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ITH the approach of warm weather 
Capt. Samuel C. Lemly, Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the navy, has 

begun to turn his thoughts toward the 

Mediterranean Sea, where a comfortable 

biue serge suit belonging to him is sup- 

posed to be wandering. The Judge Advo- 
cate General does not know whether to be 
measured for a Summer suit. It all de- 
pends on the suit now cruising about the 

Mediterranean. Last Summer two of the 

Captain's friends, officers on the Buffalo, 

ran across a superior article in Europe, 

and had a suit made out of it for Lemly. 

They started home with it, notifying the 

Judge Advocate, who postponed the pur- 

chase of his Summer garb until its arrival. 

3efore the Buffalo had gone very far she 
was ordered to turn back to an Eastern 
port. Lemly’s friends looked out for his 
interests. They waited till they met the 

Scindia, which was on her way home, and 

then they gave Lemly’s blue serge suit to 

an officer on the Scindia, charging him to 
deliver it to the Judge Advocate General. 

But before the Scindia could go home her 

orders were changed, and she was sent to 

the Mediterranean. The bailee of Lemly's 
serge suit turned it over to an officer on 
another ship. This ship, too, failed to go 
home according to schedule, and the serge 
suit was turned over to still. another ship. 

The story was repeated over and over 

again. Ship after ship in turn took charge 

of Lemty’s suit, and it has cruised in all 
the waters from the German Ocean to the 

Suez Canal. All last Summer Lemly 

worked and sweltered, while his serge suit 

was sailing comfortably around on Eastern 
seas. It is said to be somewhere on the 

Mediterranean now, but Lemly has lost 

track of it. His friends say it will get here 

in time for this Summer's wear, but Lemly 
has doubts, 
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“ Bird S. Coler is the Charles Frohman or 
Maurice Grau of local politics,"’ remarked 
the old newspaper man. “ He knows how 
to land a story where and when it will do 
him the most good. At least one night city 
editor has said, ‘Controller. Coler is the 
best showman in the political business and 
is his own advance agent.’”’ 
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Mrs. John Jacob Astor's dislike of abbre- 
viations and nicknames has been showr. 
this Winter by her quietly allowing it tc 
be understood that her husband's name i: 
John Jacob Astor and not “Jack” Astor, 
and that she is Mrs. John Jacob Astor. 
Of the three John Jacobs, the present Col. 
Astor is the only one who nas been called 
* Jack” or by any diminutive. He was so 
rechristened at school, and was familiarly 
so called by schoolboy and college friends. 
Later on society took it up in order to 
distinguish him from his uncle, the late 
John Jacob Astor, and it has clung to him 
ever since. But Mrs. Astor's wish 
seems to be a law, and, as one fashion- 
able woman recently put it, “It is very 
bad form now to say ‘ Jack’ Astor.’’ Col. 
Astor is so dignified that the little name 
never did seem to fit him. 
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Among the people who are waiting anx- 
fously for the Supreme Court's decision in 
the Philippine case to ascertain ff it is the 
same as in the Porto Rico cases, is Capt. 
James G, Blaine. The Captain has waited 
a long time to get his revenge on the Unit- 
ed States Government: and says that if 
any one succeeds in instituting suft for the 
refunding of a tariff duty quicker than he, 
it will have to be done by telegraph. He 
expects to go on record as the first man to 
get a Philippine duty refunded. When 
Capt. Blaine returned to San Franciseo he 
had under his arm a box of Manila cigars 
presented to him by a friend in the Philip- 
pines, and he was boasting to everybody of 
their excellence. Among the new friends he 
met was a customs officer, whom Capt. 
Biaine did not recognize as such at first 
sight. He produced his cigars and began 
to tell what good cigars they were. 

“They are very fine,”’ said his new ac- 
quaintanece. ‘“‘ Have you any more of 
them?“ 

“Oh, yes,” 
wide circles with his arms, 
ful! in my stateroom.”’ 

Later in the day one of Blaine's friends 
met him, looking rueful. ‘How are you 
getting along with your cigars, Blaine?" 
he asked. 

Blaine snorted and growled bitterly, 
“I'm getting along without them.” He 
has ever since been one of the most stead- 
fast upholders of the doctrine that the Con- 
stitution follows the flag. 
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William K. Vanderbilt is determined that 
his new home, Idle Hour, at Oakdale, L, L., 
shall met - photographed without his per- 

only pictures of it have been 
at » Mr. Vanderbilt 


replied Blaine, describing 
“a whole trunk 


_ 
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recourse to quite a clever scheme. He had 
the house, grounds, and rooms photo- 
graphed in scores of ways and from all 
points. Then had the pictures copyrighted, 
and he now owns the plates. No one can 
use them without his permission, and any 
other photograph of his house, it is sup- 
posed, will be a violation of the copyright 
law. How far this can be insisted upon will 
be an interesting question. A case very 
similar concerning the photographs of pub- 
lic buildings has come up in one of the 
courts, where a photographic concern copy- 
righted certain platesof pictures and statues 
and has prohibited or tried to prevent others 
from selling representations of the same 


subjects 
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Osborre, Assistant District At- 
torney, who successfully prosecuted Ro- 
lird B, Molineux and who is now repre- 
senting the People in the trial of Dr. Ken- 
nedy, was asked not ling ago what book 
had contributed more than any other to his 
success. He replied, ‘‘ Smiles’s Self-Help." 
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Gen. F. C Ainsworth, who recently 
achieved a notable victory for economy in 
Government service by securing a ruling 
against tinkering up Spanish war records 
so as to enable the tinkered to get pensions, 
has been struggling to improve civil serv- 
ice conditions ever since he became Chief 
of the Records and Pension Division. He 
earned the disapprobation of many Govern- 
ment clerks by insisting that they should 
be punctual in taking hold of business in 
the morning, and that they stay at their 
desks during office hours. This was a new 
idea when Ainsworth took hold, and he had 
a hard fight. One of his first official acts, 
when he took charge in 1889, was to order 
that the women clerks, who were in the 
habit of coming and going when they 
chose, should arrive at 9 and stay until 4. 
There was much discontent, and finally the 
women clerks held a mass meeting and ap- 
pointed a spokeswoman to lay their com- 
plaint before Ainsworth. She told him that 
the women had the privilege in other bu- 
reaus of leaving before 4, so as to avoid be- 
ing jostled by the male clerks In the cor- 
ridors who were going home at the same 
time. They wanted Ainsworth to let them 
go at five minutes before 4. Ainsworth 
cogitated a moment, and then replied, 
“ Please tell the ladies that I could not 
grant their request and obey the law. But 
if they will change their application to read 
one minute after 4, instead of five min- 
utes before 4, I will grant it, and I will 
guarantee that if they get into the corrl- 
dors at that time they will never be jostled 
by anything except ghosts.” 
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Dozens of prominent clergymen and lay- 
men in the crush at the Catholic Club 
Thursday night mingled in the throng un- 
identified by the majority. When, how- 
ever, the towering form and conspicuous 
paunch of ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed 
came in sight, it was easy to see that his 
unique personality was known to all, from 
distinguished clerics to the boys in the 
coat room. Mr. Reed owes much to the 


cartoonists. 
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John B. McDonald, contractor of the 
id transit subway, seems amused when any 
one mentions to him the stories about the 
millions he is making out of the tunnel 
with so little trouble. ‘‘ Good,” he said the 
other day, when one of these stories was 
repeated; “let the good work go on. It 
gives a man a good standing in the com- 
munity if people say he’s growing into a 


billionaire."* 
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Henry T. Kent, a prominent St. Louis 
lawyer and clubman, who was one of the 
speakers at the recent Missouri Society 
banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria, gave 4 
choice bit of character painting when he 
described Gen. ——, a notorious lobbyist 
around the State Capitol. The General's 
right to his title is said to be as question- 
able as his means of livelihood. Mr. Kent 
was in Jefferson City in connection with 
the proposition to have the State appro- 
priate $1,000,000 for an exhibit at the 
Louisiana Purchase World's Fair to be 
held in St. Louis in 1903. When he arrived 
at the Capitol the Legislature had just 
concluded a three days’ debate on the bill 
making an appropriation for the State Unt- 
versity at Columbia. Gen. —— was posing 
as a champion of the higher education and 
was of course anxious to enlist in the 
cause of the World's Fair for the benefit 
it would be to civilization—and a proper 
personal corisideration. 

*T could not help but be amused,” said 
Mr. Kent, “at the spectacle of the Gen- 
eral as a champion of the higher education. 
The buttons on his veteran Prince Albert 
coat reached well up into the small of his 
back, his trousers were decidedly high 
water, his silk hat was of the. vintage of 


rap- 
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‘ ———————— 
tion of a bath, there was nothing in 
appearance which indicated that it 
either an aspiration cr a reminiscence.” 
‘I said to him: ‘ General, how are 
getting on?’” 
“*T ain't getting on at all,’ 
disgusted:iy. 
“* What's 
** Well, 
alumnas 
vay they 


nis 
was 


you 
he replied, 
asked. 


‘these cussed 
loosen up the 


the matter?’ I 
you see,’ he said, 
and curios don't 
had cught.’” 
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McLean of Connecticut is one of the 
most democratic of State Executives. In 
the small railroad station at Simsbury, the 
Governor's home town, he met recently a 
book agent who had gone out from Hart- 
ford to canvass among the rich residents of 
the town for a work which sells at prices 
ranging from $25 to $150 a set. The Gov- 
ernor, after the ordinary greetings, inquired 
of the agent the object of his visit to the 
country town. The book agent hastily an- 
swered the Governor's inquriy, and then, 
with the eagerness of his calling, sought to 
interest the Governor in the work he was 
selling, as he realized what a splendid ad- 
vertisement it would be to have the Goy- 
ernor’s name on his list of subscribers. The 
agent began a carefully prepared speech, 
but the Governor stopped the flow of lan- 
guage by carelessly asking to be shown 
some samples of the work. After a hasty 
glance at the several styles of binding, he 
picked out a set which cost $60 and ordered 
it sent him. The whole affair took less 
than ten minutes, ; 

“IT was mighty glad to make the sale," 
said the agent, “ but I did want the Gov- 
ernor to hear my tafk, on which I hdd 
werked so hard.” 
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President William J. Tucker of Dart- 
mouth College is to entertain at dinner all 
of the thirty survivors of his class who as- 
semble at the college at the coming com- 
mencement to celebrate the fortieth anni- 
versary of their graduation. 
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James R. Keene, relentless foe in 
Street, pestered every waking hour with 
appeals for ‘inside information” or a 
slice of his fortune, was recently quoted 
as saying: ‘Trust no man; all men are 
bad."" A scrawny, homely, hungry girl suc- 
ceeded in entering Mr. Keene's private of- 
fice one morning. She had books to sell. 
She told a pitiful tale. The busy speculator 
gave heed for a moment. “I'll take a set,” 
he said. ‘‘ Call on my cashier to-morrow.” 
At the races that day Mr. Keene bet $20 on 
one of his horses. It won. The struggling 
worm of a book agent received a check for 
the winning. Are all men bad? 
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M. Maurice Biais, the French caricaturist 
and impressionist whose work is familiar 
to the American colony in Paris at least, if 
not to Americans generally, is visiting this 
country. M. Biais knows more about art 
than of the magnificent distances’ in 
America. “I think,” he said, ‘I shall go 
to ze Pan-American Exposition. On my 
way to Buffalo I shall stop a little at Chi- 
cago and Washington.” 
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and his gifts 
a little group 
remarked the 


Gov 


Wall 


J. Pierpont Morgan were 
recently being discussed by 
of church workers. ‘ Well,” 
Chairman of an up-town Young Men's 
Christian Association branch, ‘‘I had an 
interesting experience with the financier 
that I will not soon forget. We were try- 
ing to raise several thousand dollars to pay 
building mortgage, and some one 
visit to Mr. Morgan. ‘Oh, 
said one of our commit- 


off our 
suggested a 
doen't go to him,’ 
teemen, ‘he's pestered to death with re- 
quests for money. You won't get a cent. 
As we could not do any worse than fail 
two of us bearded him in his banking of- 
fice one afternoon. The reception was 
chilling at first, but we used our warmest 
oratory in depicting the needs of the Chris- 
tian Association for Young Men. Mr. Mor- 
gan kept fumbling at papers on his desk 
and hardly seemed to listen. Suddenly 
when in the midst of one of my strongest 
arguments, he broke in brusquely with 
"How many members have you?’ ‘ About 
a thousand,’ I replied. ‘A thousand mem- 
bers, a thousand dollars,’ was his quick 
rejoinder. ‘Give me your book.’ I handed 
him the blank in a dazed sort of way, for 
Il never was so completely taken off my 
feet in my life, and after hurriedly scratch- 
ing the amount he bad us good-day so rap- 
idly that we hardly had time to stammer 
our surprised thanks." 
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James J. Hill, the President of the Great 
Northern Railway, who has been getting 
into print a deal of late, Is not at all fond 
of publicity. He plainly dislikes anybody 
knowing any more about himself and the 
railroads in which he is interested than he 
can help, Ignorance of this characteristic 
of Mr. Hill at one time came very near 
causing a rupture of relations between the 
autocrat of the Northwest and one of his 
officials. Some years ago the newly ap- 
pointed Controller of the road—he {ts now 
Vice President of an Eastern trunk line— 
conceived the idea that it might be of in- 
terest to the stockholders to get a little 
more definite information about the affairs 
of the road than the former Controller had 
given them. He therefore proceeded to 
up an nea sunenil; separ’ with com- 
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a 
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plete statistics of traffic, expenditures, and 
other figures, all of which he verified per- 
sonally with much hard work. Then he 
had proofs prepared and nicely arranged. 
These he proudly submitted to Mr. Hill on 
his return from a visit to this city. A very 
unexpected surprise was in store for that 
Controller, for, instead of the expected 
words of commendation, a storm of indigna- 
tion burst over him. Mr. Hill is a man of 
few words, but on this occasion he forgot 
himself, and after a long harangue about 
the uselessness of annua! reports, he wound 
up with a question which was not an- 
swered: ‘‘ What in blazes,’ he cried, “is 
the use of telling those foo!s anything? 
Don't they kick enough, anyhow?” 
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Miss Helen Bennett, a graduate of Welles- 
ley College, has been manager of a theatre 
in Deadwood, S. D., for several years, and 
has now been elected a County Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools. 
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Mark Twain recently played a rather 
good joke on the Missourians. As Mark 
first saw the light of day at Hannibal, he 
was promptly enrolled as a member of the 
Missouri Society of New York and was 
a special invitation to attend the ban- 
quet. When the promoters of the society 
received Mark's response to their invitation 
they not only disappointed, but dis- 
gusted. It read as follows: 

‘Dear Sirs: My being born in Missourt 
was a mere accident, for which IT am not 
accountable. [ see no reason why I should 
enrolt myself as a member of the Missouri 
Society. I am a citizen of the world.” 

The organizers of the society did not see 
the joke until Mark walked into the ban- 
quet hall, about 10 o'clock, and took his 
seat among the speakers of the evening. 
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Decidedly unique is the honor the Ma- 
sonic fraternity has recently conferred on 
Col. E. M. L. Ehlers, Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of the State. In consideration 
of his many years of faithful service he 
was given the brevet title of ‘‘ Most Wor- 
shipful,"’ a distinction heretofore reserved 
for Grand Masters or Past Grand Masters. 
To the over 100,000 members of the 800 
lodges in the jurisdiction he had hereto- 
fore been known only as the “ Right Wor- 
shipful "’ Secretary. 1t is doubtful if there 
is a better known Mason in the State, both 
personally and by reason of his character- 
istic and florid signature. 
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Sebastian, Cardinal Martinelli, Pro-Apos- 
tolic Delegate, wears his newly acquired 
“red hat’ as he does his added honors, 
with grace and modesty. The hat, or be- 
retta, was brought from Rome by a noble 
of the Papal Court. Perhaps only one 
was received. This may account for the 
fact that at his reception at the Catholic 
Club Cardinal Martinelli for the greater 
part of the evening kept his insignia of 
office in his left hand and wore the zuchet- 
ta, or little red skullcap. The new pre- 
late is an adept at handshaking, and 
showed no signs of weariness except once, 
when the line was congested and one of 
the oldest priests of the diocese endeav- 
ored to repeat the devotional kiss of the 
Cardinal's ring. Archbishop Corrigan, who 
towered fully a head over the Cardinal, 
came to his rescue and discreetly passed 
the venerable priest over to one of the 
archiepiscopal retinue, and thus relieved the 
distinguished guest of a temporary em- 
barrassment. 
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“The Three Graces” is the gentle term 
that has been given to the Great Neck polo 
team since its entry into that dashing 
sport this season. Three of the quartet that 
make up the playing force—J. P. Grace, 
Morgan Grace, and W. R. Grace, Jr.—are 
the sons of former Mayor Grace. C. H. 
Robbins completes the contingent, and al- 
though this is their first year as tourna- 
ment participants they have taken the 
younger element of polo players by storm. 
Each one of the Grace boys rides fearlessly 
and hits accurately. The predominance of 
the Grace family in the Great Neck team 
recalls to old clubmen the famous Francke 
team of the Rockaway Hunt Club a few 
years ago. In this case the Francke broth- 
ers were numerous enough to compose the 
entire team, and they were all dashing 
players. One of them was severely in- 
jured, and had to retire permanently from 
the game, but Albert Francke occasionally 
takes his place with the Rockaways and 
shows that he has not forgotten the knack 
of runhing the ball between the posts for a 


goal, 
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The Cheney family of Connecticut—the 
siik manufacturers—is as prolific in golfers 
as is the Grace family in polo players. In 
a recent match between teams of ten all 
the members of one team were made up of 
Cheneys. 
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There recently grew up in the heart of a 
Montclair girl a feeling of deep esteem, 
mingled with reverence, toward E. H. Soth- 
ern, the actor, Shedecided that the one thing 


needed to make her Hfe supremely oak 


was that gentleman's autograph. So 
wrote him as charming @ note as iy 


show, to eal, Can cw n admire, 


sate 


fi 


i 


one 


oo a 


a 


Pie 


Rahal a 


“Bast Bag SY SRT RS. 
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\tion for him, and saying she hoped she 
might meet him some ‘day. The letter 
caught Mr. Sothern in a sudden fit of good 
nature, and he not only sent his auto- 
graph, but invited the girl to call at his 
apartment at 4 o'clock on a given after- 
noon. The girl was delighted, and when 
the. time came dressed jherself.in her myst 
feiching gowsy, and hat, and presented bep-; 
self ab Mr. Spyhern’s hotel, She,.waa, evi; 
Gently; expected. for the . boy took her 
upstairs at Once, and left her at the actor's 
door. Summoning up her courage, she 
tapped gently and waited. After a short 
intefval she heard a faint “ Come in,” and 
opened the door. On a couch at one end of 
the roem, arrayed tn dressing gown and 
slippers, she beheld Mr, Sothern indus- 
triovely cutting out articles about him- 
self from a chaos of morning papers. He 
paid no attention to her, and the girl stood 
by the door Finatly 
Sothern tore himself away from an especial- 
ly complimentary notice, 
shoulder, gazed at the girl 
foot, smiled slightiy, and remarked 
“Well 
happy. 
pings, while 
slammed the 
siastic 
was, 


mech en.barrassed 


head to 


roolly: 


from 


you've een me, and now you're 


rushed 
is hardly so enthu- 
Mr. Sothern 


the 


girl out 
She 
an of she 


admirer as 
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Robert 
writer of 


that he is an 
have 


with whom 


popular 


Probably few 
W. Chambers is 
novels and short 
artist Yet his 
been more 
in which he 
infrequently 
ting that was 
ures rather than 
pictures have been 
commendation from 


people 
as a 
stories know 
inclinations 


has 


his 


won his reputation. Not 
friends hear him regret- 
known for his 
his stories. Some 
enough 
critics 


he not pict- 
of his 
elicit 


Paris, 


to 
of 
years, 
written. 


good 
the 
stuc 1 for and 
tf his 
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custom of giving a 
at 


where ‘he 


where several 


many 
stories were 


farewell) 
to have 


The 
dinner 1 club s« 


of 
instead 


ers gone some 
fashion 


of 


what 
stances, 
there hi 
usually 


out 


the bachelor 


S been one 


residence of the 
Mr 


Miss 


at the 
Last 
to 


party, 
bride's 
Stillman 


week 
marry 


parents, 
who 


‘ Fifi” 


Potter on Monday, gave his at Sherry’s, | are exempt from the 


although he 


score 


to the 
clubs 


Knickerbocker 
Mr. Frederic 
mother's resi- 


belongs 
of 
held 


other 
his 


and a 


Goodridge at his 


dence on Wednesday evening, and it would | 


seem that Mr. “ Harry Lehr did not give 
atall. At one time these bachelor din- 
were almost much a 
part of the wedding as the ceremony itself. 
As rule, noisy affairs, 
that the right 

much cham- 
When given at a club 
permissible, perhaps, but it 
is not at a restaurant or at a pri- 
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Michler of Gen. 
who died on Wednesday, 


any 


ners considered as 


these dinners are 
the guests seem to think 
thing to do is 
pagne as possible, 
all this 
certainly 


a 
as 
to consume as 


is 


vate house, 


Col. Francis Miles’s staff, 
was @ soft-spoken, 
mild-mannered, gentlemanly man, who did 
not the People met 
him casually were astonished to learn that 
he was a desperate and daring Indian fight- 
er, who had brevetted 
ly mentioned in general orders for brilliant 
services and gallantry in action. One of the 
many mettle was 
of an Indian campaign in which the young 
officer 


suggest heroic. who 


been and frequent- 


stories showing Michler’s 


was commissioned 
to 
two 


dis- 
The 
were 
Mich- 
In his usual 
Michler asked 
to his taking 


to bear 


patches from one point 
between the points 
with hostile Indians, and 


ler was told to make a circuit 


another 
country 
swarming 


suave 
if 
the 


and gentle manner 


there were any objection 
direct 
None,” 
that it is very 
‘Then, if there 
Michler, “I will 
try You see, 
“the other 
of days 


at 


route 
his 


dangerous.” 


said commander, “ except 


is no objection said 


go directly across coun- 


he idded apologetically 


me 


ite would 
and | 


ro take a couple 


longer have an appointment 
the 
He 


ridk 


fort 
took the 


arrived 


direct route, had an exciting 


and in time to keep his ap- 


poiniment 
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Senator Tillmar who is 


pitchfork 
Wa brandish 
the Winter 
ecutive 


now 
South 
wenpbon 

the 
however, 
the 
brought 
On 


using his 


Iv in 
that 


vigorou Carolina 


not much 
In 
he 


spectators, 


ay 


essions Senate eX- 


sessions, when was 


unre by 


he 


Vicious 


strained presence of 
it 


oceasion 


occasionally out and made 
he 
war with Senator Morgan, 


hi 


jab 
wordy 
last 


one was 
having a 
a it 
turned 


d losing Tillman 


Alabaman 


temper, 


vagely on the and 


roared with 


fli 


out waving forefinger and 


hing eye 
buh! Mo 
tomach! 
s Mas 
pounded the desk vig« 


“The Senator 


Oh, gun, you make me sick 


at the 


Senator on, who was in the 


with the 
he 
tomach 


chair, 
srous 

of 
sick at 


gavel 
out order, 
the 
the cloakroom 
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Hackett's 
the 
last 
his 


\mons 
member of one of 
College 
the 
ment 


Jame Kx friends is a 


classes 
Winter 


at 


of Barnard 


One day she called 


on auctor and wife their 
Whil 
her 
annoyance 
her cold 
offered to 


it 


apart- 


there she complained of a 
her 
in 
Mr 
On 
presented 


which 
Mrs. Hackett 
eream, 
zo and buy 

Mrs. Hackett 
of the sufferer, 
with her when to the 
campus. When she went to recitations the 
following day took it with her, and 
she had occasion to use it, told a classmate 
how she got it, 


col 


much 


sore on lip Was causing 


hunted 


u 


vain for and 
Hackett 
bringing 


the jar 
ried it 


finally 
o some 
home 
who car- 


cream to 


she returned 


she 


as 


looked cver his | poon 
; 


Good-bye,” and returned to his clip- | Twenty-sixth Street house. 
and | he 


always | Guentiy a 


bachelor 


In a number of in- | There is 
~ | 


James | 


| men 


| ‘ 
; returning 


plied her with questions about the actor: 
and his connection with the cold cream jar. 
Finally, one enterprising maiden asked for 
a bit for a souvenir, Others followed her 
example, each girl scooping out a tiny 
piece of cold cream, on her finger, and 
| carefully wrapping it up in a paper to. pre- 
| senve;ifor future @xhibition. Mr. Hackett's 
friend; has, recentlybeen elected President 


_| of.her,-class, and sdniecet Detgebpsmates: 


wonder whethér she does not owe the honor 
to the popularity she gained by her open- 
handed distribution of Mrs. Hackett’s cold 


cream, 
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Although it has been reported at various 
times that Frank Work is not in good 
health, his appearance would seem to belie 
that statement. On Memorial Day he 
walked up Fifth Avenue in the afternoon, 
with quite a jaunty step, and he has not 
looked better in years. The possible re- 
opening of old*Delmonico’s will be a great 
to Mr. Work. He never been 
to become to the new place up 
while he was always a familiar fig- 
the the restaurant at the 
In those days 
by his dog, a 


| 


has 
| able 
town, 

ure in 


used 


eafé or 
wus generally followed 
| white and black terrier, and one of 
his delights was to show off the accom- 
plishments of the animal. One of these was 
| to “ walk like Ward MeAllister,” the dog 
| rising on his hind feet and walking for a 
} considerable distance with a short, swaying 
| motion. The late Mr. McAllister was fre- 
spectator of this exhibition, and 


fox 


toward art than the profession | Seemed to be much amused by it, 
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Frank Damrosch, Superintendent of Mu- 
in the Public Schools, conductor of the 
Oratorio Society, and of the Musical Art 
Seciety, has bought a pretty piece of 
ground about 100 feet the water at 
| Seal Harbor, Me., and has built there a 
hendsome cottage. Tied to a stake in the 
| “front yard" is neat ‘ knockabout " 
| yacht, Mr. Damrosch sails with the 
| skill by long experlence among 
} the squalls of the Maine 
young Mr. Damrosch, 


Sic 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
above 


uu 

which 
acquired 

tides 


and coast 


a about 


dinner, | thirteen years old, who promises to be not 
given to the bridal | only a thorough sailor, but also a builder 


of no small ability, 
&¢ ¢ ¢@ 


Very few public officers in Washington 
persecutions of inno- 
cranks. Andrew Hussey Allen, Chief 
| of the Bureau of Rolls and Library, comes 
as near to escaping the freaks of the queer 
pecple as anybody in the big State Depart- 
ment Building, in which he has his office, 
but he has not wholly avoided the tribe. 


It is his duty to see that every law passed 


| cent 


by Congress is correctly printed, word for 
word and comma for comma, identically 
like the passed by the Congress and 
signed by the Speaker, the President of the 
Senate, and the President of the United 
States. He has supply of the laws 
separately printed. Somebody has made 
this fact known to a number of mothers in 
different parts of the country who have 
chanced to bring into the world two, three, 
or five children in one batch. These moth- 
of children in duplicate or triplicate 
have repeatedly applied to Mr. Allen's bu- 
reau for copies of the bill authorizing the 
payment of a prize, to be larger or smaller 
according to the gravity of the offense, 
| and to be paid to the prolific mothers upon 
| presentation of adequate proof. But to all 
such it has send the 
reply and unap- 
preciative yet 


| 
act 
} 


a as 


| ers 
1 


been necessary to 
that an unfeeling 
Government has not 
divea that particular infant industry. 
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Clarence King is noted for his terse way 
| of putting things. Commenting recently on 
| roomful of bric-&-brac accumulated by 
| a man of perhaps more money than taste, 
| he caustically remarked, “It seems to me 
| that the art collector who found that 
| lection didn't know the difference between 
| bric-A-brac and junk.” 


| 
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that grand old Hungarian writ- 
Maurus Jokai, was in Vienna, and pre- 
himselt an with Em- 
Francis Joseph palace he 
encountered Imperial 


same 


subsi- 





a 


| , 
Recently 


| er, 

audience 
At the 

bureaucrat the 


sented for 


| peror 

a of 

Household 
‘What 

} ficial. 


| ** Maurus 


is your name?” inquired the of- 

Jokai.”’ 

| “ Your occupation?” 

| “T have few 

“ Are nobleman ? 

} * No.” 

| “A Privy 
S Ro," 

| ‘By 


written a books 


youa 





Councilor? ’ 


what right, then, do you request 

of Majesty? 
paused to* reflect 
which 


an 
audience his 
| Jokai 

anything 


official's 


had 
him to 
said: Ne 


Peers.” 


whether he 
would entitle 
respect Then he 
um a member of the Elouse of 
The official became friendly. 


else’ "’ he 


done 
the 
} * Anything 
queried, 

the of Stephen's 
highest order ever conferred by 
any not of al 


} ‘T posse Order St 
(This 
the Emperor 
bloed,.) 

The official 
but could 

| picion. “I 
he 


on 


is the 
on one ro 
now became 
shake off 


almost affable, 
his habitual 
you what, old gentleman,” 
Jokai a patronizing 
“you come again 
wear your decoration, 
what I 


not 
tell 
giving 

houlder, 


sus- 


said 
the 
and 


slap 
to-mor- 
rov and I will 
sec can do for you.” 
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Vest 


poor 


Senator G. of 


George 


Missouri, 


whose health was a 
doubtful 


would ever see him again in his seat 


year ago that 
they 
the 
Senate, has so improved since the adjourn- 


his associates were whether 


in 
of Congress as to give promise of his 
Washington stronger than he 
was during the Winter. His ill-health did 


not destroy that fine sense of humor, some- 


to 


A number of the girls | times of a rather sardonic sort, for which | ports. 


he was. formerly: famous, and which led the 
late President Arthur to cultivate his so- 
ciety. Mr. Vest was like a well-known New 
York politician, now retired from public 
life, in that he did not let the Constitution 
affect relations ‘between friends.” g He 
listebed orid day to avery deplobablé speech 
by “a Sénatér on his own political side of 
the chamber. When the speaker had: fin- 
Seed: VRHCtOOK “Diet Hed d SESE He 

he had held it in—his hands propped up: 
under his jaws and his elbows resting on the 
arms of his chair—and walked slowly to 
the cloakroom and up to the perspiring ora- 
tor. That orator expected to be congratu- 
lated. “ Senator,” said Vest, ‘ 1 was think- 
ing, while you spoke, that there are two 
very distinct kinds of demagogue, the nat- 
ural and the artificial, and you'll excuse 
me if I tell you that I think you are both 


kinds." 
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the easiest men in New York to 
Police Commissioner Michael 
C. Murphy. Owing to his poor health the 
Commissioner goes about very little. Ele is 
almost always at either Police Headquar- 
ters or his room, on the second floor of 
2 Broome Street. Mr. Murphy very 
fond of the telephone. We has one on his 
at headquarters, and in his bedroom 
there are two receivers. One is right at the 
side of his chair when he its sitting up, the 
other just at the side of his bed. The Com- 
missiner can be reached at any hour of the 
day or night through his telephones, and he 
always give some answer to every 
Sometimes it is not 
inquirer might wish, 


One of 
talk with 


is 


is 


desk 


luminous 
however. 


as the 


as 


¢¢¢ 
President Bernard N. Baker 
lantic Transport Line is what 
call a ubiquitous individual. 
office of his company is in New York. His 
Baltimore, but he comes over 
to New York for several days of each week. 
He 
} his 
about 
land 


of the At- 
one might 
The principal 


home is in 


will 
question asked of him. 
| 


spends his Saturdays and Sundays at 


suburban home. Baltimore, 
six months of 
on business, 


1 to 


near 
the 


and 
year is in Eng- 
Thither he goes about 
the of 
his company’s docks in London at a cost 
of about $12,000,000, 
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Tuttle, 


June arrange for rebuilding 


Dr. 
point 
fallible 
ing story 


James P. 


that 


to illustrate the 
physicians were not always in- 
their diagnoses, told the follow- 
A Fifth Avenue physician re- 
ceived a call from a young fellow who said 
he ‘felt knocked out generally.’"” After 
having him detail his symptoms, the physi- 
cian prescribed for him. the young 
man took the prescription the 
tor's hand, he said to him: * Doctor, 
much do I owe you?” 

‘Two dollars,” said 


in 


As 
from doc- 


how 


} 
the physician. 
“ Well, I can't pay you to-day,” said the 
young fellow. “ You won't mind waiting a 
while, will you? 
“Oh, that will be all right,"’ responded 
the physician, pleasantly. 
“And doctor, how much will this pre- 
scription be?" 
“About $1,"" said the physician. 
“Say, Doc, you couldn't loan me §$1 to get 
it with, I'm dead broke.”’ 
‘Let me see that again,” 
The 
prescription. 
I 
nerve, 
it.” 
Marion 
Ca colina, 
United States 
lime while in the Senate studying law. 


could you? 
said the physi- 
back 


pencil, 


cian, handed 


his 


young man 

Taking out 
physician erased a line. 

had prescribed 

he said, “* but 


the 
the 


something for your 
I see you don't need 


46 
Populist 

recently 

Senate, 


North 
of the 


of 


leader in 
member 
spent 


3utler, 
and a 
his 
In 
fact, it that he enjoys the unique 


distinction of being the only United States 


part 
is said, 
himself 


Mr. 
spent almost one whole Summer 


actively 
Butler 
as a regu- 
North 
the 
seen 


ever allied 
student 


Senator who 


to a college body. 

of 

while 
be 


discussing 


in the 
School, 
reciting, 


lar classman 


Carolina 


University 
and often, 
he 


campus, 


Law 


class was not could 


about the pri- 
legal questions with his fellows, most 
from twenty twenty- 
Now that the ex-Sen- 
‘gone to smash" in the 
Tar-Heel State, and Mr. Butler little 
of holding office again, he 
putting his law school training to good use. 
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lolling 
mary 
of 
three years of age. 


whom were to 
ator’s party has 
has 
is 


chance ever 


‘In 
said a observer 
Cardinal Martinelli, ‘* it 
he is his 
There was a 


to Bourke Cockran,” 
at the reception to 
should be said that 
form to-night 
noticeable halting, a hesi 
tancy in his speech, and I thought I noticed 
hade of surprise flit over the Cardinal's 
when Mr. Cockran, delving into the 
told the visiting prelate how our rivers 


simple justice 


close 
not usual 


in good 


a 
face 
past, 
with canoe loads of 
tribal 


buffaloes 


once swarmed avages 


bent and the slaughter 


upon warfare 
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who has recently become 
A Maryland 
business 


al 


Frederic kmory 
known a the 
Manor,” does 


author 
make a 
fiction, of the 
the Bureau of 
Department of State 


of 
not writ- 


As 


of 


ing even histori sort 


Chief 
in the 


of 
Washington, 
of 
the U 
be 
men of the country, 


at 
selecting 


nited 


himself to the task 


of 


devote 
the 


he 


from report Consuls of 


uch 
the 


States as ought quickly to 


I 
business 


op 
The 
re- 


before 


they may take prompt advantage of 


portunities to grasp new trade abroad 


the 
begun 


Consular 
come be 
the apprecia- 
service is shown by the 


bulletins of 
has 
as indispensable, 


issue of daily 


port by him to re- 


garded and 


tion of the frequency 





contained 
the 
newspapers 


the information 
all over 
sent to 
most of 
these 


in 


which 
bulletins 

The 
trade 


with in 
the 


try 


is printed coun- 


bulletins are 
which publish 
Consular re- 


the United 


journals, 
from 
The development 


and 


liberal extracts 


| John D. Crimmins i 


| movement, 


Foreign Commerce 





| repaired to 


|} asked him his bu 


States of industrial literature is tlystrated 
by a collection of such trade journals at his 
office, each devoted to special interests. 
Many of these were begun since the first 
regular issue of the Consular reports jmjad-~ 
= ef the old ong rm ofgpublica-§ 
tiok, which ie stfil nued, Me® Emory 
is a newspaper man, slender and delicate t 
look at, but capable of a vast amoun 

? id. 
with which he has come to be so well s¢- 
quainted: -If the~optnions 6f the Consuls 
could be otitamed, there ts no doubt that 
they would agree that their-reports have 
sometimes Heer improved. by. fudielous and 
sympathetic editing. 


e ae: . 


A richly gowned woman, a devout mem- 
ber of St. Stephen's Parish, stood at the 
foot of the grand stairway in the Catholic 
Club house Thursday evening. As Cardinal 
Martinelll ascended the stairs, -his slender 
frame covered with a long cloak of cardinal 
and black, milady sighed and whispered to 
her escort, ‘‘ What a lovely effect for.the 
opera that would make!" 


¢ # ¢ 


Bishop Potter is fond of smoke. At 
dinners where he has been allowed to 
inculge that liking he has been known to 
express his views freely. On the special 
train that carried the guests from this city 
to Bedford station for the dedication‘of the 
Montefiore Sanitarium on Thursday, the 
Bishop sat for some time chatting with 
some of the ladies in the ordinary coach. 
Finally he excused himself went into 
the smoking car. He dropped into an wun- 
occupied seat next to Oscar 8S. Straus, ex- 
Minister to Turkey 

“May | offer you a little light 
Bishop?" asked the ex-Minister. 

‘“* Most certainly, and I shall accept it,” 
answered the Bishop, “ for, do you know, I 
was hoping that you were going to offer 
me just such a little light cigar." 

And he settled back into the seat with the 
satisfied air of one who has found what he 
had long been seeking 

¢ & 4 

At a dinner last week at which he was a 
speaker Augustus Thomas, the playwright, 
in beautiful tribute to friendship, said: 
* Friendship is like an image in a mirror, 
The nearer we approach the clearer and 
more perfect in outline isthe image, and 
just in the proportion that we recede from 
it does it become dim and finally fade.” 


& 2 
During a recent 
River “‘ Ned" Hanlan, the Columbia Uni- 
versity coach, was in a single shell 
wearing a rowing costume the most strik- 
ing feature of which was an old straw hat. 
He was quietly rowing alongside one of 
the river's amateur champions. Several 
“balcony '’ oarsmen, new members of one 
of the clubs, observed the fat man in the 
shell, and one of them remarked, ‘ Look 
at that dub trying to brush ‘ Jimmy,’ 
(meaning the amateur;) he'll take a few 
crimps in his fat wrinkles in a minute.” 
“Oh, will he, indeed,”’ remarked an old 
oar. “Just wait and where ‘ Jimmy’ 
comes in." Jimmy in this failed to 
come in at all, for the fat one rowed away 
from him at will. * That's Hanlan," re- 
marked the “ old oar,” as he turned to go 
into the house, “and he can go a bit for 
100 yards yet,"’ whereupon the embryo 
slipped out of sight and hied away to fill 
a book full of what he didn’t know about 
rowing. 


a 
not 


and 


cigar, 


a 


regatta on the Harlem 


out 


see 


case 
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It was a missionary 
haps like to be named who told some 
his fellow-laborers in the vineyard of his 
experiences in the Cannibal Islands. One 
of the chiefs was troubled with indigestion 
after a feast in which a missionary had of 
course furnished the 
“It was perfectly natural 
suffered from 
reverend story teller, for 
just the with cannibals, 
keep a good man down. 
¢*¢ 4 

Mrs. Laura Lathrop, chief disciple in New 
York of Mrs. Eddy, have 
come wealthy as a Christian Science healer, 
came from the 
children to supe. 
she could afford back room 
rooming "’ house and ** took her meals 
She admitted that she had to scrimp 
to meet the tuition 
by the ‘high priestess the 
Mrs. *‘ Dr.’’ Lathrop is now 
and light. 
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who would not per- 


of 


de résistance. 
he should have 
remarked the 
know it’s 
can't 


piece 


indigestion,” 
you 


same ‘you 


is reputed to bee 


Fifteen years ago when she 
West, widowed, with 
port, burely 
ina” 
out.” 


two 
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considerably fees ex- 
cult of 


shin- 


acted of 
which 


ing prosperous 


See ex-Judge on the 
public men in- 
betterment and 
almost certainly there. 

this that making 
present a reporter, 
hand, 


John 


Daly at a reception 
platform or in a gathering of 
terested in New York's civic 


understood i 
list of 

informed that 
involuntarily je 


So well in 


out a if 
will 
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those 
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i fort- 
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ws of his goo 


” , and he 
ind, 
at 


was 


une came m in Le 


French capital, 
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rning, pre 
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iger : 


engase 

the tage re an 
an j 

the 


ind 


on tation of 
doorkeeper 
author 

ts 

the 
Meore, 
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‘ Othello, 
* Esther 
simply 
manager. 
his best 
author 


recognize 


Waters lit ine 
with 


Mr 


im 


‘Tell 
e-French, 
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him, n 


ier an h 


whose play has accepted 

The doorkeeper to the manager and 
said: “ There Is English gentleman at 
the door who says that you are to produce 
his play and wants to see you.” 

* Bien,” said the manager; “ show him in, 


M, Shakespeare without doubt.” 


went 


an 
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(+1 “PARSIFAL™ 


WAGNER’S TREATMENT. OF é 
THE ORIGINAL LEGEND — 


Sasi i ca comet cet 


Wagner's “ Parsifal,” which was interrupted last 

week. The reader must have noted how little re- 
lationship the spear, with which Amfortas was wound- 
ed, bore in the old epics to the religious elements of 
the story. In Wolfram’s version it was simply a pois- 
oned lance with which the King was struck in one of 
the battles with the enemies of the Grail. But this 
mere suggestion offered a possibility which was sure 
to attract Wagner, for it gave him an opportunity to 
strengthen the ethical basis of his drama. Amfortas, 
yielding to the seductions of Kundry, the temptress, 
becomes the prey of the powers of evil, represented 
by Klingsor, is robbed of the sacred lance and wounded 
with it. Such a wound is more than physical; it is a 
mortal hurt of the soul. The cure comes only through 
the touch of the spear itself in the hands of one who 
is pure. The wounded King exists in all the versions 
of the legend, and is always to be made whole by the 
expected knight, who is to ask the essential question. 

But in Wagner’s version the question is not asked. 
It has no dramatic value. As Wolzogen has well noted, 
for an audience a visible and symbolic act is far more 
effective; and so, instead of hearing Parsifal say, as in 
Wolfram’s epic, “‘ What ails thee, uncle?’ we see him 
touch the wound with the spear and bid Amfortas “ be 
whole, forgiven, and absolved.” By this simple change 
of the original story the conclusion of the drama is in- 
finitely improved. But the alteration goes further 
than that, for it touches the character of Parsifal. He 
is in Wagner’s book the same guileless fool as he is in 
the original legends, but his enlightenment comes to 
him in another way. Wagner has subjected his hero 
to the temptation which in Wolfram's story is under- 
gone by Gawain. 

The psychologic plan of the garden scene is subtle, 
but not at all difficult of comprehension. Parsifal has 
known but one love; he remembers but one tenderness. 
The sorest spot in his conscience is that where dwells 
the memory of the dear mother whom he left. Kundry, 
acting as the agent of the evil powers, seeks to touch 
that spot. She awakens in her intended victim the 
divine spark of pity, akin to love, and then she strives 
to lead him onward to love itself by the imprint of a 
passionate kiss. But the influence of pity has enlight- 
ened the inexperienced heart of the guileless fool, and 
the kiss which would draw his soul from him serves 
but to reveal to him the nature of the sin for which 
Amfortas suffers. He cries out with the anguish of 
the very wound itself, and bids the temptress begone. 
This is a conception of unusual power, and for the 
purpose of exposition through music it is most admir- 
able, in that it centralizes the dramatic action entirely 
upon the play of emotion. Here we find the Wag- 
nerian theory of the music drama working in its full- 
est freedom and completeness. Parsifal needs no ques- 
tion. He never hears of one. His awakened soul has 
already given him the necessary information, and when 
after long and weary wanderings he once more finds 
the domain of the Grail he is ready to heal the suf- 
ferer by the only means capable of performing that 
merciful act. 

Kundry is entirely Wagner's creation. In Wolfram’s 


T IS possible now to resume the consideration of 


JULIA MARLOWE’S TRAVELING LIBRARY. 


HEN an actress has to pay in the , and Juliet,’ 
amounts for excess baggage which 
course of a_ single season the 

Julia Marlowe does, it is certain she will 

not carry two or three hundred books 

around the country for the sake of effect. 

Therefore, a glimpse at Miss Marlowe's 

traveling library affords an _ interesting 

side light on her tastes. The books which 
are Miss Marlowe's constant companions 
on tour would make rather remarkable 
reading even for a person of leisure and lit- 
erary occupations. They are the more so 
when one remembers that they are the 
choice of a busy actress. On this point 


Miss Marlowe said recently: 


command, 


ana, 


volume, 


“JT don't want to appear a précieuse, nor 
do I like to be considered as classical, as 
that collection would indicate, but during 
the season I have so little time to myself 
that if I read anything worth while it must 
be solid reading exclusively.” 

In the case of a woman who has ¢ontrib- 
uted so much to the interpretation of po- 
etic drama, one naturally looks first to dis- 
cover her likings in the domain of poetry. 
On the first shelf is everything of Robert 
Browning, a poet for whom Miss Marlowe 
has an especial admiration. How great an 


on 
Dramatic 


Fine Arts.” 


* Cymbeline,’ 
‘As You Like It,’ 
my favorite passages in them are at my 
and I 
printed page before me.” 

Nevertheless, in the way of Shakespeare- 
Miss Marlowe carries on her travels 
a beautifully engrossed little Shakespeare 
birthday book done in parchment, Warner's 
“The People for Whom Shake- 
speare Wrote,” 
of Shakespeare."’, 

History and criticism of the drama and a 
great many plays make up a goodly pro- 
portion of this moving library. 
such volumes are Stephen Phillip’s ‘‘ Paola 
nd Francesca,’ Geofge Meredith's 
Comedy,” 
Art and Literature,”’ 
ing’s “‘ Four Lectures on the Drama,” 
Sir Charles Bell's ‘“‘ Anatomy and Philoso- 
phy of Expression as Connected with the 


In connection with her production of 
“Wheh Knighthood Was in Flower,” 
to indicate what care Miss Marlowe exer- 
cises in studying out the history and lit- 
erature of plays she presents, one should 
mention the presence of those stupendous 


story Condrie is the messenger who upbraids Parsifal 
for not healing the. sick King, and Orgeluse is the beau- 
tiful woman who tempts Gawain. Wagner has united 
the two, but has created a personality of his own. 
According to one of the legends, Kundry was Herodias, 
the daughter of Herod, and had been cursed for having 
laughed at the head of John the Baptist on a charger. 
Wagner makes her a woman who had laughed at the 
suffering Christ and had been condemned by him to end- 
less laughter. Thenceforward she wanders through the 
world in search of her redeemer. This wandering is 
common to heroines of the old German legends, and 
shows us that Kundry had certain traits in common 
with the Valkyrs of the northern mythology. One of 
the names applied to her by Klingsor, Gundryggia, we 
find also in the Eddas as that of a Valkyr, and we fur- 
ther recognize the Valkyr nature in the union of hos- 
tile and helpful traits which was characteristic of the 
Choosers of the Slain. 

Wagner's Kundry seeks to expiate her sin by serv- 
ing the Grail, but the curse prevents her. Through it 
she becomes the slave of the powers of evil, repre- 
sented by Klingsor, and when under the spell, exer- 
cises her entire force in seducing the defenders of the 
right. Not until one of the righteous resists her can 
the power of the evil one be overthrown, and not till 
then can she be released from the burden of her sin. 
In other words, through resisting her, Parsifal be- 
comes her redeemer, and it is thus natural and proper 
that he should baptize her, and that in the scene of the 
baptism the laughter-cursed woman should receive the 
blessing of tears. 

The relation of Kundry and Parsifal as temptress 
and tempted was one which had long dwelt in Wagner’s 
mind. When in 1852 he revived the idea conceived in 
1849 of writing a drama on incidents in the life of 
Jesus, he told Mrs. Wille, his Zurich friend, that he 
thought of showing Christ as beloved by Mary Magda- 
lene and resisting her. Again in ‘ The Victors,” the 
Buddhistic drama, which he only sketched, we find 
that Ananda, the hero, renounced love and was per- 
fectly pure, while Prakriti, the heroine, after loving 
him in vain, herself renounced love and was received 
by him into the true faith. It was with these plans 
still in his mind that Wagner developed the sugges- 
tions of the original sources of his drama into the won- 
derful scene of the temptation in ‘“* Parsifal,”’ and their 
influence also was potent in the composition of the 
character of Kundry. Mr. Kufferath, in his interest- 
ing study of “ Parsifal,’”’ says that Kundry was to 
Wagner’s mind simply another incarnation of the eter- 
nal woman, of whom Mary and Prakriti were earlier 
embodiments. And, indeed, the extraordinary capa- 
city of Kundry’s nature makes this theory more than 
merely plausible. Another fact which adds to the value 
of Mr. Kufferath’s idea is that, according to one of the 
earlier German legends, the real cause of the enmity of 
Herodias for John the Baptist was his refusal of her 
love. When the head was presented to her on a charger, 
she wished to kiss the dead lips, but from them was 
breathed upon her a blast of breath so fierce that it 
sent her wandering through the world as the unfortu- 
nate Francesca flew through the inferno forever. 


hundred and fifty years. 
sented it to Miss Marlowe, 
her cherished possessions. 
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With a quick jump one gets away from 
the field of drama and romance, 
volume is the monumental 
Alfred Edersheim, 
“ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” a 
Marlowe has read 


On the shelf devoted to books on aesthet- 
ics and moral philosophy one finds Spen- 
"—a rare 
Stuart Mill on 
Women.” 
ured volume which is almost a daily text- 
book with Miss Marlowe is 


Principles of Taste 
from the 
them 
Friendship's Garland,” 
series of his ‘‘ Essays in Criticism,” 
** Discourses in America.” 
volumes of Walter 
Englishman who was a Greek born twen- 
ty-five centuries too late to be really happy 
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the 
** Miscellaneous 
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2, 1901. 


This stormy euitinti was a gocultarity of the Val- 
kyrs, and thus with the union Of so many elements 
in the history and nature of Kundry, we come easily 
to a belief that Wagner intended to make her one of 
the aspects of the “eternal feminine.” Beautifully he 
gives her rest when the same blessing is conferred 
upon the man whose life she ruined. - She has repented, 


but till her victim is freed from the consequences’ of 
the joint sin, she, too, must suffer her punishment. 


In the character of Parsifal himself certain traits are 
accentuated by Wagner. These are the complete inno- 
cence and the compassionate nature. With compassion 
Wagner had a deep sympathy. He was so tender to 
dumb animals and to animate creatures in general 
that he felt readily the essence of pity which plays so 
important a part in the old legends. But the older 
Parsifals, when on their travels, were swashbucklers; 
they fought their way through life, felling ruthlessly 
all who opposed them. Wagner's Parsifal is all ten- 
derness and pity. Here again we meet with the pow 
erful influence on Wagner of Schopenhauer. Enlighten 
ment by pity is the ethical principle of Schopenhauer’, 
philosophy. Something, too, must be attributed t 
Wagner's interest in religion. Liszt, an emotionalis 
in worship, inspired Wagner with emotionalism ir 
sacred matters, and we may infer that certain rapt 
states of mind, not uncommon to thinkers of the hys- 
teric sort, worked in the formation of ‘ Parsifal.” 

For the rest there is little to say. Gurnemanz com 
bines the persons and acts of the Gurnemanz ané 
Trevrezent of the epics. Klingsor follows the outline 
provided by the earlier stories, but Wagner has added 
one feature not found in them. This magician, with 
his soul tainted with some unknown sin, was unable to 
slay the lust which ever burned in his bosom, and in 
order that he might win the Grail he mutilated him- 
self. Here we come upon another resemblance be- 
tween this story and that of the Nibelung hoard. To 
win the gold Alberich renounced love. We have al- 
ready seen how the Grail resembles .ne hoard, and 


this incident in the life of Klingsor, added by Wagner, 


brings the two stories even closer together. 

In telling the story Wagner has pushed to the front 
all the most beautiful elements, and has accentuated the 
Christianity of the tale. He has preached a sermon on 
the necessity of personal purity in the service of God, 
on the beauty of renunciation of sensual delight, on 
the depth of the curse of self-indulgence, and on the 
nature of repentance. But let it not be supposed that 
the influence of “ Parsifal”’ rests wholly on the eth- 
ical truths contained in it. Its real power is in Wag- 
ner’s perception of the emotional force of the action 
of certain ethical ideas upon human nature. By cen- 
tralizing the action of his drama on these emotions, 
he has put before us a tremendous play of the inner 
life of man’s soul when struggling with its most formid- 
able problems, its own most irresistible passions. ‘‘ Par- 
sifal”’ is a religious drama, but it is one for the same 
reason that the “ Prometheus” of Aeschylus was. It 
is a problem play also, and for the same reason as any 
modern French social drama is. Its boldness lies in the 
fact that it readopts the stage as the medium for the 
publication of tenets of religious belief and for the ex- 
hibition of the naked soul besieged by lust and tried 
by the moral law. That use was common in the time 
of the Greek tragedians. It is an exemplification of 
Wagner's theory that the theatre ought to be an artis- 
tic expression of the thoughts and the aspirations 
of a people. Its moving power lies in its grasp on the 
secret life of every man and woman who goes to wit- 
ness its performance. 


W. J. HENDERSON. 
Goss's “* The Redemption of Davta Corson.” 
On the fly leaf the author has written this 
line from Page 341 of his story: ‘ There is 
light enough—it is eyes we need.” This is 
the novel which Dr. Hillis, the Brooklyn 
divine, raved over by telegraph, wiring to 
the author this sentence: “ With wet eyes 
and beating heart I have just finished your 
wonderful book."” Miss Marlowe Says that 
she is particularly interested in it because 
of its dramatic possibilities. Two novels 
which are Miss Marlowe's favorites are 
George Meredith's “ Diana of the Cross- 
ways’ and Balzac’s “ Lily of the Valley.”" 
She says they are the greatest novels she 
ever read. 

A long row of French and German dic- 
tionaries and grammars, copies of the New 
Testament in French and English, a French 
and English Bible, and two or three Prayer 
Books complete the list of this year’s tray- 
eling library. 

Miss Marlowe's book plate is an artistic 
little device designed by herself. It repre- 
sents a young woman in classic robes—and 
the face is that of Miss Marlowe—reclining 
in a deeply recessed window. Near by rises 
a bust of Shakespeare, and the tragic and 
comic masks peer from corners. Pens, 
scrolls of parchment, flowers and vases are 
worked into the design, and books are 
strewn all about. 
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earnest she gave of this feeling is indicated 
by the fact that she is one of the very few 
players who has ever dared to give Brown- 
ing’s dramatic poetry expression on the 
stage, her production of his play, ‘ Co- 
lombe’s Birthday,” being one of the really 
notable events in stage history of the past 
half dozen years, Next to Browning stands 
a portly volume of Walt Whitman in a lim- 
ited edition and bearing a greeting to Miss 
Marlowe from Whitman in his own hand. 
Near by are the complete. works of Whit- 
man’s bitterest critic, Charles Algernon 
Swinburne, and next to that impassioned 
writer is a complete edition of the gentle 
Keats. 
Somebody asked Miss Marlowe how she 
get along without a complete edition 
with her. +" What I love 


folio volumes of Frederich Hottenroth’s 
“Trachten der Volker Alter und Never 
Zeit," a work which reflects very accu- 
rately popular manners, costumes, and cus- 
toms of ancient and modern times. Miss 
Marlowe has to dig the facts it contains 
out of the original German, and she has 
made many repfoductions in water color 
of its magnificently colored costume plates. 
Bearing on the same line of study are the 
ponderous volumes entitled ‘Science and 
Literature in the Middle Ages "’ and Hall's 
“The Royal Princesses of England.” 

A quaint volume which has aided Miss 
Marlowe greatly in the study of the life 
and times of Mary Tudcr bears the date 
1686 and is called ‘‘ The Illustrious Lovers.” 
It relates. the adventures of Charles Brin- 
don and Mary Tudor, and was found by 
Charles Major in. an old London book- 


|store, on the shelves of which the pro- 


taigne"’ have a prominent place, for Miss 
Marlowe shares enthusiastically in Thack- 
eray’s contention that the essays of the 
old Frenchman are the best kind of books 
in the world te read one's self to sicep 
with. 

Turning to books in lighter vein, one dis- 
covers a rare and quaint work by Grace 
and Philip Wharton, entitled “ The Queens 
of Society.’ The delicate prose of Sir Rich- 
ard Jeffries is generously represented, for 
one comes upon four or five dainty little 
16mos in flowered covers, containing his 
* Hours of Spring,” ‘‘ Wild Flowers,” ‘‘ The 
Pageant of Summer,” “The Story of My 
Heart," and “ My Autobiography,’ a very 
searce little volume. Another work that 
Miss Marlowe prizes, especially for its 
style, is Charles Kingaley’s “ The Pn 
or, Greek Fairy Tales.” 
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ORATORY AND FISHING. 

Immediately after the commencement ex- 
ercises at Princeton the Rev. Dr, Henry 
Van Dyke will start on a tour which will 
give him considerable travel, as well as 
graduate oratory. Three commencement 
addresses at widely different points will be 
delivered within six days. On June 14 he 
will speak to the students of the Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago. Three days later Dr. Van 
Dyke will be heard from the platform of 
Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, Tenn., 
delivering the parting words to the gradu- 9 
ates. Following this, on June 19, he will be~ | 
one of the guests of honor at Mapes iperne ‘ 
celebration of the University of Georg 
where he will deliver the oration. o 
day, Later tn the season the revere 
fessor will sek ncaeranel 





UFFALO, May 30.—Yisitors to the 
Pan-American Exposition, even tho: 
from near-by: places, naturally. des 
to see the Falls of Niagara, and as Buff 
an4 the falls are only about twenty mile 
apart, and: several lines of steam cars an 
a line of trolley cars run between the two 
places, communication is comparatively 
easy. The steam cars are doing a good 
business, but the trolley cars do more than 
that, and are crowded whenever the almost 
constant rain takes a little intermission. 

Time was when the drive from one place 
to the other was one of the most beautiful 
@rives in the world, in Summer, along the 
shore of the Niagara River, with the large 
islands constantly in sight, and charming 
rural scenery on both the American and 
Canadian shores. But that once beautiful 
river road is now a quagmire, flooded by 
the rains, plowed up by trolley com- 
panies, bestrewn with big stones, dug full 


of ditches, and so altogether impassable 
and impossible that the most adventurous 
traveler will do well to give up for the 
present any thought of driving over to the 
Falls, 

The trolley cars for Niagara Falls leave 
Buffalo by way of Niagara Street, and the 
fare for one way is 35 cents, or 50 cents 
for the round trip, The falls cars are yel- 
low, and must not be confounded with the 
red Niagara Street cars, which go out to 
the Exposition grounds. The ride one way 
is said to be made in forty minutes, but my 
watch tells me that a full hour is consumed. 
This is a good, long hour, too, though the 

“roadbed is good and the cars have com- 
‘fortable seats, because the journey must 
be made practically without air to breathe. 
Open cars are out of the question in the 
sort of weather that Buffalo has at present, 
and only closed cars are run, Every door 
and window is shut tight, and by the time 
the twenty or thirty people in the car have 
breathed and rebreathed the same air for 
an hour, it is worse even than the air in 
Buffalo rooms, where the burning gas 
stoves demand and consume more than 
their share of oxygen. 

The trolley car goes into Niagara Falls 
Village past the New York Central Railway 
station, past the Post Office, past the In- 
ternational Hotel, and stops at the entrance 
to Prospect Park, where the passengers 
immediately fall into the hands, whether 
they will or no, of a horde of greedy hack- 
men. 

For Niagara Falls has had a relapse, as 
the visitor in this Pan-American year soon 
learns. The hackman is again rampant 
and omnivorous, and though he is not quite 
as bad as he was fifteen or twenty years 
ago, when he became such a nuisance and 
such a hindrance to travel and business 
that it was necessary for the authorities 
to squelch him, he is rapidly approaching 
that dangerous level. 

The same old Indian curiosity stores still line 
most of the streets, kept apparently by the 
same old freaks, and offering for sale the 
very old curiosities and souvenirs of twenty 
years ago. Every shop, every museum, ev- 
ery restaurant, keeps its barker on the side- 
walk, wide-mouthed and deep-toned as ever, 
to extol the wares to be found within. 

*“* Only 5 cents for a carriage drive,’’ is the 
initial cry of the hackman to-day, precisely 
as it was twenty years ago. “ Drive 
down to the Falls for 5 cents!" “ 
it’s a mile to the Falls, and only 
“Take you to every point of 
Goat Island, only 15 cents! Kerridge, 
Kerridge, Sir?” 

These men in droves block the 
ihe arriving trolley cars before 
gers have a chance to get off, 
without protest from the conductors, and 
keep them blocked when new passengers 
wish to get on. It is all under the eye and 
almost within reach of the club of the po- 
liceman leaning against the wall at the cor- 
ner, but he makes no move. Every alight- 
ing passenger is immediately followed by a 
bevy of the strong-lunged hackmen, who 
stick to him across the street and into the 
park itself, and stay by him till fresh 
coaches and their drivers come from the 
opposite direction. 

The little Prospect Park having long 
ago been made a Government reservation, 
one fairly expects the hackmen to be re- 
strained there, but in vain. Hackmen are 
a mild nuisance for the park, for down by 
the brink of the precipice, in the very best 
situation on the greensward, the inclined 
railway company has built a dark and 
gloomy stone house for a terminus. This 
being clearly and openly on the public 
land, every visitor is at liberty to decide 
for himself whether the State owns the 
inclined railway, or whether the inclined 
railway owns the State. 

The inclined railway 
that carries passengers from the surface 
down to the foot of the cliff for 10 cents, 
where, frail little wooden wharf, the 
little Maid of the Mist takes 
them every few minutes for 50 
cents if they desire, and carries them 
up to very foot of the Falls, where they 
have excitement by the 
spray. 
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a Caboty. on it, tor that’ stands ‘in the, 
Tot "iii ar ¥ conspicuous and useless as 
ver. 
In the general change one reasonably 
looks to locate spots by the great rocks or 
old, and by the bridges, but at Niagara 
that is a vain expectation, as all has 
changed but the falls, and even they wear 
a somewhat different face, though they 
are still so sublime that they make man’s 
work on the shores all the more objec- 
tionable. Nothing is to be located by Table 
Rock, for that has gone little by little till 
searce a vestige of it remains. Nor will 
the big suspension bridge make a land- 
mark for any visitor to the falls, as that 
is gone also, and a bridge with a big iron 
arch takes its place. , 


It is well for the visitor to know that the 

trolley cars land him not a mile from the 
falls, but within one minute's walk, just 
across the park. Other visitors are there, 
on Prospect Point, on this day and every 
day, leaning as far out over the water as 
they dare. There are few in this part of 
the world who have not stood on Prospect 
Point to watch the mad rush of water, and 
the place, jutting out almost into the edge 
of the American fall, is celebrated in many 
lands. But it can be seen no more as it 
was formerly seen, for it has been much 
whanged, It has a solid rock for founda- 
tion, of course, or otherwise “it must long 
ago have been washed away. A few. years 
ago it had a stone coping. that gave it a 
solid appearance, and left the visitor stand- 
ing almost in a little tower. Now the stone 
coping is gone, and.all along the edge of 
the bluff is a strong iron rail, ornamented 
with. signs asking the visitor not to throw 
stones into the water. A hundred feet 
from Prospéct Point is now another point, 
not quite so pronounced, but from which a 
better view of the falls may be had. 


“The most remarkable thing in the 
world! ’’ I heard at least a dozen visitors 
exclaim on Prospect Point, but how much 
more remarkable it would be if the water 
came to the edge of that precipice and did 
not fall over. 

With much interest I watched to see some 
of the five-cent riders return, well remem- 
bering that old trick of the Niagara Falls 
hackman, by which he started the visitor 
out gayly for 5 cents, but made the latter 
end of the drive cost about $5. None could 
I find returning, and if they are still riding 
for the dark rain clouds 
were even then hovering low over the 
gorge, and in five minutes the inevitable 
downpour came. 


they are wet, 


The trolley car from Buffalo gives the 
visitor a fine opportunity to see something 
of the geographical situation of the Pan- 
American Exposition. Only the spires and 
towers are visible from the cars, but at 
the start the grounds are not far away. 
The whole country between Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls is flat, and the season's rains 
have made it as nearly a swamp as may 
be. The tracks do not by any means follow 
the course of the river, but run usually in- 
land, sometimes between farms, sometimes 
crossing the canal, and sometimes going 
over broad stretches of steam railroad 
tracks on high bridges. To ride to Niagara 
and back and walk a little about the town 
is a good honest day's work, as I can 
testify. 

The trolley cars of the Niagara gorge 
railway start from the stopping place of 
the trolley cars from Buffalo, and _ the 
barker onthe corner is ready to tell all 
about the beauties of the route and hand 
out circulars. Most people who have re- 
cently visited Niagara Falls know that this 
gorge railway runs down into the gorge 
close down by the water, passes the rapids 
and the whirlpool, and on to Lewiston. 
From here the passenger may either return 
by the same route or take a car across the 
suspension bridge, and eventually cross to 
the American shore by the “ upper steel 
arch bridge.” 


There is always amusement to be found 
in the village of Niagara Falls, perhaps 
as much in walking about the streets us 
anywhere. The curiosity shops and mu- 
seums are far more interesting outside 
than in, for none of the exhibits are half 
as amusing as the barkers. It has been 
my fate to investigate this place a great 
many times for newspaper purposes, and 
some of these investigations were fully 
twenty years°ago. It was a grave ques- 
tion then whether Niagara should control 
the fakirs or the fakirs should control 
Niagara, and most readers will remember 
what a long, hard fight there was over it. 
Niagara won, and for a long time the 
fakirs and hackmen were kept well under 
the thumb, and the town’s reputation was 
almost retrieved. Suppressing the extor- 
tions and nuisances did the place a world 
good n a business way, as a great 
inany Niagara Falls people have told me 
on a great many occasions. People heard 
that the plundering hackmen were ro 
longer allowed to ply their nefarious truf- 
fic at Niagara Falls, so people took fresn 
heart to visit this wonderful cataract and 
the other wonders—fer the gorge and the 
rapids and the whirlpool have always 
seemed to me as marvelous as the cataract 
itself. 

Knowing from my own experience 
hard a fight was necessary to rid the 
of its nuisances, 
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it is all the more surprising now to find 
Niagara Falls even beginning to drift back 
to its old condition. The humbugs are not 
yet as bad as they were years ago; but they 
have got in the thin end of)-their « si 
tj-and if, the authorities and, the people do, 
} ngt,wateh them they. will find,the name bf 
their town once more becoming ea 
with greed and swindling. That is.w. 

was twenty years ago, and what it will i 
again if the fakirs are allowed to have 
their way. The swindles are petty, but the 
fact that any swindle at all is allowed to 
exist systematically is an injury to the 
place. Few places in this whole world have 
such natural advantages as Niagara Falls, 
and few places have ever been so overrun 
with fakirs and sneaking highwaymen as 
Niagara was a few years ago. There never 
was any relationship between real Indian 
manufactures and the great falls, for there 
has hardly been a real Indian here within 
the memory of living man. The painted 
and spangled girls in tights who tended the 
museums twenty years ago were harmless 
enough then, but they are doubly harmless 
now, with the passing of time, The same 
old Bowery Indian, I verily believe, who 
paced the sidewalk in front of one of the 
curiosity shops in those old days, is pacing 
there yet. The same old “ curiosities ’’ are 
still on the shelves, dusty, shop-worn, and 
antiquated. 

There are good men here who will not let 
the old conditions return if once they arouse 
to the fact that the enemy are lurking in 
the bushes and stealing back to their old 
positions. Many of these good men it was 
my privilege to know in former struggles 
with the Niagara sharks, and for some 
years they kept the place clean, but now 
it is time for them to look to their fences 
again, for somebody has left the gate open. 

Out by the Tonawandas there are a num- 
ber of small house boats on ‘the canal, Un- 
der some circumstances.a house boat would 
make a capital abiding place until the end 
of the Pan-American Exposition; but these 
are small and rough and evidently designed 
for trading purposes, and the only choice 
is between vegetating in the canal and 
venturing into the edges of the river, with 
exciting chances of going over the falls. 
The house boat idea has clearly escaped the 
Buffalonian mind, but pretty much every- 
thing else here with roof or walls is for 
rent by the day in sections. 

WILLIAM DRYSDALE. 


SPURIOUS CITY DIRECTORIES. 
66] ALL the copies of the first Direc- 
| tory of New York that are brought 
here were originals,’ said Librarian 
Wilberforce Eames of the Lenox Library 
the other day, “‘ there could be provided a 
copy for every prominent collector in the 
country. But the limited stock of two or 
three genuine Directories of 1783 in this 
city has not been materially increased, nor 
do I think it likely to be. Three very fair 
reprints have been made, the first two 
especially good, as they follow the old type 
and the old-fashioned s’s particularly well. 
So as not to deceive the unwary collector 
and yet afford him the satisfaction of 
seeing what the original looked like, these 
reprints were made with wide margins. 
This fact, however, has not deterred the 
book sharper from using his ingenuity for 
illegitimate profits. He has carefully cut 
down the wide margins, bringing the lit- 
tle volume to the size of the original. Then, 
by steeping the pages in strong coffee or 
other happy concoctions for making the 
new look like the old, the reprint has been 
palmed off as the real article upon more 
than one unsuspecting collector. 

‘Not long ago a gentleman came in 
here with one of those very cleverly doc- 
tored reprints. He was as chipper as a 
boy with a new hobby horse. ‘ There,’ said 
he, in convincing tones, ‘ what do you think 
of that? I picked it up in an old shop for 
$5. The dealer didn't know how rare it 
was, and I wasted no time in bargaining 
about the price.’ 

**Sorry, but it's a coffee-steeped re- 
print,” was the only consolation I could 
give. You should have seen the change 
that came over him. At first he was as 
mad as a hornet, and thought I was trying 
to belittle his rare find, but when he be- 
came convinced that he had been caught 
he was hot to wreak vengeance on the 
book dealer, 

“*T'll sue him,’ he declared; ‘ miserable 
scoundrel to sell me a 5@-cent reprint for 
$5." 

‘“T had to smile when I recalled how 
ready he was to take advantage of the 
dealer by paying $5 for something he felt 
so sure was worth a large sum. But that's 
an old story. A man will pay a dollar 
or more very quickly for a book he imag- 
ines is worth ten times that sum. But 
when he discovers that its actual value is 
probably 25 cents he invariably calls the 
bookseller a low-down cheat." 


AN ORIGINAL TURKISH BATH. 


BOUT the first real craving that 
strikes thé unsophisticated Ameri- 
can or Englishman upon his arrival 
in Damascus is the desire for a Turkish 
bath right on the spot where the famous 
bath was originated,’ said a_ traveler. 
‘ His next decision is that a New York or a 
London Turkish bath is about as far ahead 
of the Damascus article as mother’s pies 
beat the baker's. In view of the Eastern 
origin of these baths I naturally expected 
to find something of luxury. 

‘Entering one of the finest baths in the 
city, I was at first sight much pleased with 
the gener of things. Dog of a 
Christian that I was, 
in the centre of 
splendid fountain, while 
at first 
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“As if to carry out Rag tc 
instead of being conducted ‘to a private 
room, in conformity with the views of pro- 
priety of the Western dog of an 
I pwas.-expected : to disrobe before this is 
sceHaneous;audienee!; Also, beforé! the au- 
Sience in the street! whenever the dootowas~ 
(opened, My clothesrT:had torstorein a 
drawer under my couch. The publicity: of 
the disrobing act was modified somewhat, 
however, by the attendants, who, by the 
use of towels formed a temporary screen. 
After this they gave me wooden sandals 
with high strips fastened to the soles, which 
converted them into a sort of high stilt. I 
saw no use for this contrivance excepting 
to further the chances of breaking my neck. 
With these stilts on I was taken to the 
‘hot room,’ where there was a tempera- 
ture not higher than that of New York 
City on a hot Summer's night. After re- 
maining here some time there was some 
slight rubbing and a deal of leg pulling and 
arm jerking. 

* Desiring a shower bath, a believer in 
the True Faith, aimed a garden hose at me 
and doused me with such a sharp stream 
that I had all the ‘shower’ I wanted in 
three seconds. Then they wrapped me in a 
Turkish towel and turbaned my head for 
me and led me to a couch and bade me 
rest. I rested, wishing for an hour in my 
favorite Turkish bath tn New York City, 
far from the land of Allah, within earshot 
of the clanking trolley car and in a district 
over which reigns only Sheik ‘him Sullivan. 

“As a mere idea of satisfying curiosity 
nothing can top the visit to the Damascus 
baths. But, unlike, the Turkish fig, the 
Turkish bath is not at its best when sam- 
pled on the spot."’ 


Ganley’s Vegetarian Cat. 


“You know that cat I've got that can 
swim iike a duck and fight like a tiger, 
don't yer?” said “ Dick’ Ganley, the vet- 
eran policeman on duty at the Berge Ot- 
fice, yesterday. 

The answer being in the affirmative, he 
proceeded to narrate this yarn concerning 
a new cat he had just secured title to. 

“Of course,” he said, “ you all know 
what an outlandish beast my cat Dick is. 
Now, don't say anything to anybody, but 
the fact is I've got a new ‘un that can give 
‘em all the cards in the pack an’ still beat 
‘em out. I've named him Richard ‘III, 
I'm the first Richard, the swimmin’ cat's 
the next, and this new ‘un I've got’s the 
last 'un. I was talkin’ to a feller from 
Cuber a few days ago, and in the course 
er the confab I told him about me swim- 
min’ cat. He listened all right, but didn’t 
seem to get on to what I was sayin.’ I 
was gittin’ a little uppish at him and was 
fixin’ to leave when. he up and made the 
followin’ claim: 

“* Your cat,’ he said, ‘may be all you 
say, but if its a mean, fightin’, reglar 
champion-of-the-world anermal thet you'er 
lookin’ for, I kin trot out a anermal from 
Cuber that kin whip any cat that was 
ever born.’ 

“* Now, don’t git gay,’ I snarled. “7 
you've got a cat thet kin whip mine, I won't 
do a thing but git off the force and spend 
ther rest of me life takin’ in ther sights o’ 
Brooklyn.’ 

“* Acshurs, 
fren’, and, motionin’ 
started for ther ship. Up ther gangplank 
an’ onter ther ship we went. Down in 
ther hold he led me, an’ in a corner showed 
me a anermal, all bundled up, whinin’, look- 
in’ fierce, with his hair stickin’ out all 
over his back like a percurpine. He pinted 
and I looked. Es I looked I seen a cat the 
likes of which no man on this earth, onless 
he seen thet perticklar one, ever seen. 
White and black, with spots of gray here 
an’ there, with eyes a colar thet made him 
seem to all appearances a albiner, the cat 
made er sight fit to scare all ther cats in 
New York ter deth. 

“* So thet’s yer cat,’ says T, soon’s I cud 
recover from me surprise. Me cat on ther 
Battery is a good ‘un, but bein’ an hones’ 
man, I admit that that ther anermal is a 
top-notcher. He has ther shape of er tiger, 
ther eye of a lion, an’ ther spots of ther 
leepard. 

“Me complimints seemed ter make me 
fren’ sorter ‘shamed of his actions whin I 
tole him concernin’ Richard II., for he took 
a chaw of navy plug and thin said, ‘ Yer 
have been a fren’ ter me sens fust I made 
this port, an’ ter show yer me appreshia- 
shun, ther cat's yours, pervidin’ yer wants 
him.’ 

“*Wants him, did yer say?’ says I. 
‘That's not a strong enough word. With 
me other ‘un, that cat'll make a pair ther 
like er which no one man ever owned be- 
fore. Then I tuk him home. 

“This las’ cat don’t eat meat. He's a 
vegetarian, arf eats only cabbage leves, 
water cress, turnips, an’ er carrot now an’ 
thin. Bein’ so mean, I don’t understan’ 
his objection ter meat, for anermals thet 
fight generally want red blood, and plinty 
of it. 

“ With me other cat, 
tion at ther nex’ cat show, an’ its two 
prizes I'm expectin.’ One’ll be for the 
ugliest cat, that’s Richard II., an’ one fur 
ther meanest ‘un, thet’s Richard III. Ef I 
don't git ‘'um—well, it'll be up ter me ter 
tell ther ¢ ‘ommittee of Fiftee n* 


Cause of His Vigil. 


two weeks a gray-haired man has 
the block in West Thirty-fourth 
where brownstone dwellings are 
torn down because of the march of 
Not less than two hours daily this 
paces the sidewalk and watches the 
of demolition. To an inquisitive 
inquirer yesterday he. admitted: “‘In an 
upper room in that house opposite my 
daughter was born fifteen years ago. 
When she could toddle to the windew she 
waved a kiss évery morning to me I 
stood on this spot. When the laborers reach 
that room I mean to buy the windowsili. 
My baby is ded.” 
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APPEARANCE OF THE HEAVENS DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 
| 


Some Curious Crees to be Seen in City Parks. 


HE most important of June’s astro- 
nomical happenings is the arrival of 
the sun at the extreme northerly 

point in its course... Ever since a few days 
before last Christmas;'when it was at its 
furthest southerly reach, it has been jour- 
neying in this direction. This movement is, 
of course, apparent only, being caused by 
the actual movement of the earth in the 
opposite direction. To the average person, 
though, it is the sun and ‘not the earth 
that seems to do the moving, and this no- 
tion is deferred to in all popular references 
to phenomena of this kind. 


On Dec. 21 the sun at noon was at a point 
directly above the observer at the Tropic of 
Capricorn. It dashed across the equinoctial 
line on March 21, when its noon mark was 
high up overhead to residents on the equa- 
tor, and, still speeding northward, on June 
21, at the Summer solstice, or “ standing 
place of the sun,"’ it swings in its course, 
grazes the zenith of the Tropic of Cancer, 
Sets out on its journey toward the south, 
and the middle of the six months’ day at 
the north pole and of the six months’ night 
at the south pole is reached. We now have 
the dawn coming in with its greatest splen- 
dor, the sunlight drips as a weightless 
golden shower, and the long pendants of 
young fruit sway gently in their cool, fresh 
greenness. 

To-day the sun rises at 10 minutes after 
4 o'clock and sets at i4 minutes after 7 
o'clock, giving us, therefore, a day of 15 
hours 4 minutes im length. This period of 
glorious sunshine, fairly quaking with its 
throbbing strength, increases 13 minutes 
before the months’ close, for when the Sum- 
mer twilight gathers down between the 18th 
and 24th days of the month we have the 
length of the day extended to 15 hours 17 
minutes, after which latter date, however, 
the days begin to get a trifle shorter and 
the starry legions peep forth a bit earlier. 

Six stars of the first magnitude are now 
above the horizon at 9 P. M., Capelia, 
which is just setting in the northwest; 
Vega, or Alpha Lyrae, a little to the north 
of east and midway between the horizon 
and the zenith; Arcturus, exactly south 
and one-fourth of the distance from the 
zenith to the horizon; Spica, to the west of 
south; Altair, just risen in the east, and 
Antares, in the southeast, a short distance 
below and to the left of the planet Mars. 
Facing the north we may see the Great 
Bear (Ursa Major) and the Dragon nearly 
overhead, the Bear to the left and the 
Dragon to the right of the meridian line. 


OVERS of 


less 


plant life ‘will find count- 
subjects of deep interest at 

this season of the year, not only 
in Central Park, but in all the parks 
of Greater New York. There are many 
beautiful trees and plants, and the 
return of warm weather has made them 
alive. Apple and cherry trees are now in 
the midst of their floral beauty, but the 
early dogwood is the handsomest of all 
the flowering trees_of Spring. It is begin- 
ning to show more of leaves than of flow- 
ers. The dogwood is not the only species 
of plant life that gives its flowers before 
the leaves. In the Park are a few small 
trees that fairly glow under a profusion of 
brilliant red blossoms. The tree is popu- 
larly known as the redbud, but an old tra- 
dition centres around it which has made it 
familiar by the peculiar name of Judas 
tree. The native American redbud is very 
like the European tree, and in Judea it is 
very common. From that quarter of the 
globe, therefore, has come the odd story 
that it was upon one of those trees that Ju- 
das hanged himself in remorse at having 
betrayed his Master, and ever since that 
time this beautiful tree has come out in 
red blossoms as though blushing at remem- 
brance of the ignoble purpose to which it 
was put. 


L 


There is a beautiful specimen of the red- 
bud at the lower southeast end of the Mall 
on the side path leading to the menagerie. 
A peculiarity of the blossoms in often 
bursting right out from the trunk of the 
tree is well exemplified in this specimen, 
and the branches also show this curious 
feature to a marked degree. The blossoms 
are small and are packed closely together 
by scores, in many cases being so numer- 
ous that the branches are almost hidden 
from sight, so from a short distance the 
Mttle tree stands out among other vegeta- 
tion like a veritable ball of fire. The 
blossoms are succeeded by flat, many seed- 
ed pods, rose colored at first but finally 
turning brown, and they hang upon the 
tree until early Winter. The leaves are 
very wide at the base and nearly.round. 
The striking beauty of the redbud tree 
will cause it to be noticed at once, and 
if seen it will ever be remembered. 


There are two or three specimens of 
pink dogwood in Central Park, and the 
Bronx Park managers pride themselves 
upon possessing six. Only once in several 
thousand cases, by some said to be as high 
as ten thousand, does a pink dogwood 
appear. The great majority of dogwood 
blossoms are pearly white, with a faint sug- 
gestion of pink occasionally in the opening 
buds. The pink dogwood presents a rich 


Further to the right and nearly east is the 
Lyre, chiefly of interest from its contain- 
ing one of the brightest stars in’ the north- 
ern’ heavens.’ Between the Lyre and the 
horizon, too' low to be seen well, is Cygnus, 
the ‘Swan, sometimes called the Northern 
Cross. A little to the east of north, and 
barely above the horizon, is Cassiopeia, the 
luckless wife of old King Cephus, placed 
among the stars as a punishment for her 
impious vanity, and during a portion of the 
year suspended head downward, as she ap- 
pears to-night. 


The zodiacal constellations now above the 
horizon, named in order from west to east, 
are the Twins, the Crab, the Lion, the Vir- 
gin, the Scales, the Scorpion, and the 
Archer. Occupying the whole of the south- 
western quarter of the heavens near the 
horizon is the Hydra, or water serpent, its 
head marked by three faint stars, being a 
little south of west, its “ heart,’ a star of 
the second magnitude, two-thirds of the 
distance from Regulus to the horizon, and 
its tail at about the same distance below 
Spica. The most brilliant portion of the 
heavens to-night is in the southeast. 


The rich sprinkling of second and third 
magnitude stars in the constellations of the 
Scorpion Sagittarius, and the lower part of 
Ophiuchus, which is to form the splendid 
decoration of our Summer evening skics, 
toward the south, is now fairly above the 
horizon. 

The amateur star gazer has now several 
excellent markers for determining the po- 
sition of the ecliptic—the path of the sun, 
and, approximately, that of the planets— 
which one should become perfectly familiar 
with, if he would escape being continually 
perplexed at finding the moon and the 
planets wandering in a much more lawless 
way, apparently, than they have any right 
to stray. One should have his idea of this 
important celestial circle as clear and dis- 
tinct as though he were able to see it as 
a line of light running through the midst 
of the stars. 


To-night at about 9 o'clock ne may trace 
it, or imagine it, beginning at a point on 
the western horizon, considerably to the 
north of the exact west, passing through 
the star Regulus. It then passes to the 
north, yet fairly close to the star Spica, 
about five degrees to the north of Antares, 
and cutting the horizon at a distance south 
of east equal to that of its other extremity 
north of west. The peint at which it 
crosses the equinoctial, or the celestial 


from a distance look very much like the 
red maple, recall another of the half dozen 
or more traditions that add an extra ele- 
ment of interest to certain trees. The red 
beech is more properly known as the cop- 
per beech, and in an old natural history, 
published in 1680, three beech trees are 
mentioned with red leaves in a wood near 
Zurich. A legend finally associated these 
trees with the spot where five brothers be- 
came embroiled in a quarrel and all were 
killed. Many of the copper beeches now in 
existence are supposed to have come from 
one discovered during the last century in a 
forest In Thuringia which is now alive and 
supposed to be over two hundred years old, 
The finest copper beech in Central Park 
will be easily distinguished in the Ramble 
and is between fifty and sixty years old. 
There is another very symmetrical beech of 
the same variety at the lower end of the 
Mall, in the southwest corner, and another 
handsome one may be seen near the West 
Drive, about opposite One Hundred and 
Third Street. About a dozen, in all, are in 
Central Park. The rich color of their fol- 
jage and their wide-spreading branches 
make a wonderfully attractive tree. As a 
lawn tree it is deservedly popular, and sev- 
eral fine specimens may be seen upon the 
large estates in the outlying districts of 
New York. 

The ordinary beech is also a magnificent 
tree and has been celebrated as being al- 
most invulnerable to lightning. This fact 
was noticed by the observant Indians, and 
early New England farmers had among 
their stock of adages one that a beech was 
never hit by lightning. This peculiar fact 
has been verified scientifically. The an- 
cients were great admirers of the beech, 
aii Pliny tells an interesting story of a 
celebrated beech in a grove at Tusculum 
which one of the early Romans thought so 
much of that he often poured libations of 
wine upon its roots and embraced it. 


The oldest tree in Central Park, according 
to the municipal landscape gardener, N. J. 
Rose, is an American elm standing in a lit- 
fle circle by itself on the East Drive, about 
opposite Seventy-first Street and Fifth Av- 
enue. Mr. Rose says it is at least 100 years 
old, 


A large number of rare foreign trees have 
been planted from time to time in the Park 
and it may surprise many persons to learn 
how many examples of imported plant life 
are flourishing upon Manhattan Island. 
The famous Lebanon cedars may be seen 


-{n Central Park, not in the majestic size 


as recorded by sacred and profane history, 
but sufficiently dignified in appearance to 
give an excellent idea of how they looked 
to the men of old. One of the largest is on 
the west side, south of the dismantled Boli- 
var statue, A noble grove of five is south 
of McGown’s Pass, and still another fine 
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“from the source of light and heat. 


equator, is at about two-fifths of the dis- 
tance from Spica to Regulus. 


The sun, in its eastward journey around 
the heavens, will reach this point, (the au- 
tumnal equinox) on the 22d of September. 
It is now in that part of the ecliptic whieh 
passes through the sign Gemini. 

Neptune, far distant though he be, comes 
in for a few numbers in this months pro- 
gramme. On the 9th he and Venus are in 
fairly close proximity, but as the fairest 
of the planets is only about three-quarters 
of an hour after the sun in setting, it will 
be very difficult to see either of the actors 
in our little tableau. 


On the 16th the moon and Neptune are 
in conjunction. As the moon is a new one 
on that date, we can see that the planet 
has moved somewhat closer to the sun than 
it was when it passed Venus on her way 
If fur- 
ther proof of the planet’s wanderings be 
needed, we have it in conjunction with the 
sun itself on the 20th, at which time it 
passes from the realm of the evening star 
to remain as one of that group until De- 
cember. 


Uranus is also quite an attraction, and 
ranks high as a star performer, The planet 
and the moon are in conjunction this even; 
ing, and again on the 29th inst., at both of 
which only about two degrees of arc sepa- 
rate the two heavenly bodies. On the 6th 
we have the planet in opposition with the 
sun, and consequently rising just about 
sunset, to remain with us as an evening 
star until November. The constellation of 
the Scorpion at present embraces Uranus, 
and Antares, the brightest of that group, 
is the most prominent star in the neigh- 
borhood. 


Jupiter is still-inereasing in size and 
grandeur as he approaches opposition on 
June 30, after which date he shies his 
castor into the ring and challenges Venus 
for the supremacy of the evening sky. This 
interesting struggle will last for the re- 
maining months of the year, and we shall 
have several fine opportunities to compare 
these wonderful brilliants toward the lat- 
ter part of the year as they draw into fair- 
ly close proximity in November. Jupiter 
at present rises about 9 o’ciock in the even- 
ing, but he is coming above the horizon 
earlier each succeeding evening; his time 
of rising on the last evening of the month 


will be about 7:30. 


So for many a night we shall have our 


get a faint odor of that country by stand- 
ing for a few minutes beneath the Lebanon 
cedars in Central Park. 

A cedar whose native home is among the 
Himalaya Mountains is also in the upper 
end of the Park, near McGown’'s Pass. It 
is known botanically as the Deodar. It is 
very hardy, with widespread, thick foliage 
of a bluish tint. The abundance of oil in 
its branches keeps the ground beneath it 
free not only from bugs and insects, but 
also from all vegetable life. This Himalaya 
cedar is the only one of that variety in this 
part of the country and it is about twenty- 
five years old. A few cedars from the At- 
les Mountains in Africa are found near Mc- 
Gown’'s Pass. These are called the hardi- 
est of all the cedars. They are only about 
five feet high at present and are not as 
graceful in appearance as the solitary spe- 
cimen from the Himalayas. 


A number of the quaint little Japanese 
Gingko trees have been planted within the 
last few years. One pretty group is north- 
west of the Mall and some more are just 
north of the Casino, near the Mall. Several 
Turkey oaks, a tree capable of attaining 
large size, are on the west side of the Park, 
between the Reservoir and Eighth Avenue, 
in the vicinity of Eighty-sixth and Eighty- 
seventh. Streets, These Turkey oaks are 
about thirty years old, and are already be- 
ginning to show something of what their 
majestic proportions will be in later years. 


Another interesting fact not widely 
known is that an effort was made a few 
years ago to get the famous big trees of 
California, the massive and tall Sequoia, to 
grow in Central Park, Three or four speci- 
mens were set out, but the climate of this 
locality, with its excessive heat in Summer 
and severe cold in Winter, saps the vitality 
of those California natives, and up to last 
Winter all had died but one, 


* And that one, the last of our little lot, 
died during the Winter,"’ said Mr. Rose. “ It 
stood near the Bethesda Fountain, at the 
head of the lake north of the Mall. The 
stump is there yet, and it is barely possible 
that a sprout may spring up this season, 
and I am watching it closely. I guess we 
won't try the expériment again, for we 
have proved that the California big trees 
cannot be acclimatized in this section of our 
country. 

‘**Last Winter was a very severe one on 
trees and hardy plants,"’ continued Mr. 
Rose, “It was such an open Winter that 
the new growth on the branches was fatal- 
ly broken in many cases, while with nearly 
all hardy plant life the growth was re- 
tarded. The season is very backward. 
There has been so much dampness and 
chilliness in the atmosphere that we have 
not dared to dress the park up in the vari- 
ety of flowering plants that are usually 
seen at this time. Generally we have a 
fine Decoration Day display, but there 
wee none te year, You may have 


»vening skies adorned with 
light of this giant member of the sun’s 
family, the clear whiteness of which will 
sive by contrast a deeper.tinge of —_ to 
the ‘other planets: in sight, + 


the splendid 


Saturn comes still under the. categoty of 
morning stars, although we have him in 
sight the greater portion of the evening. 
His conjunction with the sun does not oc- 
cur until July 5, so technically he does not 
join Venus and Jupiter until that date, but 
he affords a glorious spectacle as his clear, 
steady light comes to us from among the 
twinklings of the fainter luminaries of his 
neighborhood. This is one of the ways in 
which a planet can be distinguished from a 
star. A planet's light is usually a steady - 
glow, while that of a star generally corrus- 
cates or quivers, 


Mercury is like Parolles, full of busf- 
ness, as he moves both eastward and west- 
ward during the month, and is in conjunc- 
tion with several other heavenly bodies, 
but with the majority of his fellows is an 
evening star for the month. About the 
15th, at the time of his greatest eastern 
elongation, or distance from the sun, we 
can find him in the sunset glow at almost 
the identical spot at which the sun sank out 
of sight. 

Mars is another of the evening stars, and 
sets about midnight as the Lion bounds 
over the horizon line and disappears until 
the day-spring takes hold of the ends of 
the earth and shakes the constellation, 
planet and all, once more out of the shadow 
of the darkness. 'Tis always interesting to 
read what the scientists have to say of our 
ruddy neighbor, for, while they agree very 
well with respect to the planet’s more 
marked features, they differ from each 
other widely in minor points. The con- 
clusion generally reached is that the im- 
agination has been used to aid the eye in 
penetrating the obseurity with which dis- 
tance has enveloped all Martian specialties, 


Venus has now come once more to grace 
the western sky, and, while she at present 
sets at 8 o’clock in the evening, she will be 
above the horizon a half hour later thaa 
that hour before the month closes. On the 
25th this bright epitome of the heavens 
reaches a point in her brilliant career 
known by astronomers as perihelion. This 
period we are informed is where is reached 
the highest clang and crash of speed and 
whirl that a planet reaches, as well as 


the position of its greatest briJliancy and 
deepest glow, 


daisies and pansies. { have hundreds of 
new plants in the greenhouses all ready 
to be set out just as soon as the condi- 
tions are favorable, but it will be well into 
June before the Park begins to look as 
bright from a floral standpoint as is gener- 
ally the case at this time.” 

The stunted Prince of Wales oak, which 
the present King of England planted when 
he was in New York in 1860, northwest of 
the Mall, near the drive, is putting forth its 
leaves slowly. This is an English oak and, 
as Mr. Rose says, a slow grower, so that 
in time it may arrive at kingly propor- 
tions. The Prince planted at the same 
time another tree which is less known, but 
as it was an American elm the citizens of 
New York ought to know it and recognize 
the tree as readily as they do the stunted 
little oak. The elm is near the oak, and 
is far ahead of it in size and appearance. 
The Park Department has never marked 
these interesting trees, and unless pointed 
out by one who knows, the casual visitor 
has to guess at the trees, and by looking at 
@ number in the vicinity, try to become 
satisfied that he had seen the Prince of 
Wales trees, These two trees are directly 
north of the copper beech at the lower end 
of the Mall on the west side, and are close 
by the little path that ¢rosses the drive 
near the eagle statue. 


Macdonald Teaches Caddies, 


Charles B. Macdonald, the champion Chi- 
cago golfer, who recently came to New 
York to live, gave a valuable lesson in pa- 
tience with green caddies during the recent 
Metropolitan championship. 

“I believe I got the worst caddie this 
morning that I ever had,’ said Macdonald 
to the caddie master as he came from 
luncheon for his afternoon round. “ He not 
only didn’t know where the greens were, 


but he was ignorant of the first rudiments ._ 


of the game.” 

“Shall I give you another one, Sir?” 
asked the master of the lads. 

“No, give me the same one,” 
Macdonald after a pause. “ He pene: 
bother another man worse than me, and 
I'll try to make a good caddie of him. The 
little fellows have got to learn, and once in 


a while every golfer must take a hand in _ 


improving the education of caddies,” 


Bach and Bock. 


Visitors at the recent music festival at. 


Bethlehem, Penn., were interested by nae ie 


manner in which. the people fa 
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; ULAG, Leyte, Philippines, April 22.— 
A religious festival was held here re- 
cently under the auspices of, the Cath- 

olic church of the place, the members of 
‘our garrison being invited to attend and as- 
sist in the celebration. [t is worthy of note 
the invitations to religious 
tival were from the Presidente, or head of 
the town Government, Church and Stat 
uniting in the celebration, and so giving to 
it a prestige before the community that it 
would lack if the Church ob- 
serving it. The Spanish sy 
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By The Rev. James W. Hillman, U. 5S. A., 


Chaplain Forty-third Infantry, U. 5S. V, 
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among each other in graceful style, and 
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sic, These people take naturally to danc- 
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dren executing movements that 
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which all adjourned to our headquarters 
building, (comandancia,) it being the most 
convenient place in town for the purpose. 
Music was furnished by both the Forty- 
third and the Filipino bands in turn. Be- 
sides the usual dances we are accustomed to 
at home, the Curacha was danced a num- 
ber of times. It is a Spanish dance, end 
its lively and beautiful music reminds one 
of Moskowski's Spanish Dances; This dance 
is thoroughly domesticated in these islands, 
and is everywhere popular with thé peo- 
ple. lt seems to be the custom for only one 
couple to oceupy the floor at a time, per- 
haps because «they require considerable 
roum for the movements, The gentleman 
and lady harmonize in their movements, 
but never touch or take hands throughout, 
beautiful element of the dance con- 
sisting in the free waving motions of the 
arms of each dancer about the head. It is 
much more interesting for a spectator than 
our familiar square and round dances, and 
it may also be pronounced perfeetly unex- 
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In a Consonant Jungle. 
NSONANTS in this language of ours 
don’t appear to have half the show 
their number and variety emingly 
entitles them to...2Down at Ellis Island, 
where the immigrants are landed, it’s dif- 
ferent. There they revel and fairly run 
riot on the identification cards. The tail- 
end of the alphabet’ gets its chance and 
fully improves its opportunity. Vowels 
are so scarce In’ the names of a goodl 
portion of the flood of immigrants tifat 
comes pouring in that such of the record- 
ing clerks as do not have Italians to deal 
with have almost forgotten how to write 
them. But when it comes to the v-w-x-+y-z 
end of the alphabet, those clerks are thor- 
oughly at home, for they now have an in- 
timate acquaintance with their formation, 
All this comes about from the influx 
from the land of the Czar and the neighbor- 
ing sections of Southwestern Europe. The 
number of people who have passed through 
the department whose names are .of the 
“ iisky type has never been computed. 
Here are a few members of the clan whose 
names have recently been made a matter 
of record at the Ellis Island clearing house: 
Rapatransitsky is the name of a bachelor 
who arrived on a Hamburg-American liner. 
It was ascertained whether he is em- 
the underground railway con- 
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¢ BACH FESTIVAL 


By FRANK DAMROSCHT 


S one who was privileged to attend the 
reeent Bach festival at Bethlehem, 
Penn., | am impelled to draw atten- 

tion to a feature of this most interesting 
musical event which, in my opinion, has not 
received sufficient attention in the various 
able discussions which have appeared in 
Tue Times and other journals, but which is 
of the utmost importance when considered 
in its bearing on the development of musical 
culture in America 


This feature is the demonstration of the 
fact that genuine musical ability is latent 
in American communities, and that, when 
the right man comes forward to draw it 
forth, great things can be accomplished. 

It has been chalmed that Americans as a 
race are not musical It was also formerly 
believed that the prairies were deserts 
When these were watered by irrigation, 
their latent fertility brought forth the rich- 
es?) crops Similarly the experience of 
these whe have brought musical culture 
Within reach of the people has been that 
the response is immediate and wonderful in 
its results 

Until Mr. Wolle steceeded, by his perse- 
Veranee and enthusiasm, in inspiring the 
peeple of Bethlehem to attempt the tre- 
mendous tusk of producing three large and 
difficult works, ne one in) Bethlehem = or 
elsewhere Would hive supposed them capa 
ble of accomplishing it. He, with rare sin- 
Kle-mindedness and devotion to a high ideal, 
“ee te work to move an inert Mass, a mass 
whieh, eight years age, absolutely opposed 
hit efforts to cultivate the study of Bach's 
great choral werks, and finally succeeded 
in hindling an enthusiasm and love for 
the highest and best in choral music which 
bore fruit in one of the most beautiful and 
inspiring testivals of music ever heard in 
this country 

It will be urged that Mr. Wolle was able 
to bring this about because the conditions 
Were just right, and that they were peculiar 
to Hethlehem, that the Moravians, as de- 
Scendants of German ancestors, are natu- 
rally musical, and that the study of music 
forms an important part of the curriculum 
ef the famous Moravian schools 


These facts Dave, no doubt, contributed 
to the result in some nreasure, but they 
cannot be considered as the principal cause 
of success The population of Bethlehem 
te te-duy no longer «a homogeneous one 
composed only of Moravians, and there are 
many communities which have almost as 
large «& propertion of people of German 
descent) Moreover, | am of the opinion 
that, valuable as the German element is 
in any efforts to promote musical culture, 
there are others just as valuable 

As for the work done in the Moravian 
Shools, | believe | am justified in saying 
that in nearly all cities of the United 
Btates vocal music ix well taught, both tn 
Tespect to sight singing and votce training, 
and it should, therefore, not be difficult 
to build upon this foundation an edifice of 
high artistk purpose and accomplishment 

A certain degree of musical culture may 
be attained by hearing good music, but to 
the mass of the American people the oppor- 
tunity to do so is rare, and the results 
are evanescent because of imperfect under- 
standing On the other hand, that which 
is learned by doling is permanent and is 
within the reach of nearly all people. Lis- 
tening to Bach's B miner masa is inspiring, 
but singing it is better, more inspiring, and 
More lasting in its influence. 

Moreover, the earnest, honest effort of 
music lovers, even though sometimes it be 
crude, is apt to be more impressive and 
convincing to the listener than the most 
perfect rendition by professional mufictans 
unless, as is sometimes the case, these are 
similarly inspired 

In the performances of the Bach festival 
there were numerous slips, crudities, and 
imperfections which, in a New York concert 
hall might have called forth criticism, but 
in the old Moravian) church, under the 
charm of the splendid earnestness of pur- 
poxe, the sterling sincerity of the work and 
the resulting high plane of artistic excel- 
dence, these techuical imperfections were 
only like little clouds in an otherwise giori 
ous blue «ky, the slight shadows only rerv- 
ing to enhance the brilllancy of the general 
effect 

The lesson I wieh to draw from this fes- 
tival ie this, that what has been done in 
Rethichem may be done almost every- 
where, to a greater or lesser degree, pro- 
vided the right man be found to do it 

It is the man behind the gun and the 
man behind the plow who are essential 
to the accomplishments of the works of 
war or peace. !t may be difficult to find 
many men like Fred Wolle of Bethlehem, 
thoroughly grounded in the sctence of his 
art, inspired with lofty ideals, and withal 
@f that modest yet firm nature which wins 


the confidence and support of those who 
come in contact with him gut there are 
many excellent musicians in this country 
who, through lack of confidence in them- 
selves and in the musical capacity and tn- 
terest of the community in) which they 
live, are neglecting golden opportunities to 
do similar work, und to these I would 
chiefly address myself in writing these 
lines, in the hope that this new star which 
has risen in a new HKethlehem may show 
them the way to do the higher musical 
work. Many men have fulled because they 
have made the mistake of pandering to the 
se-called “popular taste’ with shallow 
cantatas and other uninspired stuff. This 
sort of trash soon palis on the singers and 
listeners, and the well-meant effort to de- 
velop a love for music fails and leaves a 
bitter taste of discouragement behind. Only 
the best work of the best masters is good 
enough for the people in) their musical 
development. It requires great determina- 
tion, tact, and an cnormous amount of 
cnergy, patience, and hard work to aceom- 
plish results, but it is well worth while, 
for, after all, the opportunity to litt one's 
own littl: corner of the earth a ttl nearer 
to heaven is one of the few things worth 


living for FRANK DAMROSCH 


LTHOUGH there is much sameness in 
the stories heurd in the various col- 
lege alumnl clubs of the city, in that 

most of them have to do with college days 
and doings, yet they have enough diversity 
tu make them of unfailing Interest to those 
who tell and listen to them. This amusing 
episode about academte secret sectety lle 
wus told in one of the clubs the other day. 

There were in the college in question two 
senior class organizations--both very grand, 
gloomy and peculiar. They were deadly 
rivals. The members of each one were 
pledged by binding oatbs to maintaip ab- 
solute silence regarding the things pertain 
ing to their respective orders, and the rules 
in each case were strict that not even the 
name of his society couid pass the lips of 
an Initiate Outsiders students who had 
not attained suffictent popularity or class 
standing to be elected to me mbership in 
one or the other order -were affiieted with 
‘sour grapes,’ one and all, and the fort- 
unate members, burdened by that) super- 
cilious spirit: so often engendered by the 
secret society system in. colleges, walked 
uround the campus with their heads In the 
air, as though they had reached @ state of 
perfection only allowed to mortals of ua 
vastly superior ability 

Coxsrip a plenty pervaded the college at 
organizations 
People 


the season when the two 
were wont to hold their initlations 
wondered who would be the favored mem- 
bers of the incoming senior class, and 
which men would join which soctety It 
uxually happened that there were one or 
two clashes that fx, that a few men would 
be invited to join both cliques, and the 
fight that came ene h vear over these bones 
of centention served to make the 
he tween the orders more bitter than 
Never, though, had there been a clash of 
interests such as took place in the par- 
ticular Fall told of in thix story, and as a 
resuit of the mix-up there are no longer 
two societies at the college, the confusion 
that arose having served to unite them 
into one. 

It happened that Society No. 1 invited a 
rising senior named Whitehead to partake 
of ite mysteries He accepted At the 
same Ume Society No, 2 extended an invt- 
tation to another man, Burgwyn by name 
He greedily made the best of his chance 
and consented to be “put through © on a 
certain night. By the strangest chance, 
both societies decided to have their initta- 
tlons on the same night, and, withenut 
elther group of tnitiaturs knowing what 
the other was about to do, each arranged 
that ite candidate for inithation should 
await the torture at the very same spot 
It afterward came to light that it had been 
the custom for initiates of both the organ 
lzttiuns, on presenting themselves for ad- 
mission, to go to some lonely spot in the 
woods near the college and there await 
the coming of the committee that would 
lead them to the place of Initiation The 
fates provided that both Burgwyn and 
Whicehead were commanded by their re- 
RLective brothers-to-be to betake them 
selves to the same rendezvous. Hoth, too, 
were bidden to hide their whole bodies with 
flowing gowns of white cloth 

Whitehead reached the place first He 
had been told by a member of Soctety Not 
that he must, after arriving ag the spot 
appointed, blindfold himectf and then sit 
down at the foot of «a great oak tree, there 
to walt until he was approached by an 
emissary of the order, who would tell him 
what he muat do Om reaching the tres 
therefore, be put a heavy bandage over 
his eyes and sat down 

In a few minutes Eurgwyn came His 
orders had been to ascend the oak tree and 
perch himself on one of ite Dighest limbs, 
there to bandage his eyes and nang sus 
pended till a masked figure should ap- 
proach the trunk of the tree and call him 
down. Hut when he found the tree he 
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JUNE 2 1901. 
THE LONDON OPERA SEASON. 


The season of opera at Covent Garden 
aside from the production of Villiers Stan- 
ford’s “Much Ade About Nothing hu 
been devoted se far te the performance of 
old favorites, The first appearance of Mr 

Dyck as Tristan aroused mo litthe in 
st and gave the Londoners a surprise 
Curiously enough, the crities attributed the 
poor singing of the eminent tenor last year 
to his experiences in this country, ignoring 
the fact that he had been censured for his 
vocal method here Last Winter he seemed 
to have taken to heart some of the advice 
given to him in this benighted land and en- 
Teavered to sing with a purer cantilena 
The result was that he achieved a larger 
measure of success 

It seems that he has been following in 
London the course which he pursued here 
and his Tristan astonished his English 
hearers because it was net only admirably 
acted, but also well sung. The Isolde was 
Mme. Frankel Claus, a new addition to the 
company, and she received high praise for 
her work. It is suid that she was cold in 
the love scene of the second act, but that 
she was satisfactory in the first act und 
that she sung the final scene with beautiful 
voice and great tenderness, Several other 
new singers have appeared in Londen, and 
wos Mr. Grau has his eve upon them, no 
doubt the most useful of them will eooner 
ov hater find their way toe America 

Suzanne Adams sang Gilda in Ligelet 
to to the evident satisfaction of the Lon- 
don audience Mr. Salezua hus been in ex 
tremely bad voler ind Mine. Fumes hes 
been singing delightfully As she will fe- 
turn to New York next season, this is good 
news 


‘4 COLLEGE FRATE 


was astonished to see the blindfolded figure 
of Whitehead reclining at its roots 

This is some of the trickery they have 
pPlinned for me,” he whispered to himself 

Then he 

form of Whitehead and grasped a low 
overhanging bough of the tree, by which 
he soon hauled himself upward As he 
climbed higher Whitehead wondered with- 
in himself what was going on, why he 
should hear some one uscending the tree 
over his head, and what he had better do 

A trick he said, inwardly, contenting 
himself with remembering that he had 
never heard of his society having killed a 
candidate for tnithation 


serambled over the prostrate 


Two heurs passed. Whitehead was as atill 


uN ik Meuse So was Burgwyn Each 
theught that the other was pliced there to 
keep watch om him At last «4 masked 
figure came creeping through the under- 
brush. HBurgwyn heard the footsteps, and 
said to himself that his time had come. In 
“a measure he was right, for under the 
mask was the man who had come after 
him Etut this man. as he saw Whitehead 
lying on the ground, Was more astonished 
than either of the two would-be initiators, 
for he had thought it incredible that Bur 
gwsn should dare to disobey his instruc. 
tions to the extent of taking to the tree 
trunk rather than its topmost boughs. He 
hesitated for a minute, then dectled within 
himself thet he weuld make the candidat: 
undergo the more tortures because of hi« 
tinpudence, and finally approached the re- 
clipning form of Whitehead 

Get up, he commanded in a solemn 
volee 

Whitehead arose A moment liter he 
was being led to th: sliughter—not the onc 
intended for him, but for Burgwyn Hie 
was paddled with thick wooden things 
shaped like tennis racquets Ul he was so 
sre that he couldn t sit down for 4 wetk; 
he was branded with the insignia of the 
order to which he didnt want to pelong; 
he was forced to climb trees, while his tor- 
mentors flogged him from behind: he had 
to run @ mile blindfolded ard having hi« 
course directed by a cord tied around his 
neck he had te swim across «4 small 
stream, despite the fact the weather was 
very cold, in short, be was made to perform 
feats that would have killed anybody but 
a college student, and to suffer practical 
Jokes that any other sort of citizen would 
have considered sufficient excuse for on 
eppeal to the law of the land At last. all 
this over, he was biddem to kneel on the 
ground in a lonely spot, still blindfolded 
and to swear allegiance to the society it 
was then that the whole mistake came to 
Hehe 

Do vou 


asked a volee in his ear sol 


emnuly promise to support the Order of } 


What” responded Whitehead 
The question Was repeated Aguin the 
same answer There was & Whispered 
consultation. The candidate. still thinking 
he was being made the vietim of trickery 
of some Kind, wondered what was coming 
Take the bandage from the eves of the 
rtranger,” the volee ordered at last 
The blindiold was temoyed 


it « not Hurgwyn cried two or three 
of the masked figures that steed around 
the kneeling Whitehead in a semicireh 

its Joe Whitehead fairly howled 
cther 


The scene that followed can be imagined 
by everybody who has ever been impli 
cuted tn a college initiation, although few 
probably ever sew ounything exactly bk 
this, All the masks came off the tnttlators 
acoonce Some of the members of the ar 
der were for murder, others tuvored elip 
ping out the tongue of the guiltless cand! 
date, and at first not a votes was Hfted 
ty axk an explanation. Then they cooled 
down 4 litth Whitehead had time to open | 
his mouth, and tell how he had thought 


due course nad been “ put through 


| 
| code of Society No. 1 


all alone that it was the ether order he 
Was JoMing 

Why did 
he asked Il told anv gang tab Wait for 
them by the big tree, und vou hadnt any 


vou come atter me. amy lew 


right to come there 
But Burgwsn wa 
Was the response 
But you sheuld lave ' wasn't 
Burgwyn; | don't see why ye joule have 
taken me for that fellow argued White- 
head, forgetting that he and Kurgwyn were 
tlmost exactly the same build, aod that his 
own features had, according te the orders 
he had received, been concealed by a come 
plicated disguise 
Suddenly one of the initiators started to 
his feet as though he had a new thought. 
The other gotten 
Burey he yelled At that every one 
jumped up, including Whitehead What 
Were they to do about it; that was the 
question Was Whitehead willing te stay 
where he was’ Were they willing for him 
to do sot Had the rival society discoverced 


crowd must have 


its mistake and left Burgwyn in the tree 
after ally What, in short, was te be done? 
It was a very serious matter, inveiving the 
very life of the most important and pow- 


erful and secret order, and something must 


be decided upon double quick. Whitehead, 
who, not having been a member of the 
secret life as yet. was not imbued with the 
prejudice of the rest, came to the reseue 
Why not amalgamate the two clubs?” 
he queried 
Terrible! Not to be thought of! Impeos- 
sible! But yet, on consideration, the other 
order might not be so bad, after all, as it 
had been painted in the past. In facet, there 
were within it, despite past bitte rhess, 
some decent, quite decent, fellows Yes, 
Whitehead’s suggestion deserved. consideras 
tion, inasmuch as the circumstances at the 
time were unsual. The assemblage would 
ko back to the tree and see how the land 
lay. If Burgwyn had been initiated by the 
other crowd —and this seemed likely, as he, 
too, had been well masked —then overtures 
would have to be made for a conselidation. 
Yes, this was the only possible solution of 
the trouble 


Meanwhile, as Society No. 2 started back 
to the rendezvous to settle the matter, 
their rivals had been doing with Burgwj5n 
Just what they had done with Whitehead. 
An emissary had gone to the tree to lead 
Whitehead to the seene of initiation and 
had been surprised to see one whom he 
supposed to be that gentleman perched 
aloft on a high bough 

Strange,” he had said to himself, “ that 
the kid should have gone up there. 1 call 
him down 

He had then ordered the supposed White- 
had tuo descend Burgwyn had complied 
with the command with alacrity, and in 
“all the 
ordeals known to the mysterious initiatery 
He, too, had baiked 
when the time came for the oaths of fealty, 
and, after his bandage had been taken off, 
he, ke Whitehead, had been threatened 
with all manner of horrible punishments, 
Ir this case, however, the negotiations had 
Tesulted in a different finale, neither the 
members of the order ner Burgwyn ever 
once thinking of a reconciliation with Soct- 
ety No. 2. The decision they did reach was 
to go back to the tree, there to discover if 
Whitehead was lingering somewhere in the 
Vieinity Burgwyn, being less leyal than 
the other candidate and concluding that he 
had really never cared which club he 
joined, consented to stay where he was and 
let his original promise go te smiush 


So it came about that both groups of 
initiators, with their initiates, came baci 
to the great tree. There they met W hite- 
bead was delegated by No. 2 to explain the 
situation, which he did. No. 1) being taken 
Lnawares by the proposal of a union of 
forces, hesitated, but at last the members 
were persuaded. The consolidation was 
xecomplished on the spot Bach society 
was instructed in the secrets of the other, 
and it Was voted that in future the various 
combined mysteries should be for the bene. 
fit of the combined organization The 
hames were so coulesced that the resulting 
set of Greek letters contained a mixture of 
those that had hitherto formed the sepa- 
rate names of the orders 


The college wondered what had happened, 
but outside of the participants of the « vents 
of that night, nobody knew the whole story 
for a long time. the onty thing they did 
know being that the two exclusive organi- 
zations suddenly became amalgamated, 
finully evoluting into one soclety even more 
exclusive than etther of the original 
had been 


ones 


CAR-RIDES FOR ONE FARE. 


One of the offictals of the Metropelitan 
Street Railway is responsibie for the state. 
Ment that tt required the best bradns of the 
company and a week of solid 


semplify the transfer system 


fixuring to 
on the oom. 
pany s lines and establish the “)stem now 
in use. Of course, the COMPANY Ss interests 
Were considered, as well as the conve hienee 
of the pussengers: yet ty remains a fact 
that persons living om the Upper 
ef the city who wish to cross town cun do 
eo dilly for an indefinite Period. if they 
lie ks without expending more than 
nickel, Thix is the way it may be done 


Koard «a down-town car of the Madison 


tust side 


are 
a 


Avenue line. say at Sixnty-first Street 
a transfer from the 


tiet 
cemducter ter a Sixth 
Avenue doewn-town eur Pore elor of the 
transfer Will be read Then get abe 
iJoss-town Fifts -niny 


ind a 
Street car, <hew the 
comduetor the red transfer. which De 
vlhowed to take 


i het 
Keep it tll the nent duy 
ind tide is often as vou Hke bys merely ox 
posing the same tranefer ne south has 
eurtled a transfer for week 


across the 


amd rides 
elty every morning for nothing. 
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LONDON, May ~The London season 
is as bright, so far as the weather is con- 
cerned, as ever a London season was, the 
dresses of the women are as gay, the 
throngs on Piccadilly and Bond 8treet as 
large. Lut there is always something lack- 
ing. Perhaps It is that in the absence of 
big social functions there is a greater de- 
mand than usual for musical and dramatic 
hovelties, while there is nothing new at the 
Opera and littl: promised there besides an 
English setting of the subject of Shakes- 
Peare’s “Much Ado About Nothing,” by 
Charles Villiers Stanford, and Massenet's 
“Rot dys’ The programmes of pure 
music are somewhat better, but even they 
would seem dull and uninspiring to a con- 
certgoer accustomed to the rich musical 
Variety of a New York Winter. 

In the theatres the most novel things 
lately have been revivals of “ Wheels With- 
in Wheels" and “ The Case of Rebellious 
Susan.” Plays by Arthur Pinero, Richard 
Carton, Haddon Chambers, Henry Arthur 
Jones, Robert Marshall, and Bret Harte, 
Which might as well as not have been pro- 
duced here this Spring, have been held 
over because a bad season was looked for. 
Charles Frohman might have brought over 
Maude Adams for a Summer engagement 
at a West End theatre that surely would 
have been prodigiously profitable, for there 
is great curlosity here about Miss Adams. 
But he did not see the opportunity until it 
Was too late to get a theatre. 

London ts too well supplied with theatres, 
as a general thing, yet there is always a 
large demand for the temporary lease of 
any playhouse. Every theatre ts occupled 
with some sort of a play, and some of them 
are very good plays, but the proportion 
of stupid ones ts too large. 


As for the fine arta, there are picture 
shows worthy of respect almost without 
number. Opinions may differ as to whether 
the annual display of the Royal Academy 
is rather better or rather worse than usual. 
There is probably not much difference 
either way 

Picture displays abound on every hand, 
frem the splendid show of Spanish paint- 
ings at the Guildhall in the City to the 
Changing exhibitions in the Bond Street 
shops In fact, picture shows are as 
plentiful in London in the season as 
afternoon tea shops. The English habit 
of tea drinking has spread pretty much all 
over the world now. You may get your 
cup of tea in Paris these Spring afternoons 
in many varieties from the shops in the 
Rue St. Honoré, where they give you “ five- 
oclocktea,”’ all in one word, which tastes 
like medicinal herbs, to the Pavilion d'Ar- 
min d'Enville, in the Bois, where the tea is 
Souchong and the toast is hot and thin and 
buttered and the Hungarian band plays 
charmingly while you eat and drink. But 
London is still essentially the home of the 
tea shop. It exists there in all grades and 
all varieties, ang it is patronized by all 
classes of society, for every one in London 
takes tea. 

The most noteworthy of them all proba- 
lly is Mrs. Robertson's, just at the bend in 
Bond Street. which is represented on the 
Stage in ‘The Wilderness"’.at the St, 
James's Theatre. I do not know whether 
Mrs. Robertson is the widow of a country 
curate or a capitalized syndicate. There 
is a certain air about the place, however, 
that discredits the latter hypothesis. You 
enter through a narrow passageway from 
the street and are presently in a courtyard, 
whence vou enter either of two unpreten- 
tious buildings. Whichever you enter, and 
whether you ascend the narrow stairs to an 
upper room or get your light repast on the 
ground level, soft music will sound in your 
ears and your tea will be of Chinese growth. 
This is most rare. The India and Ceylon 
teas predominate in London. The tea is 
always strong and hot and there is plenty 
of it, but the flavor lacks delicacy. 

At Mrs tobertson’s one meets only the 
smartest folks, the comliest women, the 
best dressed men, and the viands are 
served by well-bred young women, wio 
wear trailing gowns of a lavender hue, 
with snowy white aprons, and whose aspect 
is such that the most venturesome man 
would never dare to offer one a fee. This 
is, In fact, the only place in London where 
one does not give the waiters fees. As a 
hint to the indiscreet, there are little boxes 
nailed up, here and there, with signs to 
the effect that money put in them is given 
to the musicians, though probably Mv-s. 
Rebertson is uble to pay well enough for 
the musik IIler shop 1s reproduced at the 
St. James's, Day & Martin's was on 
the blacking boxes in good Joe Gargery’s 
time, rather architecturally, but the 
exactly right, and play 
perfection, 
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Thus from music to the fine arts, 
tea, We re tu the drama 
much that new to said about either 

Wheels Within Wheels" or “ The Case 
of Rebelious Susan In the former, at che 
Criterion Theatre, Arthur sourchier’s 
portrayal of the “ bounder,”” Jim Blagden, 
much truer to nature and much more 
omusing either of the portrayals of 
that ize in New York. ‘The treat- 
ment play, however, is utterly 
ferent been accustomed 
tw As Carton, 
intended 
this is the 

The Mr: 
ton, who 
elderly, stout 
ice is masculine, 


through 
turn There is noc 


is be 


is 
than 
persen 
of the 
from that 
the R. C 
the production 
right reading. 

Onslow Bulmer is Miss Comp- 
Mrs. Carton, She is 
and very tall, ler 
She is @ daughter of 


tile 
We have 
author, super- 


here, presumably 


is also 


stern, 
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the famous comedian, Compton, who was 
a contemporary of the elder Buckstone and 
Ben Webster. Her younger brother, Ed- 
mund, died years ago, after winning renown 
in the company of Adelaide Neilson in 
America. Miss Compton is something more 
than a mere actress here. She is an n- 
stitution. Yet she has none of the scif- 
advertising skill of Mrs. Kendal, and is 
quite devoid of the charm of beauty. 

lier overpowering Mrs. Bulmer, homely, 
self-possessed, and stern-voiced, is con- 
trasted with the Lord Eric Chantrell of 
Dion Boucicault, a slender comedian of 
short stature and a tremulous, self-dispar- 
aging manner, and there are many lines re- 
lating to this odd physical contrast which 
were omitted when the parts were acted by 
John Mason and Hilda Spong. But, though 
Mr. Boucicault touches his rOle delicately 
and with a keen sense of humor, ‘ Wheels 
Within Wheels" seemed to me to be hard- 
ly worth while in the circumstances, except 
for Mr. Bourchier's droll! Blagden. Lour- 
chier, both as actor and manager, is a 
lively figure in the London theatrical fteld 
Mrs. Bourchier (Violet Vanbrugh) ts promi- 
nent In the revival of the comedy of Jones 
at the Wyndham's Theatre Her Mrs 
Quesnel ts right In tone and feeling, and 
represents a good-hearted and quite posst- 
ble woman of the world, and, as a whole 
“The Cause of Rebellious Susan’’ wears 
better. than Carton’s somewhat younger 
comedy. Much of tt ts of real human inter- 
est. Much more, however, {8 made up of 
already anctent theatrical artifice, and tt 
needs all the exquisite art and personal dis- 
tinction of Charles Wyndham, all the grace 
and charm of Mary Moore to make It seem 
fresh and living 

When I saw the plece unearthed briefly 
by the stock company at the Murray Hill 
Theatre early last Winter it seemed more 
valuable than jt seems now In its refined 
surroundings at Wyndham's. The English- 
speaking stage has few actors who can 
equal Wyndham In such a role Sir 
Richard Kato, the adrolt, self-possessed, 
eloquent man of the modern world, a prac- 
tical nature subdued by cultivation and 
experience, softened by mild sentiment, 
quite devoid of passion. His acting, tn 
such rolex, wears well. But Jones's come- 
dies grow old quickly and not grace- 
fully. 


as 


too 


I should say a few words, in conclusion, 
about "The Messenger Boy “ at the Gatety 
Theatre, because that long-popular ex- 
ample of the musical variety play is to be 
transplanted to New York carly in the 
Autumn. Like most of its kind, it is the 
work of divers and many artificers of farce 
and: melody. Its lyrics are coherent and 
fairly graceful, its humor generally rudl- 
mentary, its wit elusive. tut, ke all 
those nondescript productions of George 
Edwardes's, it is beautifully done. 

The women are pretty and the dresses 


are handsome. Marie Studholme and Vio- 
let Lloyd are the leaders among the wo- 


men, with a noisy comic girl, Claire Ro- 
maine, and an almost speechless but un- 
commonly lovely one, whose talent is all 
plastic, and whose name on the house bill 
I cannot identify. The comic men are 
Edmund Payne, a droll little chap, who is 
the messenger boy, and has a terrible time 
with a dish of macaroni at Brindisi; Fred 
Wright, Jr., a dancer who can sing, and a 
comic singer who is also a comic actor, 
and L. Mackinder, a “ juvenile’ gentle- 
man, whose melody and humor one must 
doubtless get used to if he would enjoy 
them. 

“The Messenger Boy" is not without its 
slow moments, and the “ revised version” 
now on view contains some hints from 
Weber and Ficlds which will not do in the 
New York market. But these can be elim- 
inated easily, and the thing ts, ag least, as 
smart, tuneful, and handsome as ‘“‘A Run- 
away Girl”’ and others of its kind. 

EDWARD A. DITHMAR, 


FOREIGN LANDS. 


A London cable dispatch 
Africa. 


printed recently reports Bishop 
Joseph C. Hartzell, Missionary 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
In Africa, as saying that the oldest and 
most’ remote peoples everywhere are 
standing in defiant championship of 
their ancient creeds and territory, and 
that “all through Africa [ have seen signs 
ot this revolt of the barbaric nations 
Great Britain is experiencing in Ashanti.” 
Aside from the Moroccan question which 
France is trying to solve, there are two 
points in Africa which, of laie, have given 
the British Government considerable 
trouble, and which, from time to time, form 
the subject of brief cable dispatches. One 
is in the new colony of Nigeria on the 
western and the other in the 
British protectorate of Somaliland, on the 
castern, 

Gathering inspiration from the revolt of 
the tribes around Kumassi last Summer 
the Emirs in Northern Nigeria rebelled. It 
was impossible to organize a campaign 
against these chiefs while so many troops 
were on service in Ashanti, but when Sir 
Frederic Hodgson had been rescued from 
KKumassi and Col. Willeocks had succeeded 
in restoring complete tranquillity among 
the Ashanti tribes, two strong expeditions 
Were sent against the powerful Emirs of 
KKontagora and Bida in the north. The 
most recent advices received at Downing 
Street are that both have been successful; 
Bridsh garrisons now occupy Kontagora 
and Bida, and the Union Jack now floats 


coast, is 


of national disintegration, 


| Madrid, 


hostile slave-raiding chiefs ef that part of 
Africa. It is also officially reported that 
the whole northern frontier of Nigeria has 
voluntartly recognized British rule, that 
the sjave trade in that part of the coun- 
try has been effectually crushed, and that 
there is no Hkelihood of further trouble. 

In regard to the expedition operating 
against the Mad Mullah in British East 
Africa the latest official report shows 
that Berbera, the capital of Somaliland, 
has never been in danger of a raid. The 
Abyssinian expedition which is operating 
ia conjunction with the British force un- 
der Col. Swayne was first to discover and 
to attack the Mullah at Walwal. He re- 
treated inland, leaving thousands of cam- 
els, ponies, and sheep, and is now reported 
at Lassidar with 40,000 men, including 
8,000 horsemen. It is expected by the 
Etritish Foreign Office that the ultimate 
escape of the Mullah ts impossible, as the 
Abyssinians will watch him until the Brit- 
ish forces have completed their transporta- 
tien arrangements, when the wo expedi- 
tlons will advance upon him from opposit: 
directions. Col. Bwayne'sa force. includes 
1,000 native troops, a battalion of mounted 
infantry, and a Camel Corps, in all amount- 
ing to nearly 2.000 men. The Abyssinian 
ferce ia said to consist of 4,000 horsemen, 
all armed with modern rifles. 

°° 

Admiral Cervera, while speak- 
ing before the Naval Congress 
in Madrid a week ugo, is re- 
ported to have said: “ Observing as IL do 
what is going on at the present day, I am 
afraid Spain may become like the Italy of 
the Middle Ages.’ What is regarded with 
so much fear by conservative Spaniards and 
what they consider as unmistakable signs 
is the effort on 
the part of the industrial and radical forces 
of the peninsula to separate the Church 
and State, and to secure fiscal autonomy 
for the various territorial departments 

Telegraphic censorship still prevails at 
Barcelona, Cadiz, and other cen- 
political and tndustrial agitation, 
and the papers of the capital are still 
printed under Government supervision, at 
least as far as editorial expression is con- 
cerned, The news columns of these papers, 
however, show what actually taking 
place. Of late the police have received or- 
ders not to disperse anti-clerical meetings 
as there are no disturbances and 
sald against the present Gov- 

dynasty; consequently, tt Is 
said that a freedom of speech exists in 
Madrid in regard to the Church which ts 
entirely unprecedented. The other day, at 
a large Anti-Clerical meeting held in the 
handball court in Madrid, Seflor Luis Rod- 
riguez violent in which he 
said: “' We not want any religious or- 
ders We demand the separation of the 
Church and State We ara the enemies of 
both the regulir and secular clergy.” 
Speeches were also made by Sefiores Ortiz, 
Salmeron, and Garcia, the last named being 
an ex-Minister, in which they boldly de- 
clared that the Clerical Party was causing 
the decadence of Spain. Even the Socialist 
leader, Sefior Iglesias, was permitted to say 
that “to the Soctalist Party Clericalism is 
a thick branch which prevents us from 
reaching the trunk of the religious bour- 
geoisie The bourgeoisie wishes to make 
Clericalism its tool. After we have over- 
thrown Clericalism we shall be able to give 
the coup de grace to the bourgeoisie." 

In regard to the desire for a partial de- 
centralization of government which the in- 
dustrial elements in Catalonia and other 
centres are agitating, their plea is based 
upon the existing status of the Basque 
provinces, which for several centuries have 
enjoyed the privilege of raising their quota 
for the support of the national Government 
in the ways best suited to their inhabitants. 
This principle of fiscal autonomy ts in the 
propaganda of the National Union, which 
from being a mere collection of trade 
unions with Socialistic proclivities, is said 
now to be rapidly growing into a formidable 
political party, which so far, however, has 
betrayed no anti-dynastic signs, 
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A fortnight ago it was re- 
ported in these columns that 
negotiations were going on 
between Russia and Servia tending toward 
an offensive and defensive alliance, al- 
though certain European papers, which are 
more or less the mouthpieces of local diplo- 
matic circles, have been assuming that the 
story was without foundation or was at 
least premature. ‘The Information of Vienna 
emphatically declares that such an under- 
standing has actually been arrived at, and 
it details the circumstances which led 
ty the negotiations, 

It seems that in March, when the Aus- 
trian, and still more the Hungarian, press 
manifested their dissatisfaction with the 
Russophile attitude the Servian Gov- 
ernment, even going so far us to threaten 
the occupation of Servia, King Alexander's 
secretary, M. Petronievitch, went to St. 
Petersburg and informed the Russian Gov- 
ernment that Servia required protection; 
he was authorized to state by King Alex- 
ander and Queen Draga that the assur- 
ance of the protection of the dynasty would 
cause Servia to place her army at the dis- 
posal of Russia under certain conditions. 
“The idea,’ says the Information, “ was 
to conclude a treaty similar to that which 
King Milan entered Into with Austria-Hun- 
gary in 1882."" 

In confirmation of the approaching treaty 
the Information points out that the Russian 
Minister in Belgrade, M. Tebarikotf, has 
already received orders to proceed, in com- 
pany with the military attaché of the lega- 
tion, on a tour through Servia, and, above 
all, to inspect the principal fortresses. He 
is at present Visiting Kast Servia, where 
he ts sald to Baye been received with great 


Russo-Serv- 
iano Enteute. 


up 


of 


ae aa.%. - 


enthusiasm by the garrisons there. = 
Vienna organ adds that the agreement = 
amount to Russia's pledging herse at 
maintain the status quo in the ae 
while Servia will pledge herself to - 
her military force at the disposal of oe 
sia In case of an Austro- Russian war, W ea 
aside from this, the convention if er 
cluded “' will be of great importance for aa 
future development of Servia and 
Balkan Peninsula.” _ 
* 
It is ‘now the belief in dip- 
The Fears of lomatic circles in Constan- 
Tbe Sultes. tlonple that the recent selz- 


ure of mail at the foreign Post — 
was due to a telegram which the — 
received about the Ist of May ee 
Munir Bey, the Ottoman Ammen ie 
Paris, stating that the Young Turkey ee 
ty was preparing 4 revolutionary o- a 
stration which would be made in the = : 
tal in the first week in June. Munir Bey 
ed to have advised his master = 
take every precaution and to onsen ter “i 
find out the persons residing In ¢ pony 
nople who are in communication — ee 
Young Turkey Party in Paris, as the dé 
onstration would undoubtedly have its me 
ception in Pera or the foreign quarter = 
Constantinople. The Sultan immediately 
sent a circular to the embassies and lega- 
tions, requesting the foreign pepeeseninn 
tives to give out no more cards to their re 
e countrymen for the Selamlik pre- 

He also instructed Izzet Bey, his 
second secretary, who of late has had 
charge of watching the Young Turkey Par- 
ty, to devise some means of laying his 
hands upon the foreign mall. Izzet at once 
gave orders to seize the mailbags arriving 
at the foreign Post Office, with the result, 
as already related in the cable dispatches, 
of provoking stern representations of re- 
ventment from the Ambassadors and Min- 
ixters 

It seems therefure that the theory held in 
vome quarters that the action of the Turk- 
ish Government in the matter Indicated 
that the Sultan was upon the aboll- 
thon of the foreign Post Office is not enter 
tained fn diplomatic circles in Constantino- 
it is said, although 
and the 


is report 


spectiv 
cession 


bent 


ple In the meantime 
the status quo 
Sultan has explained the seizure as all @ 
mistake, wholesale «arrests looked for 
in Pera, inspired by the letters confiscat- 
Many of the local leaders of the Young 


left the city 


has been restored 


are 


ed 
Turkey Varty 


under foreign passports, 
e,° 


have quietly 


Recent mail advices from 
Candia, Island of Crete, 
show that the newly elect- 
ea Assembly is likely to come into conflict 
with the mandate of the four protecting 
pewers, which declares upon indemnities to 
the extent of &) per cent. being paid to for- 
eign subjects for sustained during 
the insurrection four years ago. The pow- 
to allow the Assembly to 
and have requested 


Crete and 
The Powers. 


losses 


ers also decline 
discuss the mandate 
the Government of the island to nominate 
a committee, which shall fig the amount 
of the indemnities in concert with the Con- 
suls. It seems that since the end of 1806 a 
surtax of 3 per cent. has been imposed to 
provide compensation for losses during the 
insurrection of that year, but no steps have 
been hitherto taken with regard to indem- 
nities for the much more extensive losses 
of 1897. Prince George, the General Come 
missioner of the powers, his Govern- 
ment have recently been blamed 
by members of the Assembly from the fact 
that the latter, during his visit last Winter 
to certain European Courts, failed to ob- 
tuln permission to declare political auton- 
omy in the island. M. Venezelo, who was 
recently dismissed from the Government on 
account of his antl.Greek proclivities, 13 
sald to have cost the Government dearly, 
for the recent elections only returned Gov- 
ernment members to nine seats. On the 
other hand, it is said that M. Venezelo 
reckons twenty-nine followers among the 
elected members; M. Michelidakis, 
f the Candiote Opposition, six- 


and 
severely 


newly 
the leader o 
teen, and M. Pologeongakis, another Oppo- 
sition chief, four. The collapse of the pare 
ty against Greck annexation, which was 
predicted in Candia the elections, 
did not materialize, and it is now generally, 
believed by unprejudiced observers that M. 
Venezelo has suffered little in the estima- 
tion of the islanders from the maledictions 
of the Athenian press. 
s o,° 

Recently a ietter from 
French Trade yp eiectournelles declaring 
in China, that France was rapidly be- 
ing drawn into the vortex of the “ yellow 
peril’ was published in Le Temps of Puris. 
The paper now made its reply. It 
insists that French troops present 
in China French trade, 
which in tu 2US.000,0007, 
out of a foreign tradg of 
000,000f, Moreover, French trade 
rapidly increasing, for between 
189 French factories in 
from 33 to France Le Temps as- 
serts, hulds a large share in Chinese loans 
and mines, and it adds: “ We Frenchmen 
figure one-sixth in China’s foreign trade 
and for more than one-third in rall- 
ways. Our concessions are predominant in 
ut least three of her richest mining prov- 
inces, and our geographical position (Ton- 
king) defend 
against all economic competition in five of 
her southern and central provinces. * * ® 
It now seems probable that China is 
to live under a kind of more or less close 
protectorate of the civilized “nation= No 


power is more interested than France in 
making this plen last as long as possible. 
We have merely to develop the results al- 
ready secured in order to occupy one of the 
chief places in this concert and to enjoy 
one of the largest shares in the profits 
which Europe may uerive from it.’ 
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Foreign Correspondence Ngw, YORK TIMES, 
JOLO, Islands, April 12:—His- 
tory spectacular just now 
in the as in the north- 
but it is at least progressive. When 
Bates made the famous treaty with 
Sultan of Sulu he had to seek that per- 
ge, who did not respond to the miltary 
summons even under the threat of force. 
Last Monday a messenger rode over to the 
Sultan's capital at Maibun from the head- 


Philippine 
may be 
southern Philippines 


not as 
ern, 
Gen 
the 


sone 


quarters of the Twenty-third Infantry at 
Jolo to say that the Civil Commission was 
expected the next day, and that Major 


Sweet wished the Sultan to be on hand to 
pay his respects. He not only lost no time 
in responding to that summons, reaching 
Jolo a day ahead of the commission, but 
he gave his approval to a popular demon- 
stration more elaborate than anything of 
the kind ever tendered to visitors before, 
and afterward boarded the commission's 


as if he had begun to fear 
or 


ship as meekly 
that his sovereignty rested on tolerance 
else that the time had perhaps come when 
he needed a steady hand to help hold his 
crown in place. 

In the blue harbors that 
about, a prudent skipper keeps his dis- 
tance from shore. Passengers may gaze 
deep in these Summer seas and watch the 
land rise and fall beneath them as it does 


prevail here- 


where the foot treads firm. But their 
pastime is the concern of the deep water 
master, and when a bottom looks as if 


he puts out 
and gets 
if night 
a plausi- 


crouching for a spring on deck, 
the lead, slows down the engine, 
the overboard, especially 
has come, as soon as he can find 
ble reason for it. 

The moment the Sumner had off her star- 
board beam on Tuesday night a cluster of 
shore lights the skipper made sure that no 
coral hilltops were within the ship's radius 
and transferred his anxiety about getting 
inland to those whose aspirations in that di- 
rection were stronger than his own. Con- 
sequently the morning view consisted of an 
opal sea and hills sloping to a crescent 
beach, flecked in one part with glistening 
white structures and in another with the 
pointed straw roofs that mark the native 
habitat, and behind all a bank of deepest 
green, fresh and shining under the garlands 
of cloud that still crowned it. The distance 
Was too great to make signs of human mo- 
tion visible. 


The inaction was not for long. Distance 
veiled the actors, but could not wholly con- 
ceal them, and flashes of color darting and 
gliding where land and water met betok- 
ened the bustle of preparation for a brill- 
fant entry. It began in pageant fashion, 
stately and in compact mass. A freshening 
wind gave the sun full play on the scarlet, 
biue, white, and purple of the advancing 
flotilla. Presenty the mass flattened out 
cone-shaped, and slowly it forked, one 
prong reaching far astern and the other 
coming straight on. Flags took distinct 
form as’ the lines approached. No craft, 
however small, omitted the Stars and 
Stripes. Many flew them from every pos- 
sible perch. Some carried scarlet canopies, 
their supports fluttering with the same 
emblem. Others built above the canopies 
a rigging with a masthead for the National 
flag on top and below the Moro flag, with 
five white stars on a dark-blue corner- 
piece and two broad bars in the body set 
off with the crescent and dagger. 


The inner prong curved at nearer ap- 
proach, that its progress might become 
parallel with the outer one. Not less than 
100 boats composed the procession, and 
none of them carried sail. Glinting paddle 
blades could be seen as the crescent took 
a wide sweep astern, The two prongs there- 
by joined again, the procession came down 
in solid line upon the ship. Then for the 
first time the actors got into full view— 
a dusky company, turbaned in yellows, 
blues, white, reds, browns, and in fanci- 
ful combinations of those colors. . There 
were jackets in spangles and in embroid- 
eries, in broad and narrow stripes of con- 
trasting shades, and trousers that varied 
from skin tights buttoning at the ankle, to 
loose designs roomy enough for skirts. 
Dancers stood in the bows of many of the 
boats, where they did more work with arms 
than with legs. The women were as gaudy 
as the men, and the naked babies who add- 
ed their voices to the shouting welcome 
as the procession passed around the ship 
left no room to doubt that all of the Sul- 
tan'’s subjects within hail had responded 
loyally to the rallying call of their chief 
to make the reception worthy of the realm. 


Thie prelude to the day's performance 
carried the morning well along, for every- 
body on the small craft was intent on 
emphasizing the welcome and kept up the 
greetings until voices refused to shout, 
firecrackers had become a flotsam of red 
paper, and the tom-toms responded only 
to weary sirokes, Then the fiotilla wheeled 
into a column and started shoreward. There 
was to be a clear sea for the Sultan's 
approach, which a booming salute soon an- 
nounced, Some question had arisen about 
this proceeding. Opinion yielded to the 
suggestion of Major Sweet that, since the 
Sultan had been quite graceful in waiving 
his inborn notion of precedence, a salute 
would improve his feelings, and the sooner 
it was fired the better he would like it, 
regardless of the practice of speeding 
rather than welcoming a guest of rank. 
“If it made no difference to him when the 
powder went off on his account no one 
eee an fe ee the full blast on 
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A DAY WITH SULU’S SULTAN. 
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fan .of bright 
They advanced 
the echo of, the 
playing among 
alongside, 

The Sultan led the 
laddcr. There was no mistaking him. 
Layers of gold lace covered the shoulders 
and breast of his black frock His 
famous $10,000 pear! shone over his heart 
in a setting of gold with diamond points 
The gold facing on his black fez flashed 
with diamonds. He came ungloved, that 
the sun might play with its rival in min- 
ature that dazzled from his hand. White 
duck trousers of modern crease, tan shoes 
fresh from the maker, and gold-bowed spec- 


plumage behind the. barge, 
with. stroke sq swift. that 
salute must still have been 
the hills when they came 


way up the ship's 


coat, 
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tacles completed the outward adornment 
of Sulu’s ruler. 


Stripped of these trappings nothing ap- 
peared to distinguish the Sultan from his 
retinue. He would not win a prize on his 
face, figure, or bearing. Of medium stat- 
ure, pitted skin, his heavy upper lip drawn 
frequently back to display a set of uneven 
teeth blackened by betel; dull, uncertain 
eyes of the kind incapable of firm gaze, and 
the stoop and plodding step of a man grown 
old without the help of years, present both 
the first and the abiding impression of him. 
His gran@ attire was an object of beauty 
compared with that of the following he 
brought aboard. His advisers and council 
had decked themselves out in costumes 
Similar to the gaudy display on the. early 
morning flotilla, but contact dispelled illu- 
sions so thoroughly that it seemed a pity 
that they had not staid far enough off to 
prevent inspection in detail. As for the 
bodyguard, the possession of a ragged un- 
dershirt and tight drawers, whose appeals 
for the laundry had never been heeded, de- 
noted perhaps some measure of prosperity 
denied to those who came in the buff from 
the waist upward and the loins downward, 
but it was less attractive, for the naked 
showed at least well-knit frames and sin- 
ews fit for any task. 


Two articles of attire furnished the native 
his chief concern, a turban and a sash 
belt.. No one lacked in this respect, even 
the dignitaries in complete modern suits 
girding themselves with the latter, and 
the most scantily clad of the bodyguard of 
ecutthroats crowning their murderous faces 
with the coils of cotton prints which the 
Mohammedans wear as their distinctive 
badge. Every one in the bodyguard had 
thrust within the folds of his sash a 
borong or bolo, with wooden scabbard and 
sinuous hilt, on which he always kept his 
eye and often his hand, as if half expecting 
a command to prepare for action, and rel- 
ishing by anticipation the choice treasure 
of heads that might fall to his lot if 
chance should offer a scrimmage. 


The Sultan's reputation for thrift and? for 
willingness to profit by the expenditure of 
other people’s money suffered nothing by 
his visit to the Sumner. Judge Taft, the 
President of the commission, had said 
something to him about a suggestion for 
improving the harbor of Jolo. The Sultan 
wished to know’ at once what woyld be 
done, when it would be done, and how much 
money would be spent on it. Delay was 
one of the words that had no place in his 
vocabulary in this connection, so long as 
the United States was to make the im- 
provement. He seemed surprised that no 
one had thought before of providing for 
the dockage at Jolo of ships of any draught 
at all stages of tide. In this connection he 
wished roads built into territory that he 
calls exclusively his own, and it was espe- 
cially important to ‘provide without delay, 
in his opinion, for a road across the hill to 
his capital, so that he and his people migh' 
get free and easy access to market for 
their products. 


On these propositions vague and condi- 
tional answers did not satisfy him, an& he 
was not content until he had obtained as- 
surances nearly definite that consideration 
as favorable as circumstances would permit 
would be given at the earliest opportunity 
to the projects thus outlined, and that in 
the matter of dock accommodation plans 
and specifications would at once be drawn 
as an earnest of intentions in this respect. 

On the understanding that the commis- 
sion would return his call at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon, the Sultan went ashore. 
He had been putting up in a shack in the 
native village where Maharajah Ahang and 
his several wives sell second-hand brasses, 
native cloths, and bolos. The shack is 
built out over the water on a framework 
of bamboo, somewhat difficult of ap- 
proach. As it housed, moreover, besides its 
human occupants and merchandise, a mis- 
cellany of gamecocks, which habitually 
persist in displaying their mettle in and out 
of season, it was decided that the pro- 
posed interchange of official courtesy might 
perhaps better comport with the occasion 
if the return call were made at Major 
Sweet's headquarters than at the Mahara- 
jah’s. Ahang’s gray hairs have taught him 
philosophy, and while in his eyes this ar- 
rangement was a palpable interference 
with trade and sport, he had to bow to 
it when the Sultan assented to the new 
plan, and so it was ordered. The return 
call under the circumstances became an af- 
fair of form, occupying but a few mo- 
ments, and leaving the remainder of the 
afternoon open for other uses. 

The natives had provided a way to fill in 
this time. Obtaining permission to use one 
of the spaces in which the garden town 
within the walls is laid out, they assembled 
there in force, put at the service of the 
visitors thelr best ere and mustelane.. 
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after the fashion of the Japanese geishas, 
and do as little with their feet. Some girl 
children, already adept in the same art, 
which the performer regards as a most 
solemn and serious affair, also showed 
what they had made of their talents. 
There were pantomime dances, and fighting 
men with» sabre ;and shield) pranced about 
the dinning of. the tom-tom until their 
spears broke and they splintered their 
wooden bolos by the ferocity of attack. A 
mournful orchestra of xylophone, flute, 
fiddle, and bamboo drumstick played and 
sang a while. A Chinese orchestra closed 
the entertainment with song and piercing 
accompaniment 

The Sultan had no part in this entertain- 
ment, but lulled his senses among Ahang’'s 
embroidered pillows, with the Maharajah's 
wives about him and the gamecocks sput- 
tering beside his couch. When he had 
rested he went quiétly back to his capital. 

It was as well, probably, that he did not 
stay, for in the Province of Datto Calvi, 
uncomfortably near where he had quar- 
tered, his room has long been regarded as 
better than his company. The same is true 
of the territory which Datto Joa- 
kanain presides, just beyond Calvi's, on the 
west side of the walled town. Joakanain, 
indeed, gave a demonstration of his inde- 
pendence by remaining away from the first 
reception and making a subsequent call on 
the commission aboard the ship, in the 
eapacity of a potentate who could afford to 
stand on his own rights. He recognizes in 
the Sultan certain hereditary rights as to 
which there can be no use in interference, 
but the head of his table is always where 
he himself sits, and there is no master ex- 
himself in his own province. 

When his people covet the Sultan's horses 
and cattle they organize a raid and help 
themselves. The Sultan can recover them 
only by force of arms, and as he has never 
yet been able to penetrate Joakanain’s do- 
minions, except in occasional raids by 
stealth and for stealing, his ledger shows 
him creditor to the Datto for several hun- 
dred head of live stock. Datto Calvi, who is 
Joakanain’s brother, has as little respect 
for the portable property rights of the Sul- 
tan and is as little inclined to yield to him 
any but the most distant deference. 

The Sultan's concern over this lack of re- 
spect long ago became hardened, for the 
domestic emptiness of his title is compen- 
sdted by $5,000, Mexican, yearly stipend, 
which the British North Borneo Company 
pays him for letting that company do as it 
pleases in its territory; by the annual pay- 

ment of $3,000, Mexican, which the United 
States pays him to do nothing; by the reve- 
nues he derives from letting out pear! fish- 
evry privileges, and by the fines that he im- 
poses and is sometimes able to collect from 
subjects who have no means of protecting 
themselves against him. His gross income 
is supposed to run from $15,000 to $20,000 
Mexican, yearly, equivalent to one-half that 
amount in gold, 

Because of his inability to assert himself 
over territory in which powerful Dattos are 
supreme, some of the foreigners have been 
urging on the commission the advisability 
of municipal government as an object les- 
son and foundation that may gradually in- 
terest the natives and serve as something 
on which to build when the frail tenure by 
which they think the Sultan holds power 
may give way. Apart from other reasons 
against this plan, the foreign residents con- 
sist almost wholly of Chinese, who have 
nearly every store and do the bulk of the 
business of the island. The Moro is con- 
tent to leave his knives outside the town 
when he comes visiting, and to be as friend- 
ly as possible both there and off in the 
hills when an American goes looking for 
game or scenery. Gratifying as is this 
change of habit and of disposition toward 
the whites, neither the military authorities, 
from long observation, nor the Commission- 
ers, from the casual inquiries they have 
been able to make, are yet impressed that 
he has yet risen far enough above the soil 


use 


to 
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cent 


to justify fresh experiments in govern- 
ment. FREDERICK W. EDDY. 





Lawn-Making That Made Trouble. 


There is one resident of the Flatbush 
section of Brooklyn who has succeeded in 
turning his best friend into an \enemy. 
The whole trouble was created by the 
Flatbush man desiring to sod his yard 
with as little expense as possible. He had 
recently built a new house near that of 
his friend and the yard was in bad con- 
dition. He managed to levei it off himself, 
but when he decided to have it sodded 
found that it would cost him considerable 
if he let the contract for doing the work 
and furnishing the sod. He decided that 
he would do it himself. 

His friend and neighbor had two bright 
boys. One Saturday morning the Flatbush 
man approached the boys and, after ask- 
ing them if they would like to earn some 
money, told them he would give them one 
cent each for all sods of a certain size that 
they would furnish him, The boys eagerly 
accepted the offer, and the man started 
for his place of business in Manhattan, con- 
fident that when he returned early in the 
afternoon he would find a sufficient num- 
ber of sods that he assumed the two boys 
and their playmates would dig from. some 
of the vacant lots in the neighborhood. He 
was disappointed neither in his hopes nor 
the quantity and quality of the sqds. They 
were of the very best, and when he paid 
the boys, he said: ‘‘ These look as if they 
came from a lawn, they are in such good 
condition.” 

The boys said nothing. Very soon the 
Flatbush man found. out how he had ob- 
tained such fine sod, His friend and neigh- 
bor came rushing into his yard. He was 
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to gasp out: “What do you mean, you 
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by his friend. “W-what d-d-do 
mean?" he finally managed to say. 

‘I mean just this: you have got to relay 
those sod in my yard within an hour or [ 
will have you arrested for stealing them. 
You went and hired my boys and other boys 
to dig up all the sod in my yard. It is oute 
rageous for you to tempt boys in that way,! 
Now put these sed back at once.” 1h 

After y tour of investigation of his nefgh- > 
bor's premis the man who wanted a 
ready made lawn cheap found that the 
boys instead of going to the vacant lots 
as he anticipated, had simply taken his 
neighbor's lawn and transferred it to hig 
yard 

With the aid of some hired men and by 
working until late at night the sods were 
restored to his neighbor's lawn. 

This is the reason why the two men when 
they come over to Manhattan to business 
always sit at opposite ends of the trolley 
car instead of flocking together as they 
had previously done. 


BRITAIN’S CENSUS RETURNS, 


From The London Times. 

The following memorandum has been is- 
sued by the Registrar General: 

The unrevised summary returns as re- 
ceived from the local census officers now 
permit the publication of the figures for the 
administrative counties of England and 
Wales. The returns of London and the 
county boroughs having already been given, 
the data for a statement as to the gross 
total population are at hand. This total 
amounts to 82,525,716. 
A detailed examination of these returns 
as affecting urban and rural areas must be 
reserved for the preliminary report, but 

following comparative figures may be 
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deemed of immediate interest: 
Population, March 31, 1901............32,525.716 
Population April 6, 1891.... 29,002,525 
Population April 4, 1881.... 974,459 
Increase from 1891 to 1901.. 523,191 
from 1881 to 1881............ % 3,028, 086 
rT (per cent.) during intercensal 
pevind, TORI. to. W9S4 ck ca veckewadsaed 12.15 
Increase (per cent.) during intercensal 
period, 1862 to 2902... .cccvccvsnbeoce 11.65 
The increase per cent., therefore, over 
the whole of England and Wales since 1891 


has been greater by one-half per cent. than 
during the previous decennium. 

This may also be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing comparison: 
Ascertained population on March 31... 
Population as estimated by the Regis- 


trar General on the same day on the 
basis of increase in the previous de- 


32,525,716 





COOE * ovncccccnccte sane duchdeeceteccal 2,356,731 
TERCOGS, ov vcd ccaneccesiceccess éoepae . 168,985 


The total population is made up as fol- 
lows, the figures for certain county bor- 
oughs as given on the 4th inst.—and pub- 
lished in The Times on the 5th inst.—having 
been revised: 
County of London 





- 4,526,034 



































Other administrative counties. 18,850, 492 
County boroughs.............- . 9,139,190 
WOGME: nbc nue dccneds tasens saw otvukuet 32,525,716 
POPULATION ENUMERATED IN 1891 AND 
101. 
———- Population. - 
1891. -1901, 
ENGLAND and WALES. .29,002,525 32,525, T16 
62 Administrative Counties20,935,597 23,386,526 
67 County Boroughs....... 8,066,928 9,139,190 
Administrative Counties. 
ENGLAND, 

Bedfordshire ..........4. . 161,378 171,499 
Berkshire .......... * 176,119 180,366 
Buckinghamshire - 186,680 196,543 
Cambridgeshire .. 120,645 120,654 
Isle of Ely.... eee 63,340 64,494 
CRABEEE:. occ s vices ° 535.944 601,042 
Cornwall $22,571 322,857 
Cumberland 266,549 266,904 
Derbyshire . 425,472 604,577 
Devonshire 442,287 436,913 
Dore .é.<% 193,542 202,003 
Durham 798 833,310 
TE, ore sai's vege 578,471 816,524 
jloucestershire 323,980 331,515 
Herefordshire .. 115.762 114,150 
Hertfordshire 226,587 258/044 
Huntingdonshire 55,015 54,127 
Kent + _ 807,328 936,003 
Lancaster . 1,564,696 1,827,330 
Leicestershire ........... + 201,639 225,895 
Lincolnshire —Hoiland .,.. 76,204 TT, 583 
Kesteven ... 105,361 103,967 
wt Lindsey .... 199,051 206,497 
Samy. S00, sine ba WoNae VU gies 4,228,317 4,536,034 
Middlesex ....... 542, 84 792,225 
Monmouthshire .. 203, 426 230,792 
INGUSUEN. > dip cvecesvae 318,301 315,438 
Northamptonshire 189,218 207.466 
Soke of Peterborough .. 35, 240 41.119 
Northumberland .......... 319,750 387,728 
Nottinghamshire 231,745 274,683 
Oxfordshire 148,753 137,118 
Rutlandshire 20,659 19, 708 

Shropshire .... 236,827 239.29 

Somerset ..... 378,166 385,055 
Southampton e411 377,121 
Isle of Wight .. ve 78,672 82,387 
Staffordshire «+ 771,258 79, 625 
Suffolk-—Eastern ... 183,405 189, 153 
bi Western 121,350 117,535 
ONTO odvicd cgtvs nes 419,115 519,522 
Sussex—Eastern 227,499 261,001 
“+ Western 140,987 151,540 
Warwickshire .... 301,412 347,600 
Westmoreland 66,215 64,411 
Wiltshire ..... 262,551 271,372 
Worcestershire ....... 297,589 358, 357 
Yorkshire— East Riding. . 141,180 145.877 
North Riding. . 284,015 285,681 
se West Riding .. 1,294,423 1,460, 857 

WALBS. 

Anglesey ..... 50.475 
Brecknock 54,211 
Cardigan ..... 61,068 
Carmarthen 185,320 
Carnarvon .... 125, 654 
Denbigh 131,588 
MONE og thted 81,487 
Glamorgan 601.080 
Merioneth 4S, 786 
Montgomery 802 
Pembroke 87.856 
WERE. va ersinnee’ 23,263 





In the House of Commons on May 20 Mr. 
George Wyndham, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, stated that the census returns for 
Ireiand showed a population of 4,436,546, a 
decrease of 5.3 per cent. since the previous 
census, 

Scotland, the census shows, has a popu- 
lation numbering 4,471,957 persons. 


Mr. Carnegie’s New Pictures. 


A friend of Andrew Carnegie’s has re- 
ceived word that, during 4 recent visit to 
the Royal Scottish Academy in Edinbufgh, 
Mr. Carnegie purchased an unfinished _pict-- 
ure by the late G. W. Johnstone, the price | 
being 200 guineas. From the 











































































































































































] not ‘so’ black as he is painted, and the 
crow, as the Frenchman puts it, is not 
su devil as he's black. If he were he would 
certainly be very devilish, for nothing in 
the animal kingdom is blacker than the 
crow. As a matter of fact, however, he is 
not half a bad fellow, and it is rather sur- 
prising that his real character is so little 
known and appreciated. He is one of the 
commonest of birds, being found in nearly 
every State in the Union and away north 
to the fur countries, and his large size and 
conspicuous color make it almost impossi- 
ble to mistake him for anything else, in 
this part of the country at least, 

Yet he has been misunderstood for cen- 
turies. Even now very few people give him 
credit for his many good qualities. Super- 
stitious folk have always endeavored to 
make his character match his plumage, and 
a list of the wicked things he is said to 
have done would fill a large volume. He 
has been called an enemy of the farmer, 
the plague of the gardener, and a bird of 
ill-omen. He has been accused of stealing 
the corn, sucking the eggs, and eating the 
chickens and even of alighting on the backs 
of sheep to steal wool for his nest. 

So firm has been the belief in his vil- 
lainy that in many places a price has been 
set upon his head, and one State of this 
Union has a record of having paid a bounty 
on 40,000 dead crows in a single season. 

There is no denying that many of the 
sicries told against him are true. I, for 
one, should not care for the task of estab- 
lishing his reputation as a saint, but fair 
play is a jewel, and when His Blackness 
gets it every farmer in the land will know 
that he has many a worse friend than 
James Crow, Esq. Then the green land- 
scape will not be disfigured by the disrepu- 
table scarecrow, and the dead body of the 
handsome black bird will no longer be 
nailed on the end of the barn as a warning 
to evildoers. 

To be sure, the crow does eat a little of 
the corn, and, in fact, little of every- 
thing he can find which is good to eat, but 
he carns it by the valuable service he ren- 
ders in destroying vast numbers of worms, 
which would soon ac- 
Besides 


a 


grubs, and insects 
count for more corn than he does, 
these dainties, he is fond of fruits, 
and almost all kinds of vegetables, 
He eatches mice occasionally, 
will not turn up his nose at frogs, lizards, 
and other small reptiles when he happens 
to fall them. He will not, a 
rule, eat meat that not fresh, when 
very hard pressed by hunger he bows his 
head the like other philoso- 
phers. 
The 
is the 
their eggs 
all crows do this 
quired in the first place by accident, as the 


seeds, 


also and 


in with as 
but 


is 


to inevitable 
ean find him guilty of 
harassing of small birds by eating 
young 1} hardly think that 
It is possibly a habit ac- 


worst crime | 
and 
habit of man eating is acquired by certain 


tigers. Once having tried it, the crow, like 
the tiger, doubtless sees an opportunity to 


get a good supply of food without trouble or | 


danger and takes advantage of it. He finda 
this particularly convenient in the nesting 
season, when he and his mate have perhaps 
or six hungry mouths besides their 
own to fill 

Then it 


down to 


five 


to fly 


song 


is such an easy matter 
of redwing 
sparrow and carry off the fledglings one by 
one that there is little wonder that he does 
it. He £5, These he 
sometimes eats where he finds them, but if 
that the owners are going to make 
thrusts bill through one of 
the eces and flies away with it to enjoy it 
Then he returns for another and 
until he the whole 
He has been known to carry off in 
the eggs of a wild turkey 
Though he 
himself, 
hawk 
he often 


the nest a or 


g too. 


is very fond of ¢ 


he sees 


a fuss he his 
in peace. 
another, has eaten 
cluteh. 
this way 
But the 
often annoys 
he will just 


even eagle, 


coward, 
than 


crow no 
birds smaller 
boldly attack 
here again 
driving away birds 
the live stock 
wisest birds we have, (if 
be extinct,) and this 
fact that is very 
observant inquisitive. He 
everything which goes on around him, and 
finds out as much about it as he can with- 
out exposing himself to danger. Every un- 

every sight 
the crow and investigated 


is 


as a or 


an and 
the 


might 


serves farmer by 


which upon 
He 


were 


prey 
is one of the 
he not he would 
is probably due to the he 


and very sees 


usual sound and strange is 
taken note of by 
at a safe distance 

We begin to find crow's nests in the early 
part of April I in cedar 
trees, less than twenty feet up, and otners 
in the tops of tall pines and chestnuts, per- 
haps seventy feet above the ground. They 
are bulky affairs, made chiefly of sticks, 
and lined with wild grapevine bark, grass, 
materials, 


have seen some 


and 
The 


are 


other softish 
sometimes mud and 
eggs, from three to 
about one and three-fourth inches long and 
usually bluish 
They differ very 
being 
solid 


moss and 


hair are used. 


six in number, 


green, with brown markings 
much however, 
to 


are 


in color, 


heavily marked he 
while 
sometimes even 
Both 


eggs 


some 
others pale 
few 
the 
very 
mit 
when 


almost brown, 
blue 
or 
incubation 
attentive, 
whil 
she 
The 


and white with 
birds assist in 
The 


food 


markings 
of the male 
often to 
is sitting and relieving 


no 
is 
bringing his 
she ver 
tired 
eggs are hatched in about a fortnight, 
and the young remain in the about 
five weeks. after leaving home the 
family remains together for some time. 
Last Spring I took from the nest three 


is 


nest 
Even 


Plain Black 


NOT SO BLACK IN CHARACTER 'AS: 








_Billy would come in and pick peas too. 


Crows. 


eS 


IN COLOR. 


Tis génerally admitted that the! devil is | young ‘crows, ‘just four Weeks old. ‘They 


were most unpromising creatures, with big 
heads, clumsy feet, and heavy bodies cov- 
ered with pinfeathers. They were utterly 
lacking in the brightness and alertness so 
noticeable in young hawks of less than 
half their age, and looked about as stupid 
as any birds I ever saw. The first day ‘t 
was considerable trouble to feed them; 
after that it was considerable trouble not 
to feed them. I dug them some worms, 
and after trying in vain to coax them to 
eat I was obliged to open their mouths 
and push the fuod down. As this interest- 
ing occupation took up more time than I 
cared to devote to it, I thought I'd try an 
experiment. I set up a noise, intended to 
imitate the cawing of a crow. Bad as it 
was, it worked like a charm. The three 
huddling black things seemed to have re- 
ceived a galvanic shock; three long necks 
were stretched upward and three red cav- 
erns yawned for food. After that they 
were a nuisance, and cawed almost in- 
cessantly from dawn until dark. It would 
have been impossible to “ forget"’ to feed 
them, 

Whenever I put in an appearance they 
hopped through the longest grass and fol- 
lowed me all over the garden. Often when 
I was digging they narrowly escaped being 
cut in two with the spade. 

Their period of dullness and stupidity was 
short. They grew rapidly, and became 
more intelligent every day. At first I used 
to carry them up to the hay loft every 
evening, but as soon as they became strong 
enough, and even before they could fly, 
they went into the barn and hopped up 
stairs themselves. 

Their incessant cawing in the daytime 
brought scores of other crows to the gar- 
den. These would circle about above the 
heads of the little ones, calling loudly, as 
though trying to coax them away. 

In a week or two the youngsters got the 
use of their wings, and flew about from 
the barn to the house, never failing to ad- 
vise us when they were hungry. They soon 
gave up the use of the loft as a bedroom 
and roosted in the trees instead. But no 
matter where they were an imitation of 
their voices was always sure to bring them 
sailing in to be fed. We called them Billy, 
McGee, and McGaw, after the three crows 
‘set on a tree,” 
related in a 


which once 
ventures are 
song. 

By 
admiring neighbor and McGaw 
by an admiring thief, so | was obliged to 
devote myself to the observation of Billy. 
He was certainly a most interesting creat- 
to watch. The first intimation | had 
that inherited a love for bathing was 
one when | had been making photo- 
graphs and came in to find Billy in a tray 
of on the dining room table, and 
dancing all over a batch of prints which 
| had left to soak. He looked awfully wet 
bedraggled, but supremely happy, 
as the prints were ruined already, I 
him finish his bath in peace. 

After that [ always left a porcelain vessel 
full of water under the trees for him. He 
never cared to bathe two days running in 
ihe same water, but when he saw me com- 
ing with a fresh supply he would sail right 
his bath and slide along on its slip- 
bottom. Though he considered him- 
member of the family, he would 
allow rough familiarity from any 
We might stroke or scratch his head, 


certain college 


and by McGee was given away to an 
was stolen 


ure 
he 


day 


water 


so, 


let 


and 


into 
pery 
self a 
never 
one 
if we did it gently, particularly if the ca- 
resses were accompanied by a soothing or 
tone of but if any one 
hand lightly down his back with 

* Hullo, Billy!" he would give a 
snarling and seize the offending 
finger in a grip which took a piece out if 
the hand was removed too suddenly. 

The were no match for him at all. 
leven before he could fly he had a supreme 
contempt for them. One day when he was 
little more than a fledgling he was preening 
tree, when I 
biggest cat stalking him through the grass. 
Like a tigress she drew herself along until 
within few feet of the 
and then she suddenly rushed upon her prey 
had upon hundred other 
birds before. But this time did not 
reach her mark. Something in the appear- 
ance of the creature caused her to pull up. 
As she did so the young crow turned round 
and gave a disgusted “ caw,” and the 
fled toward the house as though the devil 
after her. Afterward, when the bird 
was almost full grown, and walked about 
the garden with a stately stride, and with 
his iridescent black plumage flashing in the 
sun, he would sometimes spy the cats feed- 
ing at their dish near the back door. If he 
hungry he just marched 
into the middle of the dish 
and scattered the cats with a few vigorous 
helped himself, and walked 


apologetic voice, 
passed a 
an abrupt 


cats 


his feathers under a saw our 


a moving feathers, 


as she done a 


she 


cat 


was 


happened to be 


over, jumped 
CaWwSs, away 
again. 

On of 


was 


the back 
porch, of bread 
and milk for Billy's special use. When he 
was little he was fed by hand, but when he 
came in, lifted up the cover 
and he wanted. fut he could 
never be taught to cover the rest up when 
went 


in 
bow! 


the icebox, 
always 


the 
there 


top 
a 


grew older he 


took what 
he away 

He wanted to do almost anything he saw 
any If the big 
pillars were being removed from the toma- 
toes Billy would put his whole heart into 
the job, and if any one was picking peas 
But 


one else do. green cater- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


and whose ad- } 


he always ate his instead of putting them 
into the basket. 

Toward the end of the Summer he left us. 
For some time he had been getting very in- 
timate with a strange crow, and I used to 


See them sitting on a ‘Wall in® the “éarly* 


morning, possibly planning ‘an e¥dpement. 
At any'rate, he' began té get moré Afd more 
trregwar in ‘hid ‘habits, ‘until ‘ond “tiorning 
he’ never appeared for breakfast ‘at all. He 
came back the following day, just to say 
“ Good-bye,"’ I suppose, and then flew away 
and has never been heard of since. 
ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES. 


REVEALED IN TH 


; From The Boston Journal. 

One of Boston's teachers, in order to util- 
ize the circus parade as a nature lesson, 
/Meclared a, short; intermission and; ed 

|, her. pupils ;to .witness..the yrocession, in- 
+ Serming. them, in .adyance, however,” that 
jreagh ene would have to, tell about Some- 
. thing he saw. Later, when one of the 
youngest of the class wus called upon for 
a’ description, he gave in detail what he 
saw in one of the cages, and ended up by 


saying: ‘I am not sure what the animal 
is called, but i think it is hippomobile.” 


E TUNNEL. 


ORE ASSO 


QUEER OLD DRAINS AND AN 


UNDERGROUND 


MACADAM ROAD. 


Queer old drains that used to keep dry 
the farm lands of the Bloomingdale district 
many years ago are being found by Con- 
tractor William Bradley in his section of 
the rapid transit subway, which extends 
along Broadway from Sixtieth to One Hun- 
dred and Fourth Street. The largest of the 
drains was crossed at FEighty-seventh 
Street. It is built of huge stones, its form 
being square and its diameter about four 
feet, The rocks of the bottom and two 
sides are unhewn and large. The single 
flat one that lies across the top*is compara- 
tively smooth and was evidently fashioned 
for its present position, and its thickness is 
ten or twelve inches. So much water runs 
thrqugh the drain that the tunnel con- 
trector has to keep pumps busy to prevent 
his work from being flooded. 


Another relic of old times that Mr. Brad- 
has stumbled across is the macadam 
foundation of the Bloomingdale Road, the 
predecessor of the Boulevard and Riverside 
Drive. The city authorities did away with 
thet thoroughfare so long ago that few peo- 
ple know anything about it, and the Broad- 
wiy that runs largely above its old line is 
o: a level so much higher that the con- 
tractor’s men were digging fully twenty 
feet belowethe street surface when they 
came upon “the aged, but well preserved, 
macadam foundation at Eighty-fifth Street. 
As yet not much of it has been uncovered, 
but when they have gone a little further 
the blasters may be able to give some in- 
teresting talks about how people built 
roads in the beginning of the last century. 

It was in the Bradley section, which is 
called No. 6, (A and B,) that the famous 
Boulevard trees had to be uprooted, and 
many were the protests from residents of 


ley 


} the upper west side before those obstacles 
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jp cemd (00, 


| absent. 


had been gotten out of the way by the 
Rapid Transit Commission. As the street 
exists now, on only twelve blocks below 
One Hundred and Fourth Street are the 
trees still standing, these being from Sev- 
enty-first to Eighty-first, and from One 
Hundred and Second to One Hundred and 
Fourth Streets. On other block 
along this, the longest section of the entire 
subway, the pretty elms have given place 
to derricks, tollhouses, stationary engines, 
trestles, and all the other disfiguring 
companiments of the tunnel work. 


every 


ac- 


Of sewer complications the Bradleys—the 
head sub-contractor being assisted by his 
brother, James Bradley—have had not a 
few. The main one they had to shift was 
at Eighty-first Street. Crossing Broadway 
there, the conduit ran to the North River. 
To get it out of the way of the tunnel the 
contractors lowered {t all the way from 
West End Avenue to the east side of Broad- 
way, directing its just under the 
grade level of the subway and using the 
same method, practically, as was employed 
with the trunk sewer at Twenty-second 
Street and Fourth Avenue.’ Another big 
sewerage line crossing Section 6 was at 
Sixty-fifth Street. This is now being low- 
ered in the same way. Besides these two, 
there were many smaller ones, some cross- 
ing Broadway and ywthers running up and 
down. The line that crosses at Sixty-fifth 
takes a turn down Broadway and 
empties into the one with which Naughton 
& Co. had such difficulty at the Circle. In 
addition to the sewers there are numerous 
gas and water pipes and electric conduits 
above Sixtieth Street, but most of these 
smaller lines will not have to be shifted in 


course 


; position. They will be temporarily support- 


ed in their present places until the subway 
finished, when they and the tun- 
will be covered up and the pave- 
them at the same 


nearly 
itself 
replaced 


is 
nel 
ments 
time 
jarring the diminution due to the strike 
the the number of men 
work 6 varies between S00 
or since the trouble with 
labor unions began many of the drill- 
hoisters, and other workers have been 
A large number bas been replaced 
non-union labor, but the work is going 
However, the subcontractor 
is ahead of his time and can 
up for a little while. He 
says that he estimates the work on nis 
section to be one-third finished. He 
three more years in which to complefe it 
the Naughton people bestir them- 
Bradley will precede their en- 
attacking the problem of tun- 
the Manhattan Elevated 
Naughton's section the tun- 
the elevated road at 
and Broadway, while 
under at Sixty-fifth 

At the latter point 
days before the work 
have been 


struc- 


above 


ten days, 


Section 


last 


of 
at 
course, 
the 


ers, 


by 
tlong slowly. 
that 


afferd to 


he 
let 


Says 


has 


Unless 
Mr 
gineers in 
neling under 
Railroad, On 
nel has to 
Fifty-third 
Bradley 
Street 
it will 


is begun 


selves, 


go under 
Street 
go 
Broadway) 
but a few 
Already 


has to 
and 
be 
deep cuts 
ot the 
the stari underneath it 
engineer of Section 6, Mr. Col- 
the Rapid Transit Commission 
will meet new trouble. Besides 
for the supporting of the ele- 


on each side elevated 
When 
the 
and 
engineers 


providing 


made 
ture. 
made 
lins, 


is 


ee 


vated structure, a great tasn In Itself, they 
will have a complication of street car 
tracks at Sixty-fifth Street, where the 
situation is almost as bad. 

The average depth to grade level 
tween Sixtieth and One Hundred and 
Fourth Streets is thirty-five feet. Prac- 
tically all the material to be excavated is 
rock, although there are occasional beds 
ot soft earth. Beginning at Sixtieth Street, 
the workers have already nearly finished 
digging out the tunnel for five blocks, and, 
although no iron work or concrete has 
been placed in this distance, everything is 
ready for it. Here, as along the higher 
part of the section, there is seen a distinct 
ditference in the way the excavations are 
carried on from the methods employed on 
other sections where the route lies under 
surface car tracks. Down town, in Fourth 
Avenue, Forty-second Street, and Broad- 
way, the excavating has been done at the 
sides of the streets, one side being taken 

; at a time, with the understanding that it 
was to be finished before the other should 
be disturbed, thus guaranteeing a safety 
of traffic and locomotion to those living 
and doing business along the adjoining 
sidewalks, But beyond Sixtieth Street, the 
ear tracks on the surface having been 
built with a wide interval between them 
so as to avoid the space then occupied by 
the now uprooted trees, the digging has 
been in the centre, and, instead of making 
one side of the subway at a time, the con- 
tractors build both simultaneously, at the 
same time interfering little with the side- 
walks and also leaving ample roadway on 
one or both sides for teams. 

Above Sixty-fifth Street a good start at 
the work has been made for three blocks, 
holes varying from two to ten feet deep 
having been sunk. Between Sixty-eighth 
and Seventieth Streets narrow trenches 
have been dug, and on the next block the 
diggers have removed the surface dirt all 
the way. From Seventy-first to Eighty- 
first Street nothing has as yet been done. 
The former the one to which the 
contractors point as the second most diffi- 
cult on their section, for two surface street 
car lines, those of the Broadway and Am- 
sterdam Avenue, intersect there. 

From Eighty-first to Eighty-sixth Street, 
where the headquarters of the Bradleys 
and Engineer Collins are established in a 
little wooden house, work is in evidence on 
every block, and in three of them grade has 
been reached and the tunnel entirely dug 
out, so that it is ready for steel and con- 
crete. In another, between Eighty-third 

Eighty-fourth Streets, grade is seen 

half way, and the rest of the block is fast 
emptying Itself. Above Eighty-Sixth Street 
only four biocks to the south, re- 
spectively, of Highty-seventh, One Hundred 
and Second, One liundred and Third, and 

One Hundred and Fourth—are untouched. 

Between Eighty-seventh and Eighty-eighth, 

not only has the excavating been complete 
ed, but most of the ironwork and concrete 

flooring is in, and the same true of a 

large part of the next block the north. 

Half of the distance from Eighty-ninth to 

Ninetieth Street finished, iron all. 

Thence to Ninety-fifth Street a start has 

been made all the streets, and 
drills and engines are in evidence all along. 
from Ninety-sixth One Hundred and 

First Street of from 2 to 10 

feet have been dug, besides oceasional 
shafts all the way down to grade. 


be- 


spot is 


and 


those 


Is 
to 


is 


and 
between 


to 


trenches 


Outside of the actual subway work along 
the old the 
that, even no 
been the 
park strip in the 
uncut, whereas 
trimmed and 
regular 


3oulevard, 
where 


notices 
all has 
narrow 
streets is 
carefully 
watched day day by 
The authorities have 
evidently determined that, since it is soon 
go, it might well left in all its 
natural wildness in the meantime. So, now 
it grows as it will, and looks more like the 
grass of country than of a city 
park. Another old-time feature of the 
Boulevard is changed. Only two years ago 
it was the chief haven of but the 
digging and biasting and tearing up of the 
old shade trees have driven them to other 
roadways, and only at rare intervals are 
some of them here, having ventured 
trom the neighboring streets long enough 
to discover that there is no roon for them 
on what used to be the pleasantest and 
most picturesque thoroughfare in the whole 
city. 
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Prizes for Essays by Women. 

The Women's Auxiliary to the New York 
Civil Reform of- 
fered of for 
two subject service 
reform, or existing 
in given The competition is 
restricted to The two essays 


adjudged to will become the 
property of the Women's Auxiliary, to be 
used in the furtherance of the cause of 
civil service reform. The essay# submitted 
in competition should be sent-to Mrs. C. R, 
sewers 120 East Thirteenth Street, this 
city. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE HOSPITAL. 


PA en en en nen ese 


students, 
town 


HEY were two theological 
T who had come from the same 

In boyhood they had played marbles 
together, studied out of the same books, 
and gone swimming in the sam» creek It 
was not strange, therefore, that when John 
to enter the ministry James did 
and they came to the city to- 


decided 
likewise, 
gether, 

Continuing tneir companionship they took 
rooms in the same boarding house. Per- 
haps that may account for the coincidence 
that followed that was really strange. 
John and James both developed appendi- 
citis at the same time 

It was necessary for them to be removed 
t» the hospital, which, for the sake of the 
nurse, who forgot herself long enough to 
tell the story, shall be nameless here. 

When John and James went to the hos- 
pital nothing would do but that they must 
occupy the same room. So an extra bed 
Was put In to accommodate the second pa- 
tient. The operations on the two were per- 
formed the same day, and John and James 
began to mend quickly. 

The nurse began to observe that John and 
James were much given to star-gazing. A 
tall red tenement looked down upon the 
hospital ward, and every day a woman sat 
at an upper window, gazing sympathetic- 
ally at the two young men Reciprocal 
glances on their part followed, for even 
theological students, it seems, like sym- 
pathv Then the nurse began to see a 
change in the attitude of the patients to- 
ward each other. Finally she became the 
confidant of both 

It was one morning while James was doz- 
ing. The nurse stood by with a thermom- 
eter. John whispered to her confidingly 
that he had become much interested in the 
wWeman across the way. Of course, the 
nurse appeared to be surprised 

‘ Try to find out something about her for 
nurse,” he said. I feel that I must 
her better She such sootning 
such a sweet smile But, for good- 
ness sake, don't say a word to any one.” 

* Not even to your friend’ asked the 
nurse, with seeming artlessness 

"O, dear, no. To him least of all, Why, 
he is so stupid that he already thinks she 
looks over in order to see him. I'm losing 
patience with his conceit 

The sleeper stirred, and the nurse hurried 


me 
krow 
eyes, 


has 


to his side 

You are looking very well to-day,’ she 
think you're playing sick.” 
James glanced at her suspiciously. Then 
he whispered: ‘Come to me when John 
ix asleep. | want to tell you something.” 

At the first favorable moment he begged 
the nurse to {nquire and advise him as to 
the personality of the unknown sympa- 
thizer 

‘And,’ he added, ‘'I know I can trust 
you. I am deeply in love with her already. 
She has such a sweet, young face. So pure 
and spiritual, so ingenuous. | feel that she 
is the one woman in the world for me.” 
The nurse told him that she would not re- 
veal his secret for worlds. 

“And dont breath a werd of this to 
John,” he added, cautiously. “ Not that 
] care what he thinks. But he has been so 
prying whenever she looks over. I 
shouldn't wonder if the silly fellow thinks 
she is looking at him. O! there she is now. 
Ah! how beautiful.” And with a satisfied 
smile James sank back upon his pillow, 
while the unknown beauty beamed upon 
him from the distant tenement. 

A few days later a group of nurses were 
surveying a basket of roses that had come 
into the hospital dddressed to ‘The Two 
Young Men in the Corner Room.” Not all 
of them guessed the secret of it, but there 
was an air of mystery about the address 
that whetted feminine curiosity. Only the 
purse in charge was not mystified, and 
she took the offering to the patients. The 
note was brief and contained merely an 
inquiry as to whether the writer might 
come over for a little while and cheer up 
the sick ones. 

“ Why, certainly,” said John. 

“To be sure,’ said James. 

Then they cast malignant glances at each 
other, and that night each confided to the 
nurse, secretly, that he was sure the flow- 
ers were really intended for him. “ But, of 
course, she didn't know any other way to 
address them,"’ they explained. 

The nurse was accommodating, and saw 
that the writer was informed that she 
might call. 

The two patients were in a state of fever- 
ishness the next morning sufficient to per- 
plex the house physician. 

“Can't understand it,” he muttered to 
the nurse. “There's no inflammation. 
Nothing to account for the rise in temper- 


ature." 
The nurse shook her head dubiously. But 


she smiled when the doctor was followed by 
a barber, who had been sent for by the two 
patients. All the detailed devices designed 
to improve man were gone through with, 
and then the man of the razors departed. 
The nurse had gone to visit another room. 

John broke the silence. “See here,"’ he 
said: ‘“‘why don’t you go to sleep? You 
need it. A few hours’ nap would make a 
new man of you.” 

“ Well, if 1 looked anything like you do,” 
was the answer, “I'd ask the doctor to 
give me some sulphonal.” There was a 
cessation of hostilities for @ few more 
minutes. John reached over and took out 
his watch, James couldn't resist the temp- 
tation of asking the time. 

“Time for you to go to sleep,” was the 
answer. 

A fap on the door caused both men to 
straighten up instantly. The nurse came fn, 

“ Here ig a card that has just come up,” 
phe said. 

“It's for me,” said Joh. 

“It's for me,” echoed James. 

™ It is a request to see you both,” volun- 


Falid I really 


teered the nurse, 
for the lady to come up 

Two theological students sat up, eagerly 
listening for the first footfall of the beauti- 
ful unknown. The click of the elevator door 
was followed by the of little feet 
pattering down the passage. They heard 
the nurse in the hall tell the visitor 
walk right in, and the door softly opened. 

A littl weazened woman of sixty or 
thereabout walked in, and, with a moth- 
erly caress for each, sat down between the 
two beds. 

“You dear boys,’ she said, ‘I just 
couldn't bear to you here and not 
something for you. My own boy has been 
gone so long." 

And as she bowed 


sound 


to 


see do 


the snow-white head 
and sobbed, the hands of two theological 
students reached from under the coverlets 
and pressed the slender fingers in her lap. 
And almost at the same moment two manly 
hands were joined in a firm and friendly 
grasp. 


here,”’ 


so, 


A SOUTHERN 
DAVID HARUM. 
66 OU don't have any fun swappin’ 
Y and sellin’ horses up re- 
marked a South Carolinian the 
other day in an up-town horse exchange. 
We don't, eh?" was the response. 
“Why, you folks down there never sell a 
mare for $3,000—like the one that was 
handed over just now. And $3,000 is cheap 
here." 

“Its not the money that makes the 
sport,’ answered the other. ‘ Did you ever 
know a man to buy a plug for $2.0? Well, 
1 did. And did you ever know the man 
to sell the same plug for &.75? No? Near- 
lv $3 profit! Think of it! When folks get 
to chargin’ these fancy prices, as you do 
here, then all the fun's out of it. Give me 
my old market town for real good sport in 
the horse tradin’ business. 

‘Let me tell you about a deal I made 
last year. 1 wouldn't have missed that 
deal for all your thousand-dollar fillies. 
No, Sir! I had a sorrel mare; a big, lum- 
bering old thing. She'd been a good horse 
in her day, but that was some eighteen 
years ago, and when last Fall came round 
she'd been fallin’ away for two or three 
seasons, Ull she was badly off. I reckon 
she was ‘bout the worst horse in the coun- 
ty, but somehow she'd been about the farm 
so long that I hated to swap her off. How- 
ever, seein’ she was likely to die any day, 
my wife and | concluded it was best, and, 
as 1 was always rather much on a swap, I 
didn’t have any doubt but what ‘twould 
turn out O. K. 

“You know, we farmers have to ride a 
long way to get to market town down 
fouth. Well, I wanted to take the old mare 
to town for swappin’, but I knew ‘twould 
half finish her up to walk tMere, seein’ it 
was some twenty miles off She hadn't 
been out of the stable for a long bit, and, 
to tell the truth, she was hardly able to 
get her fore feet over the log at the bottom of 
the stall door. Such bein’ I reckoned 
I'd lead her to town pretty slow a day ahead 
of time, so she'd look kind o' fresh when 
time came to swap. 

“The night before market day—it was 
Saturday we went to town generally—I got 
on another horse and rode in, leadin’ the 
old mare by a halter. We didn't get out of 
a walk, but she was clean winded when we 
reached the edge of town. I gave her a lot 
of oats, out of a bag I'd brought, to bol- 
ster her up. Then | tied her and the other 
nag to a tree, and the three of us slept 
till mornin’, after which we started into 
town just as though we'd come straight 
from home. 

* Now, the very first man I met was a 
fellow from my neighborhood. We said 
how-d'ye-do to each other, and he looked 
at the nags. 

“* Gee!" he said, ‘I didn't know that old 
thing could travel to town and keep goin’ 
30 good.’ 

“*Get off!’ said I. ‘She's as good as 
she was ten years ago’ 

**He seemed mightily surprised. We rode 
to the main street and stopped at the 
grocery stcre, and pretty soon horse swap- 
pin’ began. One fellow said he'd take my 
mare for an old cow he had at home; an- 
other ‘lowed he'd give a cow and a bird 
dog together for her; another said he'd go 
one better and make it two bird dogs. 
Everybody seemed to want my mare, but I 
said I couldn't part with her, 

“*She's worth at least twelve dollars,’ 
I said to ‘em, ‘and she would be worth fif- 
teen, but age takes down prices on horses.’ 

“Toward evenin’, though, I took up an 
offer. A fellow named Smith—a cheeky 
youngster that thought nobody could teach 
him things about swappin'’ plugs—said he'd 
give me a cow, @ big sow, and eight little 
pigs for the mare. ‘It's a go,’ I said, and 
he took off the sorrel, leadin’ her by the 
halter.” 

The group of listeners in the horse ex- 
change laughed heartily at the Carolin- 
fan's atory, thinking it finished, as he 
paused for breath. 

“ That's a bully yarn,” said his friend. 

“Hold on! It's not finished yet,” replied 
the Carolinian. “ Not finished by a long 
shot. You wait a minute. Well, the young- 
ster took the mare home. When he got 
there-—I heard afterward—she was pretty 
near gone up. I reckon he said nice things 
about me. But he couldn't go back on the 
swap. Half the farmers in the county had 
heard of the bargain, so he just had to 
cough up that cow and the big sow and the 
eight ttle pigs, He was so mad that he 
didn’t bring ‘em over to my place himseif, 
but sent a nigger with ‘em. It was the 
nigger that told me how mad Smith was, 
He sald Smith was ravin’ all over—mad 
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that 
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change. 
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why 
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last pig 
didn't had uw cust 
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an 


all oof 


with 
habitué of 


matter 
old the ex- 
I tell vou how you folk 
know anything «about 
swappin'?"' answered the South Carolinian 
“ What the matter with ‘em? Why, 
Smith had poisoned the whole bunch —to get 
even. I knew it when | saw ‘em dyin As 
soon as they were dead, I sent to the do 
tor’s, two miles away, and told him to come 
over an’ make an = autopsy He 
enough rat poison in that cow and 
pigs to have killed Jumbo. Then I got 
to swear he'd found the 
a paper to that effect 
I went to law. Smith was 
hadn't got over his madness 
looks he gave me would have froze vou fel 
lows, you ain't to the 
comforts of genuine, orthodox horse 
pin’. 

“And the outcome of it the 
jury made Smith give me $10 damages and 
the old mare into the bargain. She's livin’ 
yet, and ! don't know but I'll swap her off 
ugain this Summer.” 
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all was that 


A“ Wixologist’’ Discomfitted. 


A certain saloon proprietor in the 
Tenderloin has devised a whereby 
he expects to put out those 
tippling bartenders of which all proprietor 
have a horror 

“You see,”’ 
plan, “ these 
call ‘em—are expensive 
more stuff than they're worth. The 
cessful bartender is the that looks on 
the red wine without touching it till after 
hours.’ 

It was last week that the new plan 
first tried, and it worked well. The 
etor placed a desk at one end of 
and established his wife there as 
Her duties, apparently, consisted of receiv- 
ing the cash. The bartender had been em- 
ployed in the place for a long time, and it 
was his habit to take a “nip” every hour 
or so during the day. He even treated 
friends occasionally. When Monday night 
arrived, instead of being handed his regu- 
lar weekly stipend, he received a bill, item- 
ized as to the date, hour, and kind of liquor 
he had consumed during the week previous 
The cashier had kept “ tab,’ and the “ mix- 
ologist "' found that he owed his‘employver 
$15.00 over the amount of the salary due 
him. 

When he grasped the situation 
tened to remove his apron In 
left the place, and an hour later he 
seen In a neighboring saloon, exhibiting to 
his friends the bill, credited by the amount 
of his salary and unreceipted for the bal- 
ance. 
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THE BALLAD OF PAUL BURNS. 


WILLARD DILLMAN 
Paul Burns, he ran in the early times 


anl in Winters worse 


in 


The South Daketan 


than these; 


Paul Burns, he ran before the days of your crawling rotaries 
The snow was deep and the winds were wild on the reac hing prairie land, 
And the cuts in the hills were curved and long, and Paul was a careless hand 


And Paul was a careless engineer, and he drove the Seventy-Nine, 
An old six-wheeler, rusty and red, the heaviest one on the line: 


With her snowplow towering above her dome, and her headlight shattered and black 
And her red stack pouring forth blue-green smoke, he'd hump her along the 


He'd hump her along from Cross Forks town, out over the ridge 


* 
track, 


he'd ge, 


Fighting his way ahead of the trains, charging the drifts of snow: 
For there's always a blizzard in those hills, 


And Paul would go thundering through the cuts 


Then came that storm on the wings of the wind 
TUL it seemed ‘twould win to the nethermost zone and stiffen the 
Till it seemed ‘twould stiffen the gates of hell 


no matter how fair the day, 


clean buried half of the way, 


of the same ve have oft heard te | = 
Kates of hell 


that crinkle and sway in the low: 
; 


And it caught Paul Burns and his Seventy-Nine in a whirl of the whirling snow 


And when once more the earth looked up. it looked with a grieved surprise 


Like a stif€ white corpse from its icy she-ts 


with the pain of the light tn its eyes 


Then they hewed Paul Burns from his crusted lair, and bade him hie on his way 


To batter a path for the laden trains that winked in the edge 


of the day 


80 he steamed away In the edge of the day. through the cuts and along the fille 


And the laden trains they crawled behind, till they came to the edge of 
Till they came to the edge of the mounded hills 


frown, 


the 
Kreat ! 


hills 


last ow heaps 


where the 


Ere you win by the flats to Tailholt Bridge, and on to Tailtholt town. 


And here the cuts lay swelled and big with the sum of frosted white: 


Paul peered forth through the smoke-dimmed pane, and his spirit soaredat the 
His spirit soared, and he gripped the vaive 
But buried her bulk in the crusted bunk, and shivered and shook in it 


They coupled behind and pulled her out, 


The white clods soared from her tearing plow, 


This deed they did twice a dozen times er 


And Paul Burns said as he nursed a burn, ° 


Sights 
touch, 
hutch, 


and the engine leaped at hi 


and forth she dashed with a roar 


yet she gained but 4 brief rod 
. oa Me 
a half of the cut was won, = 


What man could do I ha’ done 


“ Alack and alas! I should tempt weak men to work on the Lord's geod day 


But summon yon crew of section louts 
I'll try no more—my bones are racked 


A conductor pleads: 


‘“*My passengers all are starved from a three ( 


and bid them shovel a wav 
my 
And he spat the blood from his bleeding mouth 


flesh is blue with the 


and he blew the 


blow 


} 
blood from hi 


nos@ 
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There's an aged pair for Tailholt bound to visit their dying son: 


There's a woman wild with a frozen foot, no doctor abourd th 


train 


There's a babe new born in the sleeping car, the mother a-rack with pain.” 


“A babe new born!" I have two at home,’ 


“ Now crawl aboard of your crawling trains and back 
By the favor of God we 
what man may 


And make me room for a two-mile run 
With wonders done by sea and by land 


Then Paul Burns spoke to his fireman, 
Then light aground, for I'll let you rice 


Lad 
on thi 
Now the steam Is heaved at the safety valve 
And opened his two injectors as thundering on he came 


sald the dour black engineer 


iWay to the 
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door 
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He braced his feet for the sickening shock, he ‘opened the throttle gut 


The bellowing engine dashed at its foe with the roar of a frenzied 
thick, 


His face gore cut with a shattered pane and burned on the 


Then darkness closed for a moment 


He s.aggered about in the wreck of the cab. and groped for a thrott 
He was dashing down the slope of the hills, the trains they . 
80 he won by the flats to Tallholt town, ahead of the foremost train 
Then limped away to his cheery home, to his wife and his babies tw.. 


ind he fell on the reugh cab floor 


furnace door 


, to shut: 
eTawled through the cut 


8S twain. 
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THE -POSITION OF 
ORGANIZED LABOR 


HAVE often wished that some statistical drudge 
| would set to work to find out and disclose what use 
Organized labor makes of the leisure time it has 
gained through the shortening of the working day by 
6tatute or trades union decrees, and of the extra money 
it has come by through the universal increase in the 
rate and purchasing power of the day’s wages. The ends 
Of economic truth would be served and opinions now 
promulgated pretty much in the dark would be rectified 
by such a disclosure. The spokesmen of labor make a 
good argument. We are men, they say, with the aspira- 
tions of men. We want a little leisure every day for 
our pleasure and recreation, for the cultivation'of our 
minds, and for the society of our families. We de- 
mand wages sufffciently above the bare subsistence 
rate to leave us a margin for better standards of living, 
for good food, for such clothes as a self-respecting man 
Ought to wear, for presentable gowns and bonnets for 
the wife and daughter, for a decent home and perhaps 
for some sort of musical instrument in it—why not? 
And we want to put by something for the mischances 
of life and for old age. An enlightened regard for the 
welfare of society discourages and the human feelings 
forbid all search for an answer to that argument. The 
eight-hour day at ten hours’ wages will be justified ten- 
fold if these are the uses to which labor puts its well- 
earned inerement of time and money. But on that all 
depends—not only the justice of labor’s demands, but 
the permanence of the arrangements by which labor 
has enforced them. 
These arrangements are highly artificial, that is, 
they interfere with and restrain the operation of nat- 
ural economic laws in so many ways and so constantly 
tend to entail loss to the community and to the Nation, 
by impairing ability to produce, as well as loss to the 
workingman himself, that if not counterbalanced by 
visible and important social gains they cannot and 
will not be borne indefinitely and must lead to reaction 
or some other remedial change. 
No price within reason is too great to pay for the 
incalculable benefit of adjustments that raise the stand- 
ard of comfort and of the intellectual and social life of 
the wage-earning class. The protection which has 
been thrown around the workingman by the laws and 
the courts of civilized countries within the last half 
century prove that society is ready to help those who 
were once helpless and to put arms for defense into the 
hands of a class formerly subject to heartless oppres- 
_sions. Labor is no longer a commodity to be haggled 
> over and bought and sold in the market under the hard 
' conditions of the law of supply and demand. The sup- 
: ply may far outrun the demand, but the union scale of 
wages estops the employer from taking advantage of 
it. And labor laws innumerable demonstrate the sym- 
pathy with which legislation has listened to the appeal 

| gf the wage earner for recognition as a man among 
men. 

The obscure point is whether in these artificial 
adjustments society is not getting cheated, and whether 
organized labor is not cheating itself; if the extreme 
conditions of less work and more pay which labor has 
established by force and duress entail loss all around 
they cannot last. The laws of nature will take care of 
that. Employers will be impelled by the potent motive 
of self-interest to seek the abolition of arrangements 
that enhance the cost of production, and if it shall 
appear that the arbitrary regulations of the unions 
fetter the ambition and obstruct the advancement, not 
merely of the best men, but of all the good men, serv- 
ing the interests of only the least capable, it will be 
bard for organized labor to hold all that it has won; 
or, rather, the individual workingman by deserting it 
will seek to regain what he has lost—the chance to 

' rise in the world. 
Under the ministrauons of labor agitators and 
» walking delegates the most despotic of the unions have 
adopted the policy of making the capacity of the poor- 
' est man the standard day’s work for all the men in 
the shop. The bright, active, industrious workman 
- is forbidden to turn out a larger product in a day than 
the stupid sluggard. This is like tying a live man to a 
corpse. It is true that organized labor has demanded 
and secured the live man’s scale of wages for the dead 
man’s scale of work. But while that is a manifest 
hardship for the employer it is a matter of minor ad- 
vantage to the employe, since he accepts it under con- 
ditions that practically bind him never to try to better 
his condition. He must keep step with the sluggard 
all his life. It is a dreadful, unnatural, soul-destroying 
bond. 

If Henry Wilson, the shoemaker of Natick, had been 
a loyal member of a union organized on such prin- 
ciples he.never would have risen to the United States 
Senate and the Vice Presidency. 

The visible tendency of this system is to produce 
a congestion in skilled labor, for none go out at the 
top to make room for others at the bottom. It is the 
law of stagnation and congestion. In this country it 
has been our boast that every man is eager to better 

is condition. The shop girl, if questioned, says with 

a show of pride she doesn’t expect to be always at the 
counter; she hopes and intends to take a husband, and 
usually she gets him. The “ unorganized” office boy 
lopks forward to a partnership in the firm with a con- 
fidence justified by countless examples of such ad- 
vancement. The mute and patient East Indian coolie, 
indentured to a Jamaica planter, dreams always of the 


little shop or the hut and acre or two of land that his 
savings and his indenture money will buy. The Amer- 
ican workman, like the French peasant, ought to have 
in view a little farm or the proprietorship of some 
smal! business and a house of his own as the staff and 
comfort of his declining years. Is this true of organ- 
ized labor? It does not look as if it were true. The 
immense swelling volume of savings banks’ deposits 
is no proof of it, for only a minor fraction of American 
labor is “ organized.” Manifestly, American wage 
earners are not buying farms, since for many years the 
current of population has flowed toward the cities. 
This movement, of course, produces a congestion of 
both skilled and unskilled labor in towns and cities. 
The problem of congestion is treated in two ways by 
organized labor, both characteristic, though radically 
different and incongruous. Really skilled and compe- 
tent labor protects itself against competition not 
only by savage exclusion of non-union men, but by 
such monopoly measures as the rule restricting the 
number of apprentices and forbidding the taking of 
apprentices below the age of sixteen or above that of 
twenty-one. There is no trace of altruism in this 
method. It is based on pure self-interest. The other 
method, the method of eight-hour agitators, is broadly 
altruistic and beams with brotherhood-of-man-philan- 
thropy. Mr. George Gunton, estimating the result of 
reducing the working day in the United States from 
eleven hours to eight, declared that this reduction, if 
general, would “ withdraw the product of 28,416,477 
hours’ labor a day from the market without discharging 
a single laborer.” He goes on: “The commercial 
vacuum thus produced would, in its effect upon labor 
and business, be equal to increasing the present de- 
mand over one-fourth, and create a demand for 3,500,- 
000 additional laborers. To meet this demand about 
one-sixth more factories and workshops would be need- 
ed, besides setting our present machinery in opera- 
tion.” 


This is the doctrine of more men and more pay, the 
greatest possible number of men and the biggest pay 
roll for the same volume of production. The words we 
have quoted from Mr. Gunton were written some years 
ago. The genius of American manufacturers has fur- 
nished a highly destructive criticism of his theory. 
As organized labor grows more exigent and unsatis- 
factory, the captains of industry besiege the inventors 
with their clamors and their cash, demanding ma- 
chines that will do the work of two, three, a dozen 
men, or that will dispense with the human hand alto- 
gether. They get the machines, and with fewer men 
they turn out a greater product. That is capital's an- 
swer to labor's eight-hour theory—at least, that is the 
answer in all trades where machines can be used to do 
the work of men. 

But labor is ready with a rejoinder. We find it in 
the address sent on May 17 by the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists to the men throughout the coun- 
try who are followers of Mr. O'Connell, President of 
the association and leader of the strike now in prog- 
ress: 

To the uninitiated, a few words explanatory of the 
position the machinists occupy in the domain of pro- 
ductive labor and in connection with a shorter work 
day may not be out of place. Owing to the peculiar 
nature of our trade and the great inroads imade into ‘t 
by the introduction of more perfect machinery, a great 
deal more is now produced than ever before. This in- 
creased production continues to increase with the suc- 
ceeding years, but in spite of this no material or per- 
manent increase in wages has been secured by the man 
who manipulates the machine. He produces more, but 
receives no more than he did formerly. Now the de- 
mand is made for a fairer share of what we produce, by 
shortening the work day by one hour without any de- 
crease in pay. 

“He produces more,” says the address, “ but re- 
ceives no more than he did formerly.” Statements of 
this nature make one doubt the permanence of the pres- 
ent relations of organized labor to its employers. Who 
“ produces more”? Not the man, certainly. At great 
cost the employer has bought and installed a machine 
that does the work of several men. It needs only a 
tender or watcher to observe and here and there guide 
its almost automatic operation. Yet for that tender or 
watcher, set at a simple task, which in a few weeks a 
boy or a green hand could learn to perform efficiently, 
the stern union exacts the wages of a master craftsman 
who has spent years in learning his trade. On the de- 
mand for a nine-hour day with ten or eleven hours’ 
pay the machinists have struck, as a means of getting 
“‘a fairer share of what they produce.” It looks like 
an “ unearned increment.” 

The interests of the employcr in this case are suffi- 
ciently obvious. So are the interests of the country, 
suddenly called upon te pay an increased cost of pro- 
duction at a time when manufacturers are resorting to 
every expedient except culting down wages to reduce 
cost in order to extend the foreign market for our 
goods. 

But is the interest of the wage earners served, in the 
long run, by this theory and practice? A skilled man 
who is content to “tend” an automatic machine in 
forge or machine shop all day, even if he gets ten 
hours’ pay for nine hours’ work, is never going to do 
anything better or rise any bigher. His man’s am- 
bition and man's capacity will die within him while he 
sits at his ’prentice task. ‘‘ We appeal to our fellow- 
craftsmen,’ says the machinists’ address, “to rally 


with us in this effort to elevate our manhood, to im- 
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prove our minds, and to purify our bodies and our 
lives, to make us exemplary citizens, to make our 
homes more homelike with our presence, and to show 
the world that we, too, have aspirations ‘a little higher 
than the brutes and scarcely lower than the angels.'” 
For a man who in the principal business of his life is 
not doing the best that is in him, but far below the 
best, who is compelling an unwilling employer to pay 
him more than the work he does is worth, since it 
might be efficiently performed by a cheaper hand, this 
is pretty high talk. A skilled and intelligent workman, 
who is put out of his job by the introduction of ma- 
chines, is not helpless. There are vast new fields of in- 
dustry that were unopened and unknown a quarter of 
a century ago. The telephone, the application of elec- 
tricity to passenger transportation and lighting, the 
new uses of iron and steel in building, the bicycle 
trade, and many other newly created industries open 
new opportunities as fast as the old ones are closed. 
This is the history of the introduction of machinery 
in the arts. Men do not starve for want of work; they 
find new and different work. But in these displace- 
ments how will that man fare who has lost energy and 
ambition at boy's work, watching a machine? He may 
depend upon it that just as soon as am inventor sap- 
plies his employer with new machines that require 
no watching, or which can be watched in groups of 
four or six by one man, he will lose his easy job and 
high pay. If it shall then prove that his occupancy of 
a false economic position has taken all the “ hustle” 
out of him, he can thank organized labor for the dark 
future that confronts him. 

It seems to me that some such result must emerge 
from the excessive artificiality of some of the adjust- 
ments brought about by organized labor. The labor 
union, beneficent and necessary to the welfare of the 
workingman, an instrument that has equipped him to 
come off better in the struggle of life, has been per- 
verted from its true use and needs to serve unreason- 
able demands. The human element of beneficence 
helps to sustain an artificial adjustment up to a cer- 
tain point. But the higher economic law cannot be 
always and to an unlimited extent nullified. The self- 
interest of employers and the welfare of this industrial 
people will at some point provoke successful resist- 
ance to unreasonable demands. Especially will this be 
true if it shall prove that the gain to the workingman 
is only apparent and transitory. There are in many 
trades skillful, rapid, ambitious, faithful craftsmen 
who refuse to belong to unions. They will not accept 
the union rate of wages because by working harder 
and longer than the unions permit their men to work 
they are able to earn more money. These men are 
economical as well as industrious. The fruit of both 
virtues is pretty sure to be a competence that by in- 
vestment adds to their income and provides for their 
old age. Except for union tyranny, which shuts the 
non-union man out of the chief trades, there would be 
more workers willing to make long days and a corre- 
spondingly long credit on the pay roll. This is an 
inward force of disruption that tends to make the best 
men, best in character and capacity, chafe against this 
arbitrary restraint of the walking delegate’s rules. The 
unreasonable extension of labor's demands, like the 
rules and regulations that brought about the building 
trades strike in Chicago last year, is pretty clearly im 
the interest of the sluggish and incompetent and 
against the interest of the capable worker. Further- 
more, the use that organized labor makes of what it 
has gained in time and money, if it could be ascer- 
tained, would furnish a basis for judging of the per- 
manence of the arrangement that gives ten hours’ pay 
for eight or nine hours’ work. A very large increase 
in the per capita consumption of ordinary luxuries, 
including beer, liquors, and tobacco, has been coinci- 
dent with the rise in the money rate and purchasing 
power of wages during the last twenty years. As Mr. 
David A. Wells pointed out, the rich and well-to-do 
have always been able to provide themselves with 
these dispensable luxuries. If the increased consump- 
tion does not come from the wage-earning class, where 
does it come from? Not all of these luxuries repre- 
sent the higher standard of comfort of which so much 
is said. The rise in the consumption of beer and 
spirits from 10 gallons per capita in 1880 to about 16 
gallons per capita in 1{4), is a phenomenon not easily 
translatable into terms of a higher standard of living— 
at least not of a better standard. The American work- 
ingman is now in receipt of a daily wage’ that with 
reasonable thrift and self-denial, after providing well 
for the household, should give him an accumulation 
of earnings against evil days and declining powers. 
The savings banks’ record of two and a half billions of 
deposits show what labor in general does with its sur- 
plus earnings. How much of this great total is con- 
tributed by men who work under the eye of the walk- 
ing delegate and participate in the doubtful advantages 
of stringent union rules and frequent strikes, is a 
question to which only a conjectural answer can be 
given. The men themselves know the answer. And 


if even with their high union wages and their hours of 
leisure they find that they are not getting on so well 
as their fellows who work under the freedom of eco- 
nomic laws, work harder and longer, and earn more 
money, the ultimate resu!t will be that the competent 
man will lose interest in the theories of the walking 
delegates, whose command will gradually be dimin- 
ished to a remnant of the indifferent and slothful 
wor keriie 
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Advantages of Incorporation 


BY FRANK WHITE. 


Of the New York and Albany Bar, Counsel 
to the Secretary of State on Corporation Mat- 
ters from 1885 to 1890, and Author of " White 

Corpora E 


on tions.’ 


HE corporate form for conducting busi- 
T ness enterprises, both large and small, 
possesses so many inherent advan- 
tages over a partnership or joint stock as- 
sociation that business men seem to be 
more interested in determining ‘‘ Where to 
incorporate,”” than in ascertaining the de- 
sirability of incorporation. The principal 
advantages of incorporation have become 
fairly well recognized, particularly in ob- 
taining for the interested parties immunity 
from individual Mability; in securing the 
element of perpetuity; the unimpaired pres- 
ervation of the rights and interests of the 
survivors in the event of the death of any 
member of the concern, including the re- 
tention intact of the good-will and prestige 
of the business, which is frequently one of 
its most valuable and remunerative assets; 
the ease with which the owner of shares of 
stock may dispose of them by will, sale, or 
otherwise; the increased facilities afforded 
for borrowing money; the convenience with 
which the varied interests to be taken into 
the company can be satisfactorily safe- 
Guarded; these and numerous other advan- 
tages that are accorded to corporations 
when contrasted with the dangers and dis- 
advantages of transacting business under 
the rapidly disappearing partnership meth- 
od have appealed so forcibly to men en- 
gaged in the activities of commercial and 
financial pursuits that the problem *' Where 
to incorporate’ has assumed greater im- 
portance than ever. 


New York's New The writer of this 
article asserts most 

Policy. emphatically that 
this problem has been settled in favor of 
New York by recent legislation, and he pro- 
poses to submit what he deems adequate, 
convincing, and incontrovertible proof that 
the State of New York is the most desir- 
able State in which to incorporate. The 
work of the Legislature of the State of 
New York during the session of 19v1 in 
liberalizing, modifying, and enlarging the 
corporation laws by eliminating all objec- 
tionable features and reducing the organi- 
gation tax, and by inserting numerous new 
and desirable features, has placed New 
York beyond peradventure clearly and un- 
mistakably in the van as the most inviting 
State in which to incorporate not only en- 
terprises located and carrying on business 
within the State, but also those located and 
having their property elsewhere. 


Money Wasted by In- Previous to the, re- 
corporation Elsewhere. cent Iberalization of 


the corporation laws 
. by New York State a great variety of mis- 
apprehensions and delusions respecting its 
corporate laws had found lodgment in the 
minds of both laymen and lawyers. In 
many cases In the past it has been very dif- 
ficult, even for a person well versed on the 
subject, to account for the incorporation of 
New York enterprises in either Delaware, 
New Jersey, or West Virginia, for in the 
majority of cases each of such companies 
Was actually throwing away every dollar 
spent for the sake of having a charter from 
New Jersey or other States, for the reason 
that a company thus incorporated and hay- 
ing its business and property in New York 
State does not receive a single benefit in 
return for the expenditures made by it for 
@ foreign charter. Why should such a com- 
pany subject itself to the laws of two sov- 
ereignties, file reports in two States, pay 
an organization tax and annual taxes in 
two States, pay a so-called “ trust’ or reg- 
istration company an annual fee for main- 
taining a nominal office in another State, 
when the entire business and capital of 
such company are located in the State of 
New York’? There is no sound reason for 
it. There is no substantial argument that 
can sustain such an unbusinesslike pro- 
@eeding. Such a company obtains no rights, 
benefits, or immunities that might not have 
been obtained under the statutes of New 
York, provided its incorporators so de- 
sired. It does not escape any of the 
taxes payable to this State, not even the 
one-eighth of 1 per cent. organization tax, 
for after its incorporation in a foreign 
Btate it must obtain a license, or certifi- 
cate of authority, to transact business in 
the State of New York, gnd the cost of that 
license is one-eighth of 1 per cent. upon 
the amount of capital employed within the 
State. It must pay annual taxes in the 
Btate of its incorporation, besides paying 
the same annual taxes to the State of New 
York as though it were incorporated here. 
The pecuniary feature, as thus indicated, 
has heretofore been in favor of New York 
as the domicile of such corporations, but 
now, with a modernized and liberalized 
system of corporation statutes, New York 
becomes the most desirable for all classes 
ef corporations, whether carrying on busi- 
ness and having the capital, or any portion 
thereof, employed here or in other States. 
The Brackett bills which were passed by 
the Legislature of 1001, and signed by the 
Governor, signalize a new departure in Te- 
gard to the freatment of corporations by 
the State. 


Salient Features of the This new system of 
Uiberalized Laws. laws has been enact- 

ed in recognition of 
@he fact that the relation of corporations to 
@he business transactions of the community 
have undergone a decided change in this 
@ountry within the past decade, and that 


UNDER THE 


the demand for the use of corporate powers 
in combining the capital, the energy, and 
the skill required to successfully conduct 
business transactions in competitive fields 
has become so imperative that the corpora- 
tion acts have needed remodeling and 
amendment. The amendatory legislation 
of 1901, which contains provisions similar 
to the English Companies act of 1862, was 
enacted for the purpose of attracting in- 
corporated capital to the State, and the re- 
sults even at this early date are justifying 
the new policy of the State. The most im- 
portant changes are as follows: The re- 
moval of objectionable liability features, so 
that both Directors and stockholders are 
now freed from any of the entanglements 
which heretofore existed. The incorpora- 
tion tax has been reduced from one-eighth 
to one-twertieth of 1 per cent. on the au- 
thorized capital stock. This initial or or- 
ganization tax, as it is termed in the stat- 
ute, is payable but once, and that upon 
the formation of the company, and amounts 
to 5 cents on each $1,000 of capital stock. 
The duty of filing an annual report, the 
non-performance of which rendered every 
Director individually Mable for all the 
debts of the corporation, has been stricken 
from the statutes, and in lieu thereof it is 
provided that in case a stockholder or a 
creditor makes a written request upon an 
officer for the filing of a report, the form 
of which is now very simple, the officer so 
requested is required to file the same with- 
in ten days, and in case he fails to comply 
there is imposed the liability of a fine of 
$8 a day, and this provision applies to 
both domestic and foreign corporations. 
The power to borrow money has been en- 
larged, and the legal limitations are re- 
moved, both as to the tssue of bonds and 
the sale thereof. Section 24 of the stock 
corporation law forbidding the contracting 
of any debts in excess of the amount of the 
capital stock is repealed, and a corporation 
is permitted to borow as much as its credit 
and security will permit, without reference 
to the amount of its capitalization. Stock 
may be issued for property, and stock so 
issued shall be regarded as full paid, and in 
the absence of fraud in the -transaction 
the judgment of the Directors as to the 
value of the property purchased shall be 
conclusive. This is the same language as 
the New Jersey statute. The issue of pre- 
ferred stock is permitted with the consent 
of the owners of two-thirds of the capital 
stock, instead of unanimous consent pre- 
viously required. The eertificate of incor- 
poration may provide for the issue of part- 
ly paid stock, subject to calls, upon which 
the stockholders shall not be subject to any 
Hability except the payment of the amount 
unpaid on the stock. Corporations are au- 
thorized to provide by certificate or in the 
by-laws that Directors need not be stock- 
holders. Stock books are required to be 
kept open dally during only three business 
hours. The new law does not require any 
percentage of the subscriptions for stock to 
be paid in cash. The proceedings for an 
increase or reduction of capital stock and 
for extension of corporate existence are 
simplified. Agreements are authorized for 
pooling stock or creating voting trusts, and 
the issue of certificates of beneficial inter- 
est in Meu of stock deposited with the 
trustee. The statute now provides that 
when a mortgage recites that it has been 
duly authorized by the holders of the requi- 
site amount of stock, such recital shall be 
presumptive evidence that the law has been 
complied with, and if the mortgage has 
been recorded for one year and interest is 
paid thereon, it becomes valid, even though 
irregular in the method of its execution. 
This provision prevents the security of un- 
derlying corporate bonds being invalidated 
and thereby protects the purchasers of such 
bonds. The foregoing are a few of the 
meny liberal changes made. 


In addition to those at- 
tractive modifications it 

Powers. must be remembered that 
the New York corporation laws have, 
since 1892, been amended in several ‘note- 
worthy respects. In the first place, they 
offer simplicity of organization. The cor- 
poration is created by making and filing 
a certificate, and in this instrument the in- 
corporators are given great latitude in set- 
ting forth the purposes, objects, and powers 
of the company. A certificate of incorpora- 
tion of a business corporation may be 
drawn sufficiently broad, for example, to 
enable the proposed company to carry on a 
department store, a manufacturing busi- 
ness, real estate business, general con- 
tracting, warehousing, buying, owning and 
conducting hotels and other lines of busi- 
ness, if desired. The certificate may also 
provide for cumulative voting in the elec- 
tion of Directors. It may authorize the 
corporation to purchase, acquire, hold, and 
dispose of the stocks, bonds, and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness of any corporation, 
domestic or foreign, and issue in exchange 
therefor its stock, bonds, or other obliga- 
tions. In fact, the certificate may contain 
any other provieipn for the regulation of 
the business and the conduct of the affairs 
of the corporation, and any limitation upon 
its powers and upon the powers of its Di- 
rectors and stockholders which does not 
exempt them from any obligation or from 
the performance of any duty imposed by 
law, At any, time after incorperation the 
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Purposes, objects, and powers of the corpo- 
ration may, by an amended certificate, be 
extended, enlarged, altered, or diminished. 


Dissolation The New York statutes not 


Inexpensive. only offer simplicity of or- 


ganization and management 
and freedom from publicity in the private 
affairs of the company, but also an easy 
and inexpensive method of dissolution by 
the consent of the holders of two-thirds in 
amount of the stock of the corporation and 
without resorting to court proceedings. 


Limited 
Uability. modeled corporation laws of the 
State of New York afford free- 
dom from any dangers or ambiguities that 
might lead to personal liability of stockhold- 
ers, Directors, and officers, and grant them 
limited Hability to the fullest extent, and 
even in regard to stock issued for property 
all questions of HMability have been eliminat- 
ed, except in cases where there is proof of 
actual fraud, this provision being identical 
tual fraud, this provision being identical 
with the New Jersey law, and, furthermore, 
a legal certificate of incorporation can be 
drafted under the terms of the business 
corporations law of the State of New York, 
fully as broad, liberal, and comprehensive, 
for all practical purposes, as is permitted 
in New Jersey or Delaware. 


Poreign Corporations After consideration 
Pay Higher Tax Rate. of the attractive and 

5 desirable features of 
th> laws of New York, as above discussed, 
the question of expense becomes one of 
paramount importance, and in this connec- 
tion the initial expense of incorporation 
and the annua! tax payments must both re- 
ceive a full measure of attention. While 
passing to this phase of the question it 
must be borne in mind that the tax for the 
privilege of organization of a corporation 
under the laws of New York has been re- 
duced to one-twentieth of 1 per cent. upon 
the amount of capital stock authorized in 
the certificate of incorporation, (30 cents 
on each $1,000 of capitalization,) and that a 
resident corporation, namely, one having 
its business and property within the State, 
which seeks incorporation elsewhere, after 
paying the initial organization fees in the 
foreign State, must also pay to the State 
of New York a license fee or tax for the 
privilege of conducting its business here, 
and such tax is at the rate of one-eighth of 
1 per cent., computed upon the basis of the 
amount of capital employed. within the 
State, being two and one-half times greater 
than the organization tax required to be 
paid by companies incorporated under the 
laws of New York. In regard to any con- 
cern the property of which is located with- 
in the State of New York, there is no jus- 
tification whatever, elther from an eco- 
nomical point of view or otherwise, for in- 
corporation in any other State. Its incor- 
poration elsewhere is a profligate, senseless 
waste of money. Whatever may be the 
amount that companies of this character 
pay in the way of chargts and taxes to 
other States, or fees to registration com- 
panies, is just so much money paid without 
any equivalent in benefits or privileges for 
the expenditures thus made. As has been 
already stated, such a company must not 
only make all the statutory payments re- 
quired in the State of its incorporation, but 
it must also pay into the Treasury of the 
State of New York two and one-half times 
as much as though it were organized un- 
der the laws of this State. 


Comparative Tables of In order to elucidate 


Tax E tures. more clearly the loas 
xpendi sustained in seeking 


charters in other States, here follows an 
illustration with a business corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of New Jersey and 
capitalized at $1,000,000, its property and 
business being located in the State of New 
York: 
NEW 


To sum up the situation, the re- 


JERSEY CORPORATION, CAPITAL- 


IZED AT $1,000,000 


oabbene de CURR EROS CEnSe eC ROD Cee 200.00 
Fees of New Jersey registration 
COMRPOMS co cccsccccccccvcccscesecese 1.00 
Annual tax in New Jersey.......... 1,000.00 
Fees fot filing copy of charter and 
designation in New York State... 11.00 
License tax in New York State.... 1,250.00 
Annual tax in New York State, 
(based on 6 per cent. dividends)... 1,500.00 
New Jersey corporation, total ex- 
pense, first year. ......cececeeeces $4,011.00 


CORPORATION, 
AT $1,000,000 
If this company were incorporated under 

the laws of New York State, the bill of ex- 

penses would have been as follows: 

Tax for incorporation in New York. $500.00 

Filing and recording fees in offices 
of Secretary of State and County 
Clerk 

Annual tax on capital employed tn 


NEW YORK CAPITALIZED 


13.00 


the State, (based on 6 per cent. 
GAVERORES) 6 oc vcccccvcvccessvecseces 1,500.00 
New York corporation, total ex- 

pense, first year.......ccceceeeee $2,013.00 


By incorporating Im New York State the 
company is not required to make any pay- 
ment to New Jersey whatever, or to any 
registration company, and pays a lower 
license or organization tax in New York 
State, and thereby in organizing under the 
laws of New York this company would 
have saved at the end of the first year the 
sum of $1,008, 

NEW JERSEY $1,000,000 CORPORATION, SEC- 
OND YEAR. 
The million-dollar New Jersey's corpora- 
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Laws of the State of New York 


tton’s second year’s experience would read 
like this: 





Annual tax in New Jersey.......... 1,000.00 
Fee of a New Jersey registration : 
SD: SauDe nt cdccnwhec as cease ees .00 
Annual tax on capital employed in 
POU MO excianueksiucucscccunias 1,500.00 
New Jersey corporation, total ex- . 
pense, second year................ $2,550.00 
NEW YORK $1,000,000 CORPORATION, SEC- 
OND TEAR. 


As a New York State corporation, its sec- 
ond year's payment to the State would be 
one item, viz.: 


Annual tax on capital employed in 
State, (based on 6 per cent. divi- 
GOED. seeceusedcuddnsnusebs coanexs $1,500.00 


Thus the saving the second year in favor 
of the New York c ration would be 
$1,050, or a total saving during the first two 

ears of $3,048 in favor of New York State. 

t the end of the tenth year the saving 
would amount to $11,448. 

If a corporation capitalized at $2,000,000 
were used as an example, the sum saved by 
incorporation in New York State would be 
twice as much. 

To demonstrate what the result would be 
in the case of a smaller corporation, an 
iNustration will be made with a company 
capitalized at $100,000. The first year's ex- 

lence of such a company, organized in 
ew Jersey and doing business in New 
York State, would be as follows: 


NEW JERSEY CORPORATION, CAPITAL- 
IZED AT $100,000. 
Tax for Soconpamntion in New Jersey. $25.00 


Fees of a tration company...... 50.00 
Annual tax in New dersey............ 100.00 
License fee and tax in New York.... 136.00 
Annual tax in New York State, 
(based on 6 per cent. dividends).... 150.00 
New Jersey corporation, total ex- 
PORE, TOE FON se ic cz cccccccccvseass $461.00 


NEW YORK .CORPORATION, CAPITALIZED 
AT $100,000. 
The first year’s payments to the State of 
the same company, if incorporated in the 
State of New York, would be as follows: 


Tax for incorporation in New York.. .00 
Filing and recording fees to Secre- - 


tary of State and County Clerk...., 13.00 
Aunual tax, (based on per cent. 

GeIGORET : occiccccccces cecccasccces MAD 
New York corporation, total ex- 

pense, first year. ...........seseeees $213.00 


Amount saved the first year by incorpo- 
rating in New York State, $248. . 


NEW JERSEY $100,000 CORPORATION, SEC- 
OND YEAR. 

During the second year, this company, if 
a New Jersey corporation, would pay as fol- 
lows: 

Annual! tax in New Jersey............ 
Fee of a New Jersey registration 

CRIED é wabkcascacssdretsacess sees 30.00 

Annual tax In New York State....... 150.00 


00.00 


New Jersey corporation, total ex- 
pense, second year...............+.. $300.00 
NEW YORK $100,000 CORPORATION, SEC- 
OND YEAR. 


As a New York corporation, its second 


ears payment to the State would be one 
tem, vis.: 
Annual tax, (based on 6 per cent. 
GUE sacbwadad caxcavenveswaune $150.00 


Saving for the New York company the 
second year, $150, and at the end of the 
tenth year the saving to this one-hundred- 
thousand-dollar corporation would aggre- 
gate the sum of $1,508, being equivalent to 
a dividend of more than 1% per cent. on the 
entire capital stock. 

In making the above figures the matter 
is not presented in as strong a light in fa- 
vor of New York as might be, for the rea- 
son that in the illustrations the suppositi- 
tious corporations are placed upon a 6 per 
cent. dividend basis, without making any 
allowances for the deductions and exemp- 
tions from State taxation to which certain 
domestic corporations are entitled, 


New York State Should 
Be Chosen As the 
Domicile for Corpora 
tions of Other States. 


Thus far the effort 
has been largely re- 
stricted to illustra- 
tlons to prove that 
New York is the 
most economical and 
favorable State in which to incorporate an 
enterprise located within the State. Now it 
is proposed to make a statement along 
other lines, and which, in the opinion of the 
writer, needs very Httle argument, as it is 
self-evident to any person who understands 
the system of State taxation of corpora- 
tions in New Jersey, Delaware, and New 
York. The point to be made is that New 
York is a desirable State in which to in- 
corporate companies which are operating 
and employing their capital in other States, 
In New Jersey a corporation ts taxed an- 
nually upon its entire capital stock issued 
and outstand'ng, no matter whether the 
capital is emp’oyed in that State or else- 
where. The same rule prevails in Dela- 
ware. In New York the tax is computed 
only upon the amount of capital employed 
within the State; therefore, if a corporation 
is organized under the laws of New York 
and employs its capital elsewhere, the 
State Controller cannot collect any tax 
whatsoever from such corporation. On this 
account several of the large mining com- 
panies carrying on operations in the West- 
ern States and Territories have been organ- 
ized under the laws of New York State, 
and thus have no annual franchise tax to 
pay. If a one-million-dollar mining com. 
pany to operate in, say, Arizona, were in- 
corporated in, the State of New York, the 
incorporation expenses would be $513, a 
trifle higher than in New Jersey, where 
incorporation expenses would be $250, but 
New York State would exact no annual 
franchise tax. On the other hand, if this 
mining company were organized in New 
Jersey it would be obliged to pay into the 
Treasury of that State $1,000 annually, meree 















ly for the sake of being a New Jersey cor- 
Poration, besides paying there $50 per year 
to a registration company, and these ex- 
penditures would bring no greater benefits 
ov advantages than could be obtained by in- 
corporation under the laws of the State of 
New York, where no annual tax would be 
imposed upon such corporation. 


A few weeks ago the 
writer of this article 
addressed several 
representatives of corporations at the 
rooms of the Board of Trade and Trans- 
Portation In New York City, during which 
he characterized the annual franchise tax 
or the State of New Jersey as absolutely 
unjust, for which he was crtticised in the 
editorial columns of a New York news- 
paper. He adheres to the position then 
taken and desires to answer the argument 
touching the ease with which the annual 
franchise taxes in New Jersey may be com- 
puted in contradistinction to what is falla- 
clously termed the cumbersome system of 
the State of New York. To the person who 
has given the annual franchise tax law of 
the State of New York any fair amount of 
Study it is not cumbersome or complicated. 
It certainly does provide for some exemp- 
tions, deductions, and appraisals merely 
because it was desired to make the tax as 
fair and equitable as possible. The New 
York tax, like that of New Jersey, is a 
franchise tax, but it is based and measured 
by the amount of capital of the corporation 
employed within the State, and in case the 
company is conducting an unprofitable 
business, and on that account unable to pay 
dividends, the capital of the company Is ap- 
praised, and the amount of its indebtedness 
deducted, so that its franchise tax is meas- 
ured by what it actually possesses within 
the State. Now, in regard to the New Jersey 
annual franchise tax. It is claimed that 
this tax being fixed at one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. on the issued and outstanding stock 
up to and including the sum of $3,000,000, 
regardless of the location of the property of 
the company, is a simple method. It cer- 
tainly is a simple method. [It i# more than 
that, it is a combination of simplicity and 
injustice. In New Jersey a corporation 
pays a franchise tax annually into the 
State Treasury, whether jt has assets with- 
in the State or not. In striking contrast to 
such method a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of New York and 
having its assets employed elsewhere pays 
no annual franchise tax whatever to the 
State, and in case a portion of its capital is 
employed within the State, it is required to 
pay a tax only upon that portion of its cap- 
ital thus employed. Possibly the annual 
franchise tax of New York State is not 
quite so simple in the method of its com- 
putation as that of New Jersey, because 
New York has aimed to measure the value 
of the franchise exercised by the corpora- 
tion within the State upon the fair and 
equitable basis of the amount of capital 
actually employed therein, while New Jer- 
sey has made no attempt to measure the 
value of the franchise by using the amount 
of the property of the corporation within 
the State as a basis of measurement. It 
has established a fixed and arbitrary basis, 
and if a corporation has been organized un- 
der the laws of New Jersey with a capitali- 
zation of $1,000,000, all issued and outstand- 
ing, it is required to pay an annual tax of 
$1,000, even though it has no capital em- 
ployed within the State. If all of its capl- 
tal of $1,000,000 is employed within that 
State it pays the same annual tax of $1,000, 
and if only $100,000 of its capital is em- 
ployed within that State it likewise pays 
the same annual tax of $1,000, But, as 
heretofore stated, a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of New York 
and having no capital employed within the 
State pays no annual tax whatsoever, and 
if it has capital to the.extent of $100,000 
employed within the State, it pays a tax 
only upon the $100,000, notwithstanding 
that it has an issued outstanding capital 
stock of $1,000,000, Even if it were to be 
conceded that the critics are correct in their 
claim that the annual tax law of the State 
of New York is not entirely free from am- 
biguity, why should that be considered suf- 
ficient reason for the organization of a 
corporation outside the Btate. If the cor- 
poration seeks its corporate rights in a for- 
eign State, it does not thereby escape any 
taxes imposed by the State of New York. 
It is subjected to precisely the same annual 
tax as a domestic corporation, provided it 
is carrying on business and has its capital 
employed within the State, and besides 
pays a license tax two and one-half times 
greater than the organization tax imposed 
on domestic corporations. On the other 
hand, if a corporation has its capital and 
business located in several different States, 
there is every possible argument in favor of 
its incorporation in New York State, be- 
cause here it is taxed upon a fair and equi- 
table basis, as above set forth, while in 
New Jersey it is taxed upon its entire out- 
standing capital stock, regardless of the 
location of the plant used in carrying on 
its business operations. 


Equitable State 
Taxation. 


Attachments Aga'ast Corporations of other 


Foreien Corporations. States carrying on 
8 business’ in this 


State are necessarily subjected to many in- 
conveniences not incurred by domestic cor- 
porations. Under New York laws, as in 
other States, in the event of a suit being 
brought against a foreign corporation, a 
warrant of attachment may be issued the 


moment the summons is served, and a levy- 


may be made on any property, claim, or 
demand owned by such cerporation in the 
State. The claim upon which the action is 
based may be unjust and easily disproved 
on a trial of the case, yet it is in the power 
ef the person to be a creditor to place the 
Sheriff in charge of the property of the 
corporation and thereby work irreparable 
injury to ite credit and reputation. During 
the panic years the downfall of many solv- 


THE 


ent foreign corpofations capitalized by citi- 
zens of New York State, and doing business 
wholly within the State, was precipitated 
by the facility with which attachments are 
obtainable against such corporations, The 
right to apply this remedy is a constant 
and dangerous threat to a foreign corpora- 
.tion of weak financial standing 
source of annoyance to a wealthy corpora- 
tion sufficient in itself to be seriously 
weighed and considered. 


Public Corporations organ- 
ized under the laws 

Confidence. of New York have 
always enjoyed a larger measure of public 
confidence than has been accorded those 
from other States. They have a higher 
Standing and better credit in the commer- 
clal world. New York State occupies a 
pre-eminent position in the financial cen- 
tres of the Old World, and the bonds, 
stocks, and other securities of corporations 
organized under its laws find a better mar- 
ket both at home and abroad. There are 
numerous other matters pertaining to the 
State of New York as a vantage ground for 
the formation of corporations in preference 
to other States that might be commented 
upon for the purpose of sustaining the con- 
tertion of the writer that New York is the 
most favorable State in which to incorpo- 
rate companies of all classes, whether the 
capitalization is in the millions or only ex- 
pressed in thousands, but the limitations of 
this article will not permit. An effort has 
been made in the foregoing briefly to set 
forth in plain and non-technical language 
a few of the salient features of these laws. 
In conclusion the writer ventures the opin- 
ion that the next five years will prove to 
be a notable epoch in the history of corpo- 
rations in this country because of the fact 
that it will witness a reorganization under 
the attractive laws of the State of New 
York of a vast number of corporations 
which are now existing under charters ob- 


tained in other States. 
FRANK WHITE. 


Squirrel and Lambs. 


O 


need not confine one's self to 
menagerie in Central Park 
to find interesting things in bird 
and animal life. The tame = squirrels 
that are found in all parts of the 
Park probably furnish a larger fund of 
entertainment to old and young alike 
than any other quadruped—or biped, for 
that matter. It would be useless to con- 
jecture how many quarts of peanuts are 
fed to thove dainty little creatures every 
day, but that peanut selling is profitable 
on Saiurdays and Sundays ts proved by the 
numerous vendors of that popular nut, who 
always post themselves near the large «n- 
trances on those days. 

Scores of Park frequenters have their 
own especial squirrels. They always know 
just where to find them, and it would 
seem as though a mutual understanding 
had been reached among the squirrel popu- 
lation of the Park meadows to observe 
certain laws of habitation and not prey 
upon each other's preserves. A few nuts will 
generally bring a squirrel to one's hand, 
while many are so tame that they will 
perch on your shoulder or eat contentedly 
from your lap until their voracious «p- 
petites are appeased. Seldom is their con- 
fidence in the goodness of human nature 
betrayed, and no policeman is needed to 
protect the squirrels. 

Spring lamb has also been in evidence 
during the last few days on the large sheep 
common, just below the mineral water 
house near the Seventy-second Street en- 
trance. Last week the customary flock of 
sheep was permitted to browse on the rich 
green grass, thereby lessening the task of 
the laborers whose duty it is to keep the 
turf well clipped. The immediate locality, 
particularly beneath the arbor now rich 
with purple wistaria blossoms, is a favorite 
nutsemaid rendezvous, and the little tots 
who are old enough to move without the 
aid of perambulators have found lots of 
pleasure in watching the frisky gambolling 
of the lambs. There is one strikingly 
marked in black and white, and as he runs 
over the green with a motion as though 
propelled by springs he is a most pleasing 
sight. 
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Dr. Girdner’s Lucky Deal. 


‘Just had my first real streak of good 
luck,’ remarked Dr. John H. Girdner, the 
personal friend of William J. Bryan, as he 
took a seat in the Amen Corner at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel yesterday. 

* Yet,” he added, musingly, “I could 
wish that it had come in another way.”’ 

Then he told the story. Dr. Girdner was 
born at Greenville, in the eastern portion 
of Tennessee. His father was the owner 
of one-third of the stock in a substantially 
built toll bridge over the Nolachucky River, 
and when the elder Girdner died the stock 
passed into the possession of the doctor. 

“I seldom realized anything from it,” 
said the doctor. “So, when I heard that an 
old friend of mine down there, James 
Allen by name, was buying up the bridge 
stock, I thought I would find out what 
was doing. I learned Allen was offering 
45 cents on the dollar. I sent the stock to 
a college mate of mine, who is now a law- 
yer in Greenville, with instructions to sell 
it to Allen. He did so, and I received a 
check last week. 

“This morning I found another letter in 
my mail containing the information that, 
while the county bridges over the Nola- 
chucky River had escaped injury during 
the recent flood in East Tennessee, the 
Allen structure had been destroyed even 
to the abutments. I feel sorry for Allen, 
but I am glad | let him have that stock.” 
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Alarm Box Is “ Pulled.” 


EW people in Greater New York realize 
F what an important part the little red- 
painted fire-alarm “ telegraph operat- 
or’ on the street corner plays in the pro- 
tection of their lives and property from 
danger and destruction. Fewer still can 
properly open communication with the fire 
fighters, by this means, when the services 
of the latter are urgently needed. 

Nearly every person, despite the plainly 
printed instruction on each fire alarm box, 
presumes that after he tarns the projecting 
brass handle on the outside, and hears the 
clanging sound of a strong gong inside, 
that there is nothing else to do but throw 
the cheval glass and the feather bed out of 
the window and wait for the engines to 
dash galloping up. 

This is also true of a great number of 
policemen, as Fire Chief Croker has dis- 
gustedly asserted quite often, when fires 
have gained much headway through the 
stupidity of some officer. Yet every po- 
liceman is supposed to be fully instructed 
as to how to turn in an alarm before he is 
allowed to don a uniform. 

Despite the popular belief to the con- 
trary, the fire alarm, when properly turned 
in, does not sound immediately in the en- 
gine houses nearest the location of the fire 
box and nowhere else. From the Bat- 
tery to the Harlem, whenever an alarm 
box is ‘ pulled,” many whirring wheels of 
complicated telegraphing instruments In the 
central office of the Fire Department 
Headquarters, in East Sixty-seventh Street, 
are set a-going. Almost Instantaneously, 
by human and mechanical agency, the 
alarm is transmitted to the engine com- 
panies whose duty it is to respond to 
alarms in the district in which the fire is 
situated. 

Up to the time of the recent establish- 
ment of a branch central office in the 
Bronx, if the Bureau of Fire Alarm Tele- 
graph in East Sixty-seventh Street should 
for any reason have become disabled or 
had to temporarily suspend business the 
entire city would have been at the mercy 
of the flames. This was the case during the 
blizzard thirteen years ago, when the tele- 
graph system of the Fire Department was 
in a state of paralysis, and mounted fire- 
men were compelled to patrol the streets. 
Now, if the main central office should 
cease operations for a time, the branch of- 
fice in the Bronx would send out the city’s 
alarms. 

Superintendent Henry F. Blackwell, Jr., 
of the Fire Alarm Telegraph Bureau likens 
New York's fire alarm system to the nerv- 
ous system of the human body. The red- 
painted, red-lanterned fire boxes, he de- 
clares, are the city’s nerve tips, and over 
the sensory nerve wires connecting each 
with headquarters, an alarm when turned 
in by some frightened citizen is instanta- 
neously forwarded to the Fire Depart- 
ment’'s cerebellum, the Central Office. 
This is immediately responded thereto by 
rushing the signal with lightning speed 
over the motor nerve wires to the bone and 
sinew of the department—the horses, en- 
gines, and men. 


The outer door of all fire alarm boxes 
may be opened by any one by turning the 
protruding brass handle as far as it will go 
to the accompaniment of a ringing gong. 
This sound is not the alarm, byt a warn- 
ing to the policeman on the beat that a 
fire box is being opened. The inner door 
when thus exposed to view is plerced with 
a slot, through which a hook projects. 
This inner door, to which only officers of 
the Fire Department have keys, has cast 
upon it the instructions, “ Pull the hook 
down once only and let go."’ 


This having been done, the mechanism of 
the signal box is set in motion and five 
rounds of this box's signal number are tel- 
egraphed to headquarters. So rapid is the 
receipt and transmission of this signal that 
before the fire box has ceased sending in 
the last tap of the five rounds the men and 
apparatus due to respond areton their way 
to the fire. Second and third alarms and 
the rarély used “‘ two nines," calling out the 
entire department, are sent out only by 
officers of the department. These unlock 
the inner door of the fire boxes, and with 
the telegraph key inside tap first two taps, 
with a slight pause, and then two more, 
signifying a two alarm, following this by 
the signal number of the box. The pre- 
Hminary taps indicate the alarm. 


The office of fire alarm telegraph in Fire 
Headquarters is on the fifth floor of the 
headquarters building, in East Sixty-sev- 
enth Street. In the centre is a raised plat- 
form, surrounded on three sides with cabi- 
net work containing many hundreds of 
wires, numbers representing the fire boxes 
throughout the city, telegraph keys, relays, 
switches, and much other electrical appa- 
ratus to the lay mind quite beyond proper 
comprehension. 

Around the room under stout glass cases 
are great complicated machines with many 
wheels and cogs and intricate mechanisms 
which do almost everything but talk. These 
are used to send out and receive the alarms 
and to repeat the box-signal numbers. In 
addition to telegraphic connection, the de- 
partment has its own system of tele- 
phones. By the invention of a small pocket 
telephone by Superintendent Blackwell, 
Battalion Chiefs may also talk to Head- 
quarters from any fire box. To the rear of 
that containing all the instruments referred 
to is the battery room, containing nearly 
2,000 cells of battery. 

The trained ears of the operators con- 
stantly on duty immediately detect—even 
when a box Is “ pulled’ in the midst of the 
incessant sounding of “ trouble taps ''—the 
first preliminary ‘‘ buzz” of an alarm, as 
the “ register " begins to click off the num- 
ber of the station. At the same time the 
alarm begins to strike on the bells of two of 
the instruments and is also printed on an 
endless tape, much as stock quotations are 
printed on the ticker tape. 

At the first stroke of the alarm, explains 
Superintendent Blackwell, one of the two 
operators always on duty takes from a 
cabinet in the centre of the room a small 
metal disk with the number of the station 
“pulled” thereon. In this cabinet are 
disks corresponding to the number of every 
alarm box in the city, Beneath this meta] 


disk on the peg on which it rests are two 
cardboard disks having on them, in addi- 
tion to the box numbers, rows of figures, 
which indicate the wire circuits over which 
the alarm is not to be sent. There ure sixty 
of these circuits of wires in the department 
connecting all apparatus houses. 

Handing the metal disk to the 
operator, the first steps over to a corner 
of the inclosure, where there are a number 
of telegraph keys, one for each circuit, 
pushes down a lever to obtain a greater 
electrical current, and then pulls out a 
number of knobs like organ stops. These 
nave numbers on them corresponding to 
the circuit numbers, and when pulled out 
prevent the alarm being sent over any but 
the wires of the desired circuit. 

The operator then slowly telegraphs the box 


second 


; number of the alarm turned in to the en- 


gine houses, with the telegraph key. The 
box number is telegraphed four times by 
this operator. When he has sent out two 
rounds the second operator places the brass 
disk he holds on to the projecting shaft 
of one of the instruments known as a re- 
peater, and presses a push button. 

By means of this instrument two rounds 
of the station number sare sounded on @ 
large brass gong [n all engine houses on 
the desired circuit. The first taps sent out 
by the first »perator strike on a smaller 
gong in the engine houses, and the first 
tap of this gong automatically releases tne 
horses from their restraining straps, ard 
they immediately “ run to the pole.’ 

The alarm sounds on the small gong four 
times, but long before it striking 
the men have come sliding down the red 
from their quarters, the horses are har- 
nessed, fires are started, and in an ineredl- 
bly short time after the = fire-box is 
* pulled,” and while the alarm stiil strikes, 
the firemen ure on their way to the fire 
ready for action. 
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Revolutionary Pellets. 

Two old cannon balls with Revolutionary 
reminiscences clinging to the rust with 
which they are covered have recently been 
added to the little collection of curiosities 
possessed by the Sons of the Revolution, 
They occupy a place of honor on the Sec- 
retary's desk in the Broadway office of 
the society, and have been handled with 
reverential care by many members of 
Revolutionary ancestry. The larger of the 
two weighs twenty-seven pounds, and ia 
the most formidable “ pill” fired 
from a gun that the society owns. It was 
found a short time ago at Spuyten Duyvil, 
six feet below the surface, in one of tha 
excavations made for the Spuyten Duyvil 
Parkway. Possibly it is one of the relics 
left behind by Baron Knyphausen and his 
Hessians, who occupied that locality for 
some time after the battle of Long Island. 
The other cannon ball is much smaller, 
and was picked up recently on the farm of 
Jordan Frost at Yorktown, N. Y., back of 
Peekskill. The Duke de Lauzan, command- 
ing a force of French troops, was encamped 
in that vicinity toward the close of the 
Revolution, and the ball is evidently a 
reminder of the French ald given to our 
troops in their struggle for independence. 


ever 


“Paddy Shea,” “ Belle,” and “ Dick.” 


Three of the very few to lose their post- 
tions through the passing of the Broadway 
cable, and whose disappearance from publie 
view will be regretted by many thousands 
of acquaintances, are ‘Puddy Shea," 
* Belle,” and “ Dick.” 

For six years Paddy and Belle faithfully 
served the Metropolitan Company with very 
few nights off on account of iliness or in- 
disposition, until last Saturday night, when 
they switched the last cable car, No. 7& 
that passed over the road, at Houston 
Street, and found their occupation gone 

“Paddy Shea,"’ and Belle,” and “ Dick,” 
who took either's place when there was any 
necessity for doing so or when there was @ 
rush on the road, were the three great 
white horses stationed at Houston Street 
to switch the cable cars, whose down-town 
trip ended at this point, across the connect- 
ing tracks and on to the up-town track. 
Each was a powerful, intelligent beast, 
quite able to draw the heavy cars along 
with scarcely any exertion. 

Paddy and Belle needed no word from 
their driver, when there was work to be 
done. They could tell a car bound for 
* Houston Street only "’ by its little white 
and black metal sign just as well as any- 
body. When the passengers climbed out, 
Paddy or Belle, whosever turn it might 
be, would trot without a word from the 
driver over to the empty car, wait until the 
click of the hook attached to the harness 
was heard in the car coupler, and then 
dragged the car across the switch. 

Promptly at the red light, beyond the 
green one, as the car caught the cable, the 
intelligent animals would turn out, the 
driver unhitching the hook, and away the 
car would go up town, while Belle or Pad- 
dy, with a perfectly apparent air of “ See 
how easy that was" would trot with jimg- 
ling harness bells back to the posts im 
front of the cable building. 

All the metormen and conductors on the 
road were personally acquainted with Pad- 
dy and Belle, and always had a kind word 
as their cars went by or drew up to be 
switched. The horses’ departure, with the 
cable, was regretted by every one of them, 
as well as by the many passengers, early 
and late, who had watched them at their 
work, rain or shine, for many years. 

Neither Paddy nor Belle nor Dick is for 
sale. The company officials are still con- 
sidering what sinecure will be awarded 
trem in view of their faithful services. At 
present the very best tm the stables on 
Avenue A is none too good for them, and 
in inclement Weather no other animals 
there receive more tender care, Ta 
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& the preferences of 
the readers of THe Times, the im- 
pressions which one not technical in spin- 
ning and weaving would naturally derive 
from a run through the cotton manufac- 
turing district of the Carolinas, will be 
more interest than statistics of spindles and 
descriptions of plant proc- 


of 


looms or and 
esses, 


many extensive 
mills in both 


I have visited a 
and admirably 
North and South Carolina, but as nothing 
about their construction or equipment is 
peculiar to the South, I do not hesitate to 
say that the operatives interested me more 
than the spindles. The effect which this 
great development is havirig, and is des- 
tined to have, upon the social and political 
conditions of the South claimed a much 
larger share of my attention than the 
looms, This phase of the industry is pecu- 
liar to the South, and from every point of 
view it is incomparably more important 
than any other phase to which my atten- 
tion was called. To appreciate these 
pects of the textile industry some idea of 
its magnitude is essential. 

I do not think I exagger when I 
ture the opinion that the growth of cot- 
ton manufacture in the South during the 
past ten years is the most important fact 
in the industrial history of the United 
States. It is certainly unparalleled. Before 
the war the cotton grower of the South 
was satisfied with the profits from. grow- 
ing the staple. He sold it to the “ factor,” 
who found a market for it where the capi- 
tal und enterprise existed to build the ma- 
chinery for spinning it into yarn and weav- 
ing it into eloth. Very little cotton was 
manufactured into any more useful form 
than the loosely compressed bale at any 
point of the South. This was not wholly 
due to lack of enterprise. The South had 
neither the capital, the skill, nor the labor 
to manufacture it. To grow cotton was its 
best employment, and had anything more 
than this been attempted it would have re- 
sulted in disastrous failure. The conditions 
in New England were exactly those which 
permitted the establishment of the business 
of cotton manufacture on any scale of 
magnitude which the growth of the Na- 
tional requirements warranted, 

I am indebted to Mr. R. M. Miller, Jr., 
of Charlotte for the following figures, 
which show at a glance the situation of this’ 
industry in 1860; 
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At the same time there were operated in 
the Middle States about 935,000 spindles. 
The industry was therefore distributed as 
shown by the following comparison of per- 
centages: New England, 76; the Middle 
States, 18; the South, 6. The total con- 
sumption of cotton in the mills of the 
United States in 1860-61 was only about 21 
per cent. of the American crop. 

The statistical situation of the industry 
at the close of 1890 was about as follows, 
using round numbers as in the showing for 
1860: 
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of percentages now 
stands as follows: New England, 63; the 
South, 20; the Middle States, 8 The total 
consumption of raw material in the United 
States last year was 42 per cent. of the 
American product. % 

The important growth of the industry in 
the South dates from 1890. In that year 
New England was operating 10,500,000 spin- 
dies, the South 1,550,000 spindles, and the 
remainder of the country 1,700,000 spindles. 
To-day New England is operating 13,500,000 
spindles, an increase of 25 per cent. in ten 
years; the South is operating 6,000,000 spin- 
dies, an increase of 300 per cent. in ten 


years, 
Figures lately prepared and just puh- 


lished by the Department of Agriculture 
give the following as to the amount of cot- 
ton grown in the several States of the cot- 
ton district, and the amount in commercial 
bales consumed by them in the manufact- 
ure of yarn and cloth during 1899-1900; 
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The question whether the industry of the 
South admits of indefinite 
seem to depend upon two factors, 
ton supply the labor supply. 
opinion of well qualified by 
rience to the cotton crop 
South rapidly 
reason labor 


expansion would 
the cot- 
in the 
expe- 
of the 
increased for the 
that the needed to cultivate 
and gather it does not exist, and cannot be 
induced to come into the South in compe- 
tition with the negro. The supply of white 
labor available for employment in the mills 
is somewhat uncertain. If the farming dis- 
tricts are depopulated the number they can 
furnish is admittedly very great; but the 
number of whites who are willing to leave 
their mountain homes and come to the 
industrial centres to become operatives is 
perhaps limited. Those who have availed 
themselves of the oportunity thus far are 
chiefly those who have lived near enough 
to civilization to be attracted by the offer 
of wages better than they can earn in cul- 
tivating the soil. The true mountaineer, 
who has always been a semi-savage and 
has lived chiefly by his rifle and from the 
proceeds of illicit distilling, is a shy bird 
and does not feel at home in a factory town 
where the discipline must be measurably 
strict and the rights of one's neighbors 
must be respected. This may be 
reached in time, but it cannot at the mo- 
ment be considered an available source of 
supply for mill labor. In view of this fact 
those in the business are in good faith ad- 
vising the new-comers who are plahning 
additional mills to go away from the cen- 
tres of the mill industry, where the labor 
question is already becoming a problem not 
without elements of anxiety, and open new 
districts not yet largely drawn upon, if at 
all. It is already understood that there is 
a limit to the migration of small farmers 
from the districts near the manufacturing 
centres, 

On this subject the views of the gentle- 
man already quoted, who is prominently 
identified with the industry and is now 
building a mill near Charlotte, will be of 
interest. He says: ‘‘ Some enthusiasts will 
tell you that there is no limit to the pro- 
duction and manufacture of cotton in the 
South. The argument, apparently plausi- 
ble, is however deceptive and will not 
admit of close scrutiny, except condition- 
ally. In this matter the future is fraught 
with a great deal of danger. I contend that 
in proportion as we increase our manu- 
facturing capacity in nearly the same pro- 
portion we decrease our ability to produce 
the raw material, The cotton mill opera- 
tive of the South is the native born white 
laborer, as is also the successful producer 
of the raw material; hence it necessarily 
follows that in proportion as we draw this 
labor from the field to the factory we de- 
crease the farm labor. This being granted, 
the possibility of the cotton crop is limited. 
The reverse proposition is equally true, 
that in proportion as we increase the yield 
of cotton we decrease the available «ill 
labor and thereby decrease our capacity to 
manufacture. There is at present a grow- 
ing feeling in the South that the increased 
production of cotton is now dependent ve ry 
materially upon the colored laborer, and 
the demand of the manufacturer upon the 
white labor would seem to justify this view 
of the matter.” 

Mr. Miller does not think that the dispo- 
sition of. the negro to become industrious 
is sufficiently pronounced to offer much 
encouragement to those who expect to see 
him avail himself of the opportunity which 
the abandonment of the farm by the white 
laborer is offering him. That he is doing 
so to some extent is admitted, but . the 
typical negro prefers the city and is neither 
industrious nor ambitious. He will grow 
a great deal of cotton, but perhaps not as 
much as he could, For this reason the crop 
may not be found great enough to sustain 
in future years a growth of the manu- 
facturing industry in a ratio comparable 
to that of the past ten years. 
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It is perhaps not generally understood 
that the manufacture of cotton goods in 
the South is carried on wholly with white 
labor. The only textile factory of which I 
can learn in which the negro is employed in 
any higher occupation than opening bales 
and other rough labor demanding no skill 
is a silk mil] near Weldon, which for rea- 
sons peculiar to itself has been remarkably 
successful. The manager, a very capable 
negro, who is also a preacher and an expo- 
nent of muscular Christianity, rules- his 
help with a rod of iron, He will take no 
young negroes of either sex into his mill 
without a contract with the parents giving 
him the right to enforce the discipline of the 
establishment by such corporeal chastise- 
ment as he deems it proper to inflict. This 


“privilege he is said to avail himself of 
rh without stint. 


The result is ‘that he has 


unsuccessful. This is not because the negro 
taught to operate spindles and 
looms as well as the white man, but chiefly 
he lacks the steadiness to make 
him a safe dependence. In the case of a mill 
near Charleston which started with 
labor a curious difficulty was experienced, 
in addition to those expected from the ten- 
dency of the people of this race to remain 
away from their work on any pretext which 
ean devised. The negro is nocturnal in 
his habits, and does not go to bed as long as 
anything is going on to interest him. To 
be up all night at a gathering for pleasure 
or of a religious nature is quite usual with 
him. This makes him sleepy by day. The 
negroes in the Charleston cotton mill could 
not resist the somnolent influence of the 
rhythmic monotony of the machinery in mo- 
tion. It put them to sleep, and it was not 
at all unusual to find an operative stand- 
ing, sound asleep, at his post, while his ma- 
chines were doing all kinds of things except 
those for which they were designed. 

Cotton mill operatives cannot much 
talking to one another. The noise of the 
machines does not permit, and they cannot 
leave their work to go where others are 
busy. They cannot sing together as can 
the hands In the tobacco factories. In fact, 
there is noching the mill operative can do 
except attend strictly to business, and this 
is exactly what the negro is least fitted for, 

Nothing would induce the experienced 
mill owner to consider the application of a 
negro for employment as a spinner or weav- 
er. This is not at all on account of race 
prejudice, nor because there are not plenty 
of negroes who could be taught to operate 
machines, and who would attend to their 
work faithfully, but because it is not prac- 
ticable to depend upon negro labor. If the 
whites were brought into competition with 
the negroes they would lose all interest in 
their employment and abandon it as rapidly 
as other occupations could be found. The 
negro is a possibility, but will not be em- 
ployed until the manufacturers have to use 
him as a means of holding the white labor 
in line and checking a tendency, not yet de- 
veloped, to make unreasonable demands and 
enforce them through the power of labor 
unions. 

The cotton-mill operative is the poor white 
of the district who for the first time in his 
experience is offered an employment in 
which he is not brought into direct compe- 
tition with the negro. Collectively they 
are an interesting study. Generations of 
illiterate and underfed ancestors have left 
the impress of a low average intellectuality 
upon the faces of nearly all the young men 
and women among the thousands one sees 
in walking through the mills. They are, 
as the rule, characterized by a serious ex- 
pression. They have not had much 
perience of the bright side of life, and even 
when happy and contended are thoughtful 
and almost solemn. Most of them have 
sallow complexions and rather long faces, 
which are rarely illuminated by a flash of 
intelligence or brightened by a smile. They 
take life seriously, and are industrious and 
patient. As the rule, they are much better 
off than ever before, and appreciate the 
change in their condition. They are in- 
tensely religious, and the moral atmosphere 
of a mill settlement is much purer than I 
have ever seen it in the North. People 
with bad habits or inclined to lead disor- 
derly lives are-not tolerated. It is rarely 
necessary for the managers of the com- 
panies to act in such cases, for the reason 
that the operatives take the matter in hand 
themselves and make it so unpleasant for 
the disreputables that they usually go away 
without being sent. Social ostracism ac- 
complishes what could not be brought 
about by rules and regulations. 


I made a visit to the great mills at Pelzer, 
in this State, and learned much of interest 
as to the means taken by that corporation, 
which operates 120,000 spindles, to elevate, 
educate, and improve the labor of the place. 
That and its neighbor, the Piedmont Mill, 
operating 60,000 spindles, are in their way 
models of wisely directed benevolence in 
dealing with labor. In both cases the man- 
agement stops short of anything which 
savors of paternalism, and contents itself 
with placing at the dispusal of those who 
eare to avail themselves of the facilities 
offered every opportunity for self-improve- 
ment. 

Each company owns the tewn in which its 
operatives live, and provides the houses 
they occupy. These houses are well built 
and comfortable. The tenant has as much 
room as he wants, a garden, and pasturage 
for a cow. The rent is uniform, 50 cents 
per month per room. Thus, a four room 
house is had for $2 per_month, including the 
garden and pasturage. Each denomination 
has its church, which will compare more 
than favorably with the churches of aver- 
age counisy towns. For example, at Pelzer 
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The operatives also have well- 
lyceums, where educational en- 
tertainments are furnished without charge. 

What interested me most, however, was 
the at Pelzer. This is prob- 
ably the best of its kind to be found any- 
where, but nearly every mill in the South 
either provides some sort of a school or 
Liberally supplements the public school fund 
to provide for the children better facilities 
than they could otherwise have. The Pel- 
zer school is a capacious building with ex- 
cellent appointments, and maintained 
wholly by the corporations. Its average at- 
tendance 706, and it carries on its rolls 
about 900 children. No parents are em- 
ployed in the mills or permitted to become 
tenants of the company’s dwellings who do 
not sign and observe contracts specifying 
that all children up to the age of twelve 
shall attend school every school day un- 
less sick, and after twelve take such light 
occupation in the mills as they are suited 
for. -Little children from four to six are 
instructed in the kindergarten, and from 
six to twelve in the grammar school. They 
are taken through the English branches, 
and in mathematics through algebra. The 
object to give them a good common 
school education, and it is attained in a way 
calculated to delight the heart of any one 
interested in such work. Nearly every mill 
in the South is doing something in this line 
with intelligent liberality. Mills which do 
not provide comfortable homes and good 
surroundings for the families of the oper- 
atives have trouble to secure, and still 
more trouble to retain, good help. 

The improvement which is noticeable 
among the operatives in the cotton indus- 
try as the result of contact with educa- 
tional influences is rapid and marked. The 
recruits are rather forlorn specimens of hu- 
manity, giving in their dress and general 
appearance the indications of the effects 
of sordid poverty. In a few weeks their 
appearance changes. Contact with one an- 
other and the force of example expresses 
itself at first in little ways, and later in a 
complete change of appearance and man- 
ner. The young woman discards the calico 
sunbonnet and adds a ribbon or a bit of or- 
nament. The young man learns to wear 2 
collar and to black his boots. Sufficient 
food shows its influence in face and figure, 
and comfortable home surroundings change 
the children in a few weeks to rosy and 
happy examples of juvenile contentment, 
In a year it would be quite impossible to 
recognize the type which was so pro- 
nounced in the recruits. Those who can 
read avail themselves of the facilities of 
the library and lyceum reading room, and 
soon begin to take an intelligent interest 
in public affairs. They quickly become in- 
telligent and are an element in the politics 
of the States in which they live which the 
Populistic leaders do not know just how to 
place. 

The effect of this regeneration of the 
poor white element of the population of the 
Carolinas is wholly for good. The places of 
those who leave the meagre and scantily 
productive farm for the factory town are 
being taken by the negroes, who are thus 
encouraged to leave the towns and become 
small farmers. Land is cheaply leased and 
easily acquired by purchase. Many negroes 
are becoming land owners and are accumu- 
lating property. 

Thus far the tendency toward organiza- 
tion among the white mill operatives has 
not introduced conditions which entail em- 
barrassment to employers. It has been 
encouraged by outside influences, but has 
not been generally approved by the mill 
operatives. The professional labor agi- 
tator has not had much encouragement in 
the South, and usually finds the climate 
unwholesome as soon as his errand ‘is 
known. The mill labor is not oppressed in 
any way. Its wages are as good as those 
of the New England operatives in propor- 
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_tion to the cost of living, and the domi- 


ciliary conditions are all better. A very 
kindly feeling exists between the workmen 
and the employers, and the fact that the 
omnipresent negro, while not now desirable 
as a mill operative, is knocking at the 
door, and is at all times a possible recourse 
for the mill owner, if his white labor is 
intractable or unreasonable, is not without 
influence in steadying the labor market. 
Those who are temperamental malcontents 
understand very well that their present 
immunfty from negro competition is not in 
any way guaranteed, and will last for a 
longer or shorter time, according to the 
way in which the white labor behaves it- 
self. 
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employment may be judged from the fact 
that the tenements attached to one of the 
new mills now building near this city are 
all provided with water, sewerage, and 
electric lights. This, I believe, is excep- 
tional, but so far as I have seen them, the 
mill dwellings are much better dwellings |, 
than the typical farm cabins, and all the 
conditions of life are much better than 
can be found in the farting distri¢ts, “That 
no advantage is taken by the mill owners 
of their absolute control to oppress their 
labor is in the highest degree creditable 
to them. I can learn of no instance in 
which the mill labor has been treated un- 
fairly or illiberally. 

The rates of wages paid in the South are 
lower than in the North, but from the 
point of view of the operative are quite as 
good, since all the costs of living are so 
much less. In the Pelzer Mills, which are 
typical, the pay ranges from 2 cents for 
sweeper boys, who gather up the lint that 
accumulates on the floors, to $1.35 per day 
for skilled weavers. The average for all 
help is now 76 cents per day. Operatives 
are not only living comfortably, but are 
saving money. To relieve the management 
of the custody of odd sums intrusted to 
their keeping, which involved some embar- 
tassment, since no record was kept of these 
amounts proffered in sealed envelopes, a 
savings bank was opened at Pelzer, which 
at its last report had deposits of nearly 
$100,000, on which a small interest is paid. 
The only depositors are Pelzer operatives. 

In South Carolina the annual wage dis- 
bursements of the cotton mills—not inelud- 
ing salaries of officers—amount to some 
thing over $10,000,000, It is doubtful if 
the oneratives would have earned 10 per 
cent. of this amount in farming. 

J. Cc. BAYLES. 
Negro Bettors ‘Lost « on 1 Dactyl. 

Sadness, almost approaching despair, per- 
meates the colored belt of the Tenderloin. 
Hopes that had been cherished long, and 
which seemed to have been realized were 
dashed rudely to the ground by the action 
orf the judges at the Gravesend race track 
on Wednesday. It all came about in this 
way: 

Caleb Simms, colored politician and sport, 
{fs the owner of what is known in horse 
parlance as a “ skate."’ Its name is Dac- 
tyl. The animal suffered from filled legs, 
and for a long time all attempts to reduce 
the swellings were unavailing. Finally the 
man who trains for Mr. Simms suggested 
that surf bathing would cure Dactyl's ail- 
ments. The suggestion was adopted and 
Dactyl was taken to a quiet spot on Coney 
Island by Simms, his trainer, and a stable 
boy. The latter mounted the horse and 
rode into the surf, while Simms and the 
trainer smoked on the beach and had oc- 
casional recourse to a black bottle. The 
animal was kept in the surf for several 
hours daily for more than a week, and 
steady improvement was noticed. 

Dacty! was returned to his quarters at 
the track, and in his trial reeled off a mile 
in the mud very close to the 40 mark. 

“We'll have a _ hog-killing,”” remarked 
Simms. 

‘Easy enough,” joyously responded the 
trainer, “if we can find the proper kind 
of a soft spot."’ 

They kept close watch of the conditions 
governing the overnight races, and on Tues- 
day decided that Dactyl would have a 
cinch in the sixth race on Wednesday. So 
he was entered, and the tip was quietly 
passed around on Tuesday night to bet the 
last doilar on Dactyl. 

On Wednesday more than 400 colored men 
carrying sums ranging from $2 to $200 each 
were early arrivals at the track. Those 
who could not borrow a badge or pay 
admission gave their little boodle to a 
friend to place for them. The colored con- 
tingent had raised every dollar possible, 
and were in the betting ring when the 
odds were posted in the sixth race. Dactyl 
was quoted at 40 to 1, 

The money poured in on the horse, and 
although it was in small sums, in the 
aggregate it amounted to so much that the 
price was cut to 30, then to 20, and then 
to 15. Every colored man in the Simms 
circle had a bet down, 

The track was a quagmire when the 
10rses were summoned to the pest. Slack 
had the mount on Dactyl. When the flag 
fell Dacty! got off in a good position, and 
Slack kept him there until several of the 
contestants had been raced off their feet 
Dacty! was in the front rank as the horses 
turned into the stretch, and Zeus, shutting 


up like a jack knife, Dactyl challenged | 


Roxane, the second choice, and half way 
down the streteh the former had a short 
lead 

The exultation of the colored contingent 
was unbounded, and many promises were 
made that watermelons would be cut that 
night. Nearing the finish All Saints, the 


favorite, came up with a rush. Slack | 


crew his whip, causing Dactyl to’ swerve 
on to Roxane, who bumped against All 
Saints 


Dactyl was first past the post by nearly | 
a length, with All Saints second, a head 


before Roxane. There was a rush for the 


betting ring to cash in, and some most ex- | 


travagant scenes of joy were witnessed 
This soon hanged to suspense, when it 
wus learned that Shaw, the rider of All 


Saints, had claimed a foul. When it was | 


announced that Dactyl had been disquali- | 


fied the colored contingent collapsed com- 
pletely 

‘Why, said a witness of the event, 
razors would have been drawn, but their 
owners did not have strength enough to 
use them Lower lips, in some cases, 
dropped to the breast, and the men sul- 
lenly walked away. I asked one of them 
what he thought of the decision, and he 
answered: ‘What else can yoo expec 
One of dem Judges is from Alabama, Sah, 
and anudder from Maryland, and doan 
you know dat horse is owned by a nig- 
gah?” 

-The watermelons were not cut, and now 
the friends tipped off by the Simms stable 
are intent on agais tempting fickle for- 
tune by playing 4-11-44. 
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ASHINGTON, June 1.—The recent 
W capture in Louisiana of two notori- 
ous safeblowers and Post Office rob- 
bers who were tracked by postal detectives 
and arrested in a swamp after a desperate 
fight, in which both the robbers were 
wounded, illustrates one phase of Govern- 
ment work which is as thrilling as the con- 
tents of one of the old-time dime novels. In 
truth, if the detective of fiction has any re- 
semblance at all to anybody in real life, the 
Post Office Inspector is more nearly like 
him than anybody else. The Post Office 
Inspector is generally a quiet, mild-man- 
nered person, soft and persuasive of voice, 
and “ quick on the trigger.’ He has even 
been known to wear disguises when it was 
necessary. He is not a promoted police- 
man, like the city detective, nor is he 
known to the initiated by his feet. He isa 
detective who has made detecting his pro- 
fession, and who may have started in most 
any other business. He is something like 
the Secret Service man, but his work has 
more variety. 

In December, 1898, a notorious gang of 
train robbers attempted to hold up the 
north-bound passenger train on the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, near 
Kelso Station, Indian Territory. The en- 
gineer refused to stop at their hail, and 
as the train flew past, the “ hold-ups" 
in their rage fired a volley into the cab, 
killing the fireman. Two days later, on 
Christmas Eve, the gang succeeded in hold- 
ing up a train on the Kansas and Arkansas 
Valley Railroad at Seminole Station, and 
robbed the mail car, About a week later 
they tried to hold up a train on the Caney 
Valley Air Line, near Sedan, but the en- 
gineer succeeded in getting past them. 

A Post Office Inspector, with a posse of 
resolute Deputy United States Marshals, 
took up the case. Weeks were spent in 
tracking the gang, and at last the Inspec- 
tor came up with them and surrounded the 
house where they were. It was midnight. 
At a signal the Inspector broke down the 
door and rushed in. The robbers pulled 
out their revolvers and shot the ljghts out, 
putting the house in absolute darkness. 
In this pitch-dark place a terrific fight en- 
sued, both sides shooting for life. In the 
combat two of the marshals succeeded in 
grabbing a couple of robbers and knocking 
them down with their revolvers, Firing 
from the robbers then ceased, and only 
groans were heard. The Government forces 
stopped firing and lighted the lamps. They 
found that of the remaining robbers one 
was dead and another mortally wounded. 
The latter died two days later in the jail 
at Fort Smith, Ark. The captured robbers 
were sent to the penitentiary. There was 
a fifth member of the gang, but the In- 
spector had captured him just before the 
fight, which battle took place on Big Creek, 
in the [ndian Territory. 

*,° 


Green goods operators usually do busi- 
ness in the East, but in 1895 headquarters 
were started in Oakland, Cal., Hillsdale, 
Mich., and Chicago, The way in which the 
Chicago gang were captured gives some en- 
couragement to the writers of detective 
stories. An Inspector worked on the case 
until he located the gang, personating an 
old farmer from Iowa. When the time 
came for him to meet them he disguised 
himself ds a mild and innocent-looking old 
farmer They were cautious, and asked 
him what kind of farming he did. 

‘*Mostly hogs,’ he drawled in surprise. 

Their suspicions were soon lulled, and 
they began to regard him as the most 
promising victim they had ever seen. They 
became familiar with him, and even called 
him “ Uncle.”’ Things went along very com- 


ples of green goods were produced, At 
that moment “ Uncle" grabbed the mer- 
chandise, gave a backward leap to the door, 
drew his revolver, and ordered them to sur- 
render. They attempted to show fight, but 
before any shots were fired the Inspector's 
assistants rushed in and the gang was 
Two thou- 
sand dollars in good money was found on 
| them, 


overpewered and marched off, 


** 
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John C. Treadwell, the leader of the Hills- 
| dale gang, had ‘“‘done time” once, and 
swore that he never would be taken alive 
| again. The Post Office Inspectors ran him 
| down, and when the supreme moment ar- 
rived and Treadwell and his men found 
themselves looking into the muzzles of re- 
volvers, his courage failed and he _ sur- 
rendered. 


** 
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The Oakland crowd, which also had head- 
quarters in Sacramento, had an ingenious 
variant of the ordinary green-goods meth- 
ods They never deposited their ‘‘ come 
| on" letters in the malls. Instead they can- 
| celed the stamp with a bogus postmark 
and cut or tore the envelope open Then 
they dropped it somewhere. The man who 
found it naturally concluded that the recip- 
ient had thrown it away or lost it, and de- 
cided that he might as well profit by the 
oppcrtunity suggested in the letter. In this 
way the Oakland men avoided the charge 
of sending green goods circulars through 
the mails. This did not wholly save them, 
for they had to send their subsequent cor- 
respondence through the mails, though of 





Men who would enter into 
would be much 
than men to 


of discovery. 
correspondence 
less likely to 
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oe 2 it very much lessened the chances 


of oa ay na "Clever Work” Done by the 
U. S. Post Office Inspectors 


fortably until the moment when the sam- } 


whom they had sent the circular on a vent- 
ure. 

In March, 1894, the Post Office Inspectors 
got on their track and correspondence was 
epened, As the green goods men insisted 
on having their letters returned, the In- 
spectors photographed these before sending 
them back. A deal was arranged in Oak- 
land, and on April 27 the gang was rounded 
up in the usual way. It consisted of Frank 
White, John Wise, and Barney McGuire. 
The latter was an old-time New York 
green-goods man. 


*,* 


In 1804 a young attorney sent an ob- 
scene letter to a lady. It was anonymous, 
but her husband suspected that the attor- 
ney was the author, and went to see him. 
The attorney got the husband into his pri-, 
vate office, locked it, and then tauntingly 
confessed the authorship of the letter. He 
knew he could not be convicted on such 
evidence if he chose to deny it in court. 
As this was an especially annoying case, 
the Post Office Inspectors went to con- 
siderable trouble and expense to run the 
rascal down. A miniature telephone was 
constructed the transmitter of which was 
hidden away in the top of a silk hat to be 
worn by the husband. When the arrange- 
ments were perfected he and a Post Office 
Inspector went to the lawyer's office. The 
transmitter was in the husband's hat, and 
a delicate battery was in his waistcoat 
pocket, while the receiver was in the care 
of the Inspector. These three parts were 
connected by an almost invisible insulated 
gold wire, and thus a perfect and most 
sensitive telephone was produced, The hus- 
band went into the private office of the 
lawyer, who promptly locked the doors. 
Feeling perfectly safe, the lawyer was 
easily led on to repeat his confession, taunt- 
ing the husband with his inability to prove 
anything. At last, as if in despair, the 
husband rose with a sigh and went to the 
door, The lawyer, with a triumphant grin, 
escorted him out, unlocking the door with 
exaggerated courtesy. As they came out 
the Inspector walked up to the lawyer and 
placed him under arrest. 

“T have heard your confession,”’ he said. 

The lawyer, sure that it was only a 
“ bluff,"’ laughed at him, but when the In- 
spector produced the telephone and ex- 
plained its mechanism, his bravado desert- 
ed him, and he admitted his crime. 

*,* 

One of the most peculiar crimes discov- 
ered by the Post Office Inspectors took 
place in 1897. On the night of April 6 a 
vault in the Post Office at a certain college, 
located in the college library building, was 
wrecked by explosives, and $2,259 was 
stolen. The local police thought the rob- 
bery was the work: of professionals, and 
offered a liberal reward for their capture. 
But a Post Office Inspector's suspicions 
were aroused by the quantity of the ex- 
plosive used. This alone led him to con- 
clude that no professional burglar would 
have used so much. He kept on the trail 
for months, and finally discovered that two 
college students had been indulging in 
more lavish expenditure than their means 
would warrant. One of them was the seven- 
teen-year-old son of the aged Postmaster, 
who was also Secretary of the college. 
This boy was placed under arrest. He 
strenuously denied all knowledge of the 
crime, and successfully withstood a 
“sweating process"’ of two hours’ dura- 
tion. The Inspector pretended to believe 
him, and he was released. He seized the 
opportunity to convey a note of warning 
to his accomplice, who was then in another 
city. This letter, which he was sure would 
be written, the Inspector intercepted, with 
the result of a complete confession by both 
boys. The Postmaster’s son, it was learned, 
knew the combination of the safe. He un- 
locked it and took out the money. Then 
the other student placed a stick of dyna- 
mite on the lock behind the vault door, 
which he closed. He lighted the fuse and 
fied before the explosion occurred This 
was done to give the job a professional as- 
pect, and resulted, before the discovery of 
the real robbers, in the arrest by the local 
police of two notorious safe-blowers. 

** 

Another case in which the criminal was 
the last person to be suspected took place 
in Massachusetts. For two years members 
of one of the churches in the city had been 
receiving scurrilous and defamatory postal 
cards, written in a disguised hand. The 
church members were very indignant, and 
determined to catch the offender Sus- 
picion finally rested on a prominent officer 
of the church. This suspicion was 
strengthened by casual hints dropped by 


the pastor, a man whose reputation for | 
eloquence and ability extended far beyond 


the limits of his congregation and city 
The Post Office Inspectors did not share 


the general belief. They worked on the | 
afford to sell You can move in, with your 


case a long time, and at last arrested the 
pastor, It was a bombshell to his congre- 


gation, few, if any, of whom believed in | 


his guilt. A fund of $5,000 was raised to 
defend him, and eminent counsel were em- 
ployed. When thé case came to trial, how- 
ever, one of his counsel rose and admitted 
that the Government's case was Irresistible, 
and entered a plea of insanity. It was ac- 
cepted, and the brilliant pastor was sent 
to the Government Insane Asylum at 
Washington. 
°,* 


An illustration of the persistency with 
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road Post ne tao a He stole some postal 
notes-in-the-tatter-part-of-1893.- There! was 
no clue, and investigation had to be delayed 
until the aggorting of the notes in the of- 
fice of the Auditor should indicate where 
they had been cashed. The Government, 
so to speak, therefore sat down and waited, 
It was not until early in 1895 that the neces- 
sary information was recéived. Then the 
case was taken up, and in May Blore was 
arrested. He was convicted in 1896 and 
sent to the penitentiary at Omaha, 


Harry Layaway, an employe of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, was a “ depreda- 
tor'’ who gave the Post Office Inspectors 
a lot of trouble. His depredations were 


confined to the Canadian-American mail, to ~ 


which he had easy access at the station in 
Detroit when it was in his care at night. 
His method was to rip open the canvas 
mail bag, extract a package of letters, and 
then sew the rent and send the bag on to 
its destination. The pouch was never miss- 
ing. and as only part of the contents failed 
to arrive, it made it very difficult to lo- 
cate the thief. The depredations might 
have occurred at either the mailing or dis- 
tributing office in Canada, on the Canadian 
mail trains, at the transfer office in De- 
troit, on the American postal cars, or at 
the office of destination. The ripping and 
resewing was deftly done, and defied any 
but the most minute inspection. After 
months of hard work, in which many ex- 
periments were made and many theories 
exhausted, the Inspectors discovered one 
day, when a Canadian bag arrived, that it 
had been repaired in one of its seams with 
a yellow thread, unlike that with which 
it was originally sewed. No such thread 
was used at the repair shops. This slender 
clue was followed for weeks before it re- 
sulted in Laraway's arrest. Postal clerks 
were tested and watched, transfer clerks 
in Detroit and Chicago were kept under 
espionage. The mail bags were shadowed 
from the time they were unloaded in Chi- 
cago until they were delivered to the Post 
Office and closely examined. At last the 
Inspector in Detroit succeeded in getting 
into Laraway'’s room. A search of his 
clothes disclosed on them smail ravelings 
of yellow thread. A hole was then bored 
in the floor of the mail room, under which 
the Inspector crawled. There he watched 
Laraway until he saw him cut into a majl 
bag. Then he crawled out and placed the 
offender under arrest. 


Do Not Like the Tunnel. 


There is perturbation among a colony of 
“low renters" in the Borough of the 
Bronx, and dismay in a group of Klon- 
dikers at Washington Heights. 

It is all because of the activity in real 
estate consequent upon the practical steps 
toward the solution of the rapid transit 
problem. Some men are born rent free, 
others achieve homesteads; a few, a very 
few, have Colonial mansions—at the paltry 
rent of a circumscribed flat—thrust upon 
them. Those last mentioned may be founG 
at Washington Heights or in the Bronx, 
and they are sad. They have no leases. 
They rent only from month to month. The 
underground railway is a menace to these 
holders of good things. 

Because of the division of estates, fore- 
closure of mortgages, abandonment of 
homes at a then inconvenient distance from 
the centre of the city, there fell into the 
market for hire a few years ago some 
highly desirable residences. Up at Wash- 
ington Heights, for instance, a rambling 
mansion, with parklike grounds a block in 
area, was deserted by its owner for a house 
in West Seventy-second Street. The pur- 
chaser, a eorporation, tried caretakers for 
a year, and had to call on the police. One 
of the directors had an idea. ‘“* There's my 
friend Hight,’ he said, ‘‘a man of large 
family, excellent taste, and a horse or 
two. I'll ask him to take the place at a 
moderate rent, and we'll save the expense 
and annoyance of a so-called caretaker." 

The house with fourteen bedchambers, 
baronial halls, conservatory, orchard, and 
a stable with accommodations for a dozen 
horses was thrust upon Hight at a rental 
of $145 a month. He was paying $1,800 a 
year for a dwelling in a boarding-house 
block near West Forty-second Street. 

Naturally the Hights came to look upon 
their piece of good luck as a possession by 
divine grant. But the tunnel is creeping 
along, and the corporation will raze the 
mansion, put up a block of costly dwellings, 
and Hight’s “soft snap’ will be gone. 

An instance in the Bronx. A profession- 
ul man, blessed with an arkful of children, 
was no longer possible as a flat dweller, 
He must either part with some of his bairns 
or impoverish himself in paying rent for a 
home adequate to the growth of his flock. 
On a lucky day he confided his woes to a 
friendly banker 

‘You're my meat,"’ quoth the man of 
finance. ‘‘ The bank has on its property 
list a dwelling big enough for a seminary. 
It's in an isolated district of the Bronx. 
The marauding boys are swiftly destroying 
fruit trees, fences, and porches. We can't 


dozen or more of a brood, and I'll get the 
rent down to a nominal figure, say $25 a 
month and water tax.’ 

The professional man moved in, and has 
since posed a sort»of landed proprietor. 
Now he is affrighted. Surveyors and pros- 
pectors have invaded his dooryard. He has 
learned that with the coming of the tunnel 
railway he must seek a new home. The 
bank has sold to a real estate syndicate, 
and flats are planned. This explains why 
the lordly “low renters’ do not yearn for 
rapid transit. 
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CDUER left ago 
and hadn't been 
the recent deluge Returning to 

New York, he announced his intention of 

writing a book to be entitled: 

Dear Old Boston, 
As She Was 

Ana As She Is, 
abandoned this project, 
friends he spun a yarn. One 


Boston nine years 


there since 


but to 
had 


He wisely 
a few 
asked: 

‘How 
absence: 


your long 
I sup- 


did 
There 


look after 
were many changes, 


3oston 


pose? 

McDuer unwound in this fashion: 

“*T* Wharf—Same smell of fish. 

*“Taneuil Hall—Same old Cradle 
eriy; tresh coat of paint. 

Bunker Hill Monument—Hasn't moved. 

“Quincy Market—Ditto; the ever, 
Do a starving man good just to sniff at the 
layout of good things to eat. 

‘ Beans—Still at par; staple for Sunday 
breakfast. 

‘* Pie—Three times a day still good form, 
The ‘Pie Spa’ in Newspaper Row much 
larger, of course, but ‘milk shake with 
pie’ or ‘chocolate soda with hot mince’ 
taken for luncheon with the same avidity 
as of yore.”’ 

Speaking of pie, McDuer confessed: ‘I 
Was on my way to the hotel for luncheon 
with a friend. We passed the Spa. Friend 
said: 

‘* Kind’er old timey, eh?’ 

‘He tapped on ‘the window. I looked. 
Biess my There was Emma behind a 
mountain of pie. A smile of recognition. 1 
was almost lured to my fate just as I was, 
daily, nine years ago. I fled."’ 

Ancient and Honorable Artillery haven't 
changed a hair. Only deviation at smokers 
is that these valiant trenchermen now sing 
‘““God Save the King.’’ Used to be ** God 
Save the Queen.”’ 

Reticules—more of ‘em. Otherwise no dif- 
ference. Wide-mouthed, bulging; contents 
as much a mystery as in the old days. None 
of the feminine s«x to be seen outdoors 
without one after she leaves,the nursery. 

“Pop” Concerts—Where Boston gets 
*real devilish.’ New home; new director. 
fame audience. Same music. Same “ soft 
stuff’’ and gossip. No ohne ge in cere- 
mony of pointing out Mrs. “ Jack" Gard- 
ner to the awe-stricken stranger. So pe- 
culiarly characteristic of an evening at the 
Boston “ Pop” that I involuntarily jabbed 
a balcony lounger in the ribs and whispered 
to him: “ P’raps you'd be glad to see Mrs. 
‘Jack’ Gardner? There she is, just coming 
in with some swell friends, She'll sit at the 
fourth table. Always reserved for her. 
That Uttle chap with the funny whiskers 
is-—— * * *" My feHow-lounger crushed 
me. He said: “ Sir, I have been a regular 
attendant of these affairs for fifteen years.” 
Still, if I hada’t sprung it on him he'd have 
performed the ceremony for me.” 

Then McDuer switched for a 
things. wv a 

Weather.—More despicable, Used to boast 
of the bracing air; how quickly the streets 
dried up after a rainfall, &c. Vastly differ- 
ent now. Rained more and harder in April 
than the record in Cuba, which has hereto- 
fore held the banner for real wet rain. 
Think the sun struggled out for two days 
in thirty. East wind has gained in experi- 
ence. Can find your weak spots much more 
quickly and forcefully than it could a 
decade ago. 

Street-Car Travel.—A dream—except on 
Washington Street, where the same rain- 
bow-hued procession of trolley cars moves 
at a funereal pace through the shopping dis- 
trict Little wonder the Bostonians get 
‘“chesty "' when they speak of “ our sub- 
way.” Rather shocks an old-timer, of 
course, to see trolley cars darting up out of 
a hole in the ground and to find on the 
Common funny little buildings like soda- 
water fountains, labeled “ exit" or ‘ en- 
trance.’’ These are subway stations. The 
stranger, if discovered, is lassoed and not 
permitted to escape without at least one 
trip over Boston's underground railway. 

More of the Same.—Only up in the air. 
Imagine the wayfarer landing in Boston 
from steamer or railway train, confronted 

* by a skyscraping, snake-like steel structure, 
sticky with fresh paint, dotted with sta- 
tions and signal posts! ‘ By the sacred 
codfish, what's this?”’ he inquires. It's 
Boston's offering to the twentieth century. 
An elevated railway equipped with motor 
cars and the third-rail system. 

“Yes,” said McDuer, “for 5 cents ,one 
can get a ride in Boston that beats Coney 
Island's merry-go-rounds, Atlantic City’s 
bumpetty-bump scenic railways, and a 
shute-the-shutes combined. Away out in 
the suburbs you board a surface car. You 
ride along looking at familiar buildings, 
until, without warning, down into the bow- 
els of the earth the car plunges, It's the 
second stage—the tunnel. Under the graves 
of ancestors—either yours or some one else's 
~unti! the car strikes a getting-off place. 
Here you bogrd a train, much like those on 
the Manhattan Blevated—and soon you're 
out of the tunnel, chasing madly up hill on 
an inclined plane, and then speeding around 
more curves than even the Baltimore and 
Ohio can boast of. You feel that a balloon 
trip. ticket thrown a 
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‘Elevated’ slowly, precisely, and with con- 
Under the Gilded Dome.—Only the Beacon 
Street front, Adjt. Gen. Dalton in full re- 
galia day and night and a hopeless Demo- 
cratic minority in the Legislature to re- 
mind one of the State House of former 
years. In spite of any “ anti-"’ sentiment in 
Boston, the building that shelters that won- 
derful body ‘“* The Great and General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts " 
has expanded. To be sure, it hasn't broad- 
ened. Beacon Street was too exclusive to 
permit a further encroachment on that aris- 
tocratic thoroughfare. It has “ rubbered,” 
so to speak, lengthwise, and now, a sightly 
structure, it guards the Common the 
front and the rear, overlooks Boston's 

‘ Little Africa’’ of the West End. 

The liquor law would make John Raines 
turn green with envy, drive the proprietors 
of first-class New York hotels into bank- 
ruptey or the insane asylum, and if en- 
forced in this city as in Boston would make 
a Sahara of that part of Broadway which is 
included in the Tenderloin. 

“Where they got it from I don’t know,” 
said McDuer. “ In the old days Boston had 
the early-closing disease, but the present 
attack is the limit. Three men in Pember- 
ton Square—-Police Commissioners—admin- 
ister it. Curfew rings promptly. on the 
stroke of 11 o'clock at night in every bar- 
room, restaurant, and hotel in the city. 
After that hour, if you are strangling with 
thirst, doubled up with cramps, or shiver- 
ing with ague, you cannot buy a drink of 
wine, beer, or liquor in any public place in 
Beston Naturally the stranger with his 
wife suffers more keenly than the native. 
Having been to the opera, the horse show, 
or the theatre, they leisurely return to 
their hotel, take seats in the café, and act 
as sane, temperate persons in New York do 
under similar circumstances. Order a little 
supper, probably a cocktail or two, and pos- 
sibly a bottle of champagne or beer. 


on 





“This is where Carrie Nation would howl 
with glee,”” MceDuer went on. ‘Such a 
set-back as that stranger gets is worse 
than finding at the altar that you've forgot- 
ten the wedding ring. If the waiter has a 
stony heart, he will serve the supper, or at 
least the first course. Reminded of the or- 
der for liquid refreshments, he will look 
amazed and say: 

“*After ‘leven, Sah. 
only food, Sah.’ And that goes, too. 

“If the waiter be human, he will have 
-contrived during the day or at dinner to 
inform the patrons at his table or tables 
what a howling desert a Boston hotel is 
after the fatal stroke of 11. He will warn 
them to hasten from opera or theatre ere 
curfew rings, and order’ as much as they 
feel will be needed—all in a bunch. 


“Remember,” said McDuer, “this tip 
when you go to Boston. Land in your hotel 
eafé not later than ten minutes before 11. 
Wrestle, if necessary, for a table. The na- 
tive mob will be doing the same thing. 
Think quickly and act promptly. If you 
think one cocktail will suffice, well and 
good. If you have the usual thirst that 
goes hand-in-hand with Boston's rush-hour 
liquor law, you will probably give an order 
like this: 


No moah drinks, 


2 cocktails, (dry.) 

1 bottle Sauterne. 

1 quart chainpagne. 

Some brandy for chagers. 


‘Having thus fortified yourself by obey- 
ing the law, all these drinkables will be 
served at one and the same time. Your 
table will be an oasis, and you can smile 
at the parched wretches who, after 11 
o'clock, enter and order. A cooling draught 
being denied, they will gaze wistfully at 
you and walk out wondering why they ever 
staid over night in Boston.” 

“What a treat for a visitor from any of 
the European capitals. When informed as 
to what wisdom of Beacon Hill has en- 
acted into law under the guise of high 
license and early closing, he will be apt 
to say: ‘It's am incentive to guzzling, a 
sop to the prohibition fanatics, and an in- 
sult to the temperate drinker.’ ” 

Having alluded to some “ hard-boiled” 
Sundays spent in Boston, McDuer was 
called on to explain. He did so. This is 
what he said: 

“ The ‘ hard boiled ‘egg’ market in Boston 
is practically dead, except on Sundays and 
holidays, Then the activity is such and 
the output so great that there isn’t enough 
stock left of the raw material to scramble 
for one family the next morning. A re- 
Hable business man told me that for weeks 
before such gala occasions as ‘ Patriots’ 
Day,’ ‘ Bunker Hill Day,’ and ‘lection, all 
the hens doing business within 100 miles of 
Boston are expected to work overtime. He 
also said that if ‘Tom’ Lawson ever corn- 
ers the egg market he'll stop all Sunday 
and holiday business in the second-class 
hotels of the Hub. 

* You see, the situation is like this: Only 
‘bona fide’ guests can obtain refreshments 
at such times. The stock’ sandwiches are 
apt to be a bit shopworn, The hard-boiled 
egg therefore is more attractive—with the 
shell on, 30 ae 9 eet nd can oer | 
order,’ Sa you are a guest and can 
‘one 1 if ae Pre leave tees table |’ 
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fifteenth, or twentieth, for each of which 
he has paid 5 or 10 cents during the dreary 
hours of a rainy ‘ hard-boiled’ Sunday.” 


As a tip to the unwary, McDuer told his 
chums “not to repeat my fool mistake. I 
intended to obey the law, but didn’t want 
food more than a lobster needs more claws. 
| entered a so-called hotel. Told the waiter 
to bring me a bottle of ‘beer and a ‘hard 
hoiled.’ Proprietor* héard me, refused to 
serve me, and threatened to discharge the 
waiter for taking my order. Told me I 
must leave the place, come back, order food 
first, and separately, after which the drink 
would obtainable. Paste this in your 
hat if you run over to Boston.” 

According to “McDuer"” there are 
things to be seen and encountered in Bos 
ten that would shock a New Yorker 
with heat apoplexy. Some of ’em: 

One every corner and some- 
middle block for good 


be 


as 


Street sigrs: 
in the 
ineasure, 

Thin 
wall on 
members of the 


times of a 
men's eating house: A hole in the 
Washington Street. None of the 
Hoboken Turtle Club could 
enter, even sideways. Cashier and wait- 
spookily attenuated. Patrons eat 
off a tiny shelf, and never tender large 
bills. There isnt roam for anything but 
small change in the cash drawer. 

Those rainy daysies: More short-skirted 
women to be seen in a day’s walk than in 
a year-anywhere else. Somehow they look 
fiercer than the New. York sisterhood. 
Fluffy chorus girl told me this was be- 
cause the rainy day outfit worn in Boston 
always ‘hikes up behind.” She advanced 
no theory as to the cause. 

Chocolate matinées: Boston women in 
droves attend Monday matinées at a thea- 
tre which gives to each feminine patron a 
box of caramels. Manager says: 


resses 


squashy 
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“Can pack the house even with a Punch 
and Judy show.” 

Be careful: If you send your clothes to 
the little tailor’s shop for renovating don't 
Say you want them “cleaned.” Signs al- 
most invariably read ‘* Cleanse 

Sold with a string: Placard on bedroom 
doors in a South End hotel reads: 


| Positively no liquors served after 11 P, 
| M. until 6 A. M. Guests can, by ordering 
| before 11, have served in rooms al) kinds 
| of bottled liquors in sizes from two ounces 
| to a quart, at bar prices Sealed goods 

returnable next morning and money re- 


funded. 
| 


o- 

Mr. Devery: Please 
Hill, part of each day, 
in front of the State House 
the gate scanning the Common, after a 
visit to the legislative halls, where the 
‘‘Short Lobster” bill was being debated. 
Quoth he: 

‘“ Pleasant morning, Sir. Stranger, I per- 
ceive. You've been through the new addi- 
tion? Yes. I trust you visited the Doric 
Chamber. No! Well, permit me to sug- 
gest a return. It will be well worth the 
time. I regard that room as one of the 
finest works of art in any of our public 
buildings.” 

And he never said: 
yer off'n de block.” 


2 
Notice—Up on Beacon 
a policeman patrols 
Found me at 


“G'wan or I'll chase 


Escaped the Financial Embarrassment. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Forchen-Hunter; ‘ Miss 
Ritchen-Hoamley has promised to be mine.” 

“Ah!" exclaimed his confidant, ‘ con- 
sidering that you don't love her, weren't 
you embarrassed when she accepted you?" 

‘“*Somewhat; but I would have been more 
seriously embarrassed if she had not.’’— 
Philadelphia Record. 


FEEDING THE ANIMALS. 


| Liveliest Hour of the Day 
at Central Park “Zoo.” 


HERE is probably no better chance to 
study the various traits of the dif- 
ferent cat animals at the Central Park 

Zoo than during feeding time. Whatever 
be the demeanor of these bloodthirsty spe- 
cies while lounging lazily in their cages in 
the sight of a curious crowd, it is when the 
smell of blood and raw meat first strikes 
them that their true nature crops out. 

For example, ‘“ Leo,” the magnificent 
male lion, who lies majestically in his cage 
gazing disdainfully over the heads of the 
admiring crowd, so far forgets his superb 
bearing then that he roars madly, white 
he springs against the bars in the parti- 
tion that divides him from his handsome 
mate, as though fearful that the lioness 
be fed a larger portion than would fall to 
his own lot. 

Many who are in the habit of visiting the 
animals have learned the hour of feeding 
and go to the Park simply to watch the 
performance. It is a spectacle of which 
none ever tires. Again and again may it 
be viewed, each time with new and widely 
differing emotions, for never is the scene 
exactly the same. The animals are fed at 2 
o'clock every afternoon. Only once a day 
is food given them, so that when the raw 
meat arrives, the pangs of hunger are add- 
ed to the natural craving for the food of 
the jungle which once they carved out for 
themselves. 

The scent of the brutes is as accurately 
shown in the feeding process as is their 
fercecity. At about 1:45 P. M.—regularly 
as the feeding time itself—the animals be- 
come restless. One of them, usually the 
lioness nearest the north entrance of the 
house, sets the pace, and in an instant the 
contagion spreads to the other cages. Then 
Leo, the greatest of all the exhibits, emits 
a roar, and from the cages come answering 
calls- from all except the two black pan- 
thers and the hyenas. The excitement 
spreads more and more, and to those in the 
crowd who are not acquainted, it is a puz- 
zle why all the animals become at oncé 
restless, 


The reason is simple. The north door of 
the basement under the Arsenal, nearly 
100 yards from the lion house, has been 
opened, and out of it comes the scent of 
the raw meat. The instant the door is 
opened the big cats seem to strike the 
scent. Their excitement increases, and 
amid a roaring of the lions, a screaming of 
the tigers, and yowling of the leopards, 
all race back and forth in their cages, at 
times hurling their weights against the 
bars and again clawing the wooden floors. 

Then the policeman on duty in the lion 
house clears the crowd from the rail in 
front, and a huge wheelbarrow heaped high 
with great pieces of raw meat is wheeled 
into the house, At the sight the animals 
become frantic. They claw against the 
bars of their cages until it would almost 
-seem they must burst through them and 
into the crowd. Each portion of meat 
weighs about 20 pounds, and is cut into 
slabs that it may be thrown either between 
the bars or under them. 

There are several of the cat animals in 
the menagerie which Spyder, the keeper, 
visits in their cages—several others which 
he would not dare visit with a 10-inch siege 


5 La ban Bry all of them are dan- 


to grab the keeper as she is the 
knowing this, several attempts 
to throw the meat into the cage are often 
necessary. Once inside, the meat is grasped 
in the great jaws and the animal slinks to 
the back of the cage, where the tearing of 
the flesh from the bones and the crunch- 
ing of the latter begins. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that all meat fed the 
animals is left attached to the bone to pre- 
vent danger of choking and of indigestion 
through the swallowing of the twenty 
pounds at a gulp. 


as likely 
meat and, 


Except the two young lions, Dewey and 
Manila, all of the lions behave in about 
the same way when fed. So do the tigers. 
In the case of the young fellows, now over 
three-quarters grown, two keepers, stand- 
ing at opposite ends of the cage, each 
simultaneously throws a slab of beef inside, 
for the two youngsters are together. This 
is to prevent them from mistaking each 
other for beef. They are evenly matched 
in strength and play, and they are very 
fond of each other, but the nature of their 
play is rougher than that between most 
brothers and sisters, and what would hap- 
pen were a plece of beef to get between 
their friendship would probably be two 
very fine dead young lions. 


The puma, the jaguar-like fellow in the 
cage nearest the south entrance of the 
house, prefers to catch his meals on the 
fly. In his case the meat is thrown through 
the upright bars. Throw high or throw low, 
the puma does not miss the catch. The 
higher it is thrown the better he seems to 
like it, and if the chunk hits the roof of 
the cage and carroms off he snaps it up in 
midair just the same. 


Next to the cage of the puma is that of a 
leopard. He is a very decent leopard, and 
often during the day comes to the bars 
to be scratched and petted by one of the 
keepers. But next to this leopard, in a 
cage that is guarded by fine wire fastened 
outside of the bars, is a leopard that 
prefers even to the raw meat a chance at 
her keeper, With one exception this leopard 
is the most bloodthirsty animal in the Zoo, 
Nothing seems able to tame her, and, as 
she shows when being fed, she is as fero- 
cious as the day when she was trapped in 
the jungle. The two hyenas, strange to 
say, are the most gentlemenly meat eaters 
in the lions’ house, They accept their food 
much as a large hungry dog would, 


The ‘star numbers” for viciousness of 
all the animals in the Zoo are the two 
black panthers. They are too wild to touch 
the meat at all during daylight. They are 
nicknamed the “ night prowlers,” and for 
such they have been designed even by na- 
ture. They are coal black, and their eyes 
in a certain light are canary yellow. All 
day they lie in the darkest corner of their 
cage huddled together, and all that is 
heard of them is a snarl or a yow! as cuffs 
or nips are exchanged. They pay no ate 
tention when meat is thrown in their cage, 
They simply look at it, and not until dar§ 
night comes do they slink out of oer 
corner to eat, 


This pair, like the leopard, are guarded 
by a doubly protected cage. But unlike the — 
leopard, they do not even deign to Tight in 
the open. At night, however, as a — 
unwittingly passes too. near. them th 
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SOCIAL LIFE HERE and ABROAD. 


With Memorial Day ,came the sunshine 
and the full promise of Summer, The many 
country house. parties which were assem- 
bled on Thursday remained out in the sub- 
urbs, and ‘to-day nearly every country 
heuse ‘has its gay throng of visitors. The 
polo has been very interesting at Meadow 
Brook, and there have been the usual golf 
matches at the various clubs. Last even- 
ing there was again another small dance at 
Morristown. and ‘Yuxedo is anything but 
dull, although not as gay as it was at this 
time last year. The reports from Newport 
show that this place is filling up rapidly, 
but it is far too soon to predict anything 
the season. Newport are 
now almost all alike. There is very little 
general entertaining, and the which 
are marked enough in New York, draw the 
lines more closely them when the 
Summer season commences It can be 
safely said that after to-morrow society 
will be out of town, 


about seasons 


sets 


about 
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June commences with a rush of weddings, 
those of to-morrow are particularly 
notable, There will be a general coming into 
town. for these occasions. The wedding of 
Miss Iselin and Mr. Frederick Goodridge 
will be small, although quite a number of 
people have been asked to the church. A 
large number of invitations have issued for 
the Lehr-Dahlgren nuptials and also for 
those of Miss Anne Urquiiart Potter and 
Mr. James Stillman. About the same peo- 
ple who will be at the Lehr-Dahlgren wed- 
ding will also be present at Grace Church 
in the afternoon for the other affair. The 
marriage of Miss Daly and Mr. James Ge- 
rard on Tuesday will be a very quiet af- 
fair, and none of the other weddings of the 
week will be large functions. 
o,* 


and 


Besides the weddings, there will be noth- 
ing else of note in town, and the week will 
simply. be a chronicle of departures for the 
Summer and arrivals from Europe. Those 
who will reach here by the several ships 
will go directly to Newport other 
country places. The larger amount of ar- 
rivals will not take place until the end of 
the month, as many who are abroad are 
sailings, and, although 
booked, they will not leave Paris 
London until after the Grand Prix 
run the former city and 
ginning to cease its gayeties 
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being in deep mourning, she will not en- 
tertain. Among the absentees, will be Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall Dodge, who are, abroad 
for the Summer, and,Mr, and Mrs. Henry 
Trevor, who are at Oyster Bay, having 
taken the Fred Benedict house. 

*,* 

This week there will be an unusually 
large number of weddings, even for the 
first week in June, and many of them are, 
socially, important ones. 

*,* 

To-morrow, at 12 o'clock, in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, the marriage of Harry Symes 
Lehr of Baltimore and Mrs. John Vinton 
Dahlgren of this city will be celebrated. 
Archbishop Corrigan’ will officiate. Mr. 
Lehr’s best man will be his brother, F, Will- 
iam Lehr of Baltimore, and the ushers se- 
lected are F M. Parr, Jr., and Thomas De 
Foord, Jr., of Baltimore, Arthur Kemp, 
Roderick Terry, who is to take the place 
teft vacant by Mr. Dyer; Charles Conrad, 
and Theodore Freylinghuysen. G. J. Gould 
and Mr. Belmont have been obliged to re- 
sign, as was also Mr. Dyer. A small recep- 
tion will follow at the bride's residence, 20 
West Fifty-sixth Street. The wedding will 
not be a large one, as only a limited number 
of invitations have been issued for the cere- 
mony, while the following reception will 
be small. The floral decorations are to be 
most simple, as the music will also be. Mr. 
Lehr and his bride will soon sail for Eu- 
rope, and on their return will occupy the 


cottage Mr. Lehr has leased at Newport. 
*,* 

The wedding of James Alexander Still- 
man son of James Stillman, and Miss Anne 
Urquhart Potter, daughter of James Brown 
Potter, is to take place at 4 o'clock to- 
morrow in Grace Chureh. The bride's 
uncle, Bishop Potter, and the Rey. Dr. 
Huntington, rector of the church, will offi- 
ciate. Miss Potter's only attendant will be 
Miss Alice W. Babcock, daughter of 
Henry D. Babcock. Mr. Stillman's best 
man will Reginald Brooks, and 
the ushers selected are Robert H. Hal- 
lowell, Bart Jacob, F. Murray Forbes, 
George T. Rice, Elton Clark, Howland 8. 
Russell, and George G. Amory. Most of 
these young men were classmates at Har- 
vard of Mr. Stillman. A reception at the 
residence of Bishop Potter, 10 Washington 


Square North, will follow the cerémony. 
+ 
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be 


Frederick Grosvenor 
Mrs. Frederick Goodridge, and Miss Ethel 
M. Iselin, daughter of Mrs. John H. Iselin, 
Sr., are to be married to-morrow, 
Grace Church, at 12 o'clock, 
tion at the residence of Mrs. 
Twenty-second Street, will follow Miss 
Iselin’s sister, Miss Margaret M. Iselin, 
will be her only attendant. Edward Hard- 
ing is to be Mr. Goodridge’s best man. The 
ushers to be Arthur F. Street, War- 
burton Gouverneur, a brother of the bride, 
W. North Duane, Louis Holyoke Hosmer, 


W. Wilson Drake. and Curtenius Gillette. 
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On Tuesday James Watson Gerard and 
Miss Mary Daly will be married at noon at 
the residence of the bride's mother, 
Fifth Avenue, sishop Potter will officiate 
Miss Daly's maid of honor and only attend- 
will her sister, Miss Marriet Daly 
Gerard's brother, Sumner Gerard, will 
best man, and there will be no ush- 

Only relatives and intimate friends 
have been asked to the wedding. 
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Frank D. Harmon and Mrs. Julia Law- 
Riker, daughter of the late Samuel 
and who married Richard Riker for 
husband, are be married very 
Wednesday evening at St 
Dr. 


rence 
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her first to 
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quietly on 
tholomew's Church by the Rey. 
H. Greer 
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At Far Rockaway, also Wednesday, 
Henri Cressons de Medeuil and Miss Leonor 
de Banduy Himely, daughter Mr. 
Mrs. Henry A. Himely, and a cousin of Mrs. 
Arthur Miss Kathleen Neilson 
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Erskine Hewitt, and Arden M. Robbins, a 
brother of the bridegroom-elect. 
=," 

Louis Warren Hill, son of J. J. Hill of St. 
Paul, and Miss Maude Van Cortlandt Tay- 
lor,.daughter of Cortlandt A. Taylor, for- 
merly of ‘Staten Island, but now of St. 
Paul, will take place at-noon at the resi- 
dence of her brother,’ Walter ‘Curzon Tay- 
lor, 9 East Kighty-first Street, on Wednes- 
day, June 5. Archbishop Ireland will offti- 
ciate, Mr, Hill’s best man will be his 
brother, James Hill. Miss Taylor will have 
as her attendants the Misses Julia Stephen- 
son. and Helen Neilson of Staten Island, 
Miss Lydia Emmet of New Rochelle, Miss 
Jane Colt of New York, the Misses Ruth 
Charlotte, Ruth, and Gertrude Hill of St. 
Paul, sisters of the bridegroom-elect;.- the 
Misses White of Philadelphia, and the 
Misses Timberlake of St. Paul. The wed- 
ding is to be a small one, and will be fol- 
lowed by a breakfast. 

o,° 

On Wednesday also and at noon the wed- 
ding of Miss Laura Billings, daughter of 
Mrs. Frederick Billings of 279 Madison 
Avenue, and Prof. Frederick W. Lee will 
take place. It will be quiet and small, and 
only a few relatives and friends have been 
asked to it. The Rev. Lewis W. Hicks of 
Hartford, Conn., will officiate. Neither 
Miss Billings nor Prof. Lee will have any 
attendants. Prof. Lee is of the Faculty at 
the Medical College of Columbia University. 
The couple will soon sail for Europe, and 
after their return will live in New York. 

*,° 

The season for school commencements has 
arrived, and within the next two weeks 
there will be quite an exodus of parents 
and relatives to the various fashionable in- 
stitutions of learning in various parts of 
the country. On Thursday, St. Paul's 
School, at Concord, N. H., will celebrate 
its anniversary day. On Wednesday, June 
5, the opening exereises of the Sheldon 
Memorial Library will take place at 11:45 
in the morning, the athletic sports at 3, and 
the informal meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation inthe evening. There will also be 
a dance in the Auditorium. Other exer- 
cises will take place on Thursday. There 
are many New Yorkers at St. Paul's, which 
is one of the favorite schools for the jeu- 
dorée. The annual class dance of 
the seniors of Barnard College will take 
place at Columbia on Thursday evening. 
Friday will be Barnard class day, and on 
Sunday Dr. William 8S. Rainsford will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon. 

*,* 

The Yale-Princeton ball game will take 
place on Saturday at Princeton. On Thurs- 
day the class of "76 will celebrate its silver 
anniversary, and a great many New York- 
will attend. On Sunday the bacca- 
laureate sermon will be preached by Dr. 
Patton, 


nesse 


ers 
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announcement was made during the 
week that the wedding of Dr. Theo- 
Stuart Hart and Miss Mary Ayres 
Robbins would take place on June 12, in the 
South Church, Thirty-eighth Street and 
Madison Avenue. The ceremony will take 
at 4 o'clock, and the Rev. Edward 
Robbins, uncle of the bride, will offi- 
Mrs, Jerry 8S. Black, a daughter of 
deceased artist Frederick E. Church, 
matren of honor, and the sisters 
bride-elect, the Misses Augusta and 
Genevieve Robbins, will be the bridesmaids 
Herbert Knox Smith of Hartford to be 
best man, and the ushers selected are Wol- 
cott Phelps Robbins, a brother of the bride; 
Russell Lee Jones, Dr. John A. Hartwell, 
Howard Thayer Kingsbury, Dr. Charles 
MeWilliams, and Dr. Jonn Kouwenhoven of 
Yonkers The ceremony will be followed 
Ly a small reception at the residence of the 
Fifty-sixth Street 
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dant of Mrs. Fielding Lewis, the sis- 


of George Washington. 
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Saratoga has always a great number of 
visitors in June, Among those who have 
already arrived and settled in their houses 
or who are to arrive this week are Judge 
Horace Russell, Mrs, Isaag N. Phe 
John McLean, Mrs. J. Blair Scribner, Mr 
Henry Knickerbockér,' and R. T. Wilson 
Jr. ‘“fhé ‘hotels will open in ten days.’ A€ - 
Riehfidld Springs, George W. Childs Drexek 
of Philadelphia has taken Clayton Lodge, 
and has already sent up his horses and 
carriages, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Tailer will 
take possession of their place about June 
15, and E. Ellery Anderson has engaged a 
sulte in the Hotel Earlington. 

*,* 

An engagement recently announced is 
that of Miss Ruth Vail, the eldest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. Cummings Vail and 
granddaughter of the late Alfred Vail, to 
Arthur Wilkinson of Bermuda. The wed- 
ding will take place at Morristown in the 
Autumn, and Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson will 


live in Bermuda. 


River parties are among the amusements 
in which London is engaged just at pres- 
ent. They are to be made extremely fash- 
ionable by the Court, which can take this 
kind of outing without violating the rules 
of mourning. Mr. William Waldorf Astor 
has been giving a series of them. At one 
of his recent entertainments he took out 
Sir Henry Irving, Col. and Mrs. Ralph 
Vivian, (Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts,) and 
Mrs. Marshall Earle from Cliveden down to 
the mouth of the river in a large steam 
launch. Mr. and Mrs, John R. Drexel have 
arranged to sail from England this week. 
They are at the Hotel Carlton in London, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin arrived tm 
London at the end of the.week from Paris 
and have settled in their house in Chester- 
field Gardens. At the opera last week 
the Duchess of Marlborough had a party, 
which included Mrs. George Cornwallis 
West and Mr. Jack Churchill. Mrs. West 
wore a very décolleté black dress with 
shoulder straps of black velvet, and her hair 
was bound with a black and white fillet. 
The Duchess of Marlborough wore black 
chiffon and pearls. Mrs. Mackay, in black 
with white chiffon on her bodice, a neck- 
lace of magnificent pearls, and a great 
pearl and diamond ornament in her hair, 
had with her Mrs. Morton and Lord Kin- 
noull. Mrs. Ronalds and her daughter, 
Mrs. Ritchie, were together. Mrs. Ronalds 
was in black with an opera cloak of grey 
chiffon. 
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Mrs. Van Dusen Reed gave last evening, 
in Paris, white and rose ball. Invita- 
tions were sent out for it several weeks 
ago, and some of them reached New York. 
A white and rose batl is one of the fads 
of this season in the gay capital. The 
color scheme is, of course, denoted, by the 
invitation. Every one—that is, all the 
women-—-appear either in white or white 
and pink or old rosea very becoming 
shade of pink. There have been also a 
number of white dances where the gowns 
were of that color and the men and women 
had their hair powdered. None of these 
affairs are strictly novel, but the atmos. 
phere of Paris and the entrain enable the 
dancers to go more into the spirit of the 
thing, and all of these entertainments have 
been great successes’ this Spring. 
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Mr 


Rives 


and Mrs. George L. Rives and Miss 
are taking the Loire trip, and they 
will visit the different chateaux along the 
banks of that historic and picturesque 
stream. Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., are also the same itinerary. 
Blois is one of the first points visited, and 
many Americans have been registered at 
the hotels there this Spring. 


on 


*,* 

Mrs. and Miss Leishman, the wife and 
daughter of the American Minister to Tur- 
key, have arrived at Constantinople. They 
were met at the station by the members 
of the legation, and were conveyed to 
Prinkipo in the United States barge, which 
was waiting at the Sirkedji landing The 
Minister and his tamily will reside at Prin- 
kipo uncil the hot when they will 
take np their residence at the Therapia 
Palace Hotel Mrs. and Miss Leishman 
pa part of the Winter in New York, 
and much entertained while here. 

*,* 


season, 


sed a 


were 


Morristown has been one of the gayest of 
the suburbs this past week, although until 
Memorial Day the rain interfered sadly 
with many plans. On Wednesday evening 
there was a dance at the Golf Club, which 
was lurgely attended, Mrs. H. McK. Twom- 
ive a dinner on Wednesday at Flor- 
Mrs. Charles F. Bradley had a large 
party on Tuesday afternoon. Among 
her guests were Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, 
Mrs. Tiers, Miss Hopkins, Mrs. J. O. H. 
Pitney, and Mrs. Potts. On Thursday the 
Misses Vernam gave a luncheon for Miss 
Ethel Turnbull of New York. On Friday 
again the Golf Club was erowded with 

and so many people applied for 
that a number had to be refused. 


bly ¢ 
ham, 
card 


dirers, 
tables 
*,* 
of Mr. Rupert King of New 
Yerk City and Miss Parker Marvin 
Albany, which will take place at All 
Episcopal Cathedral, Albany, N. Y., 
June 6, will be one of the prettiest of 
in the « Mr. King 
Edward Miss Marvin is a 
clever golf player, holds the cup for 
the ladie tournament played at Shinne- 
cock last year 
Mr 
Union 


ing, for th 


The marriage 


Grace 


Saint 
en 
the 
the 


ison ipital eit is 


of King 


son 


the 
even- 
will act as 
friends. Covers 
will be 
Arthur 
of the 
Davis 
Mar- 
Albany, 


dinner at 
York City, last 


men 


King gave a bachelor 
New 


oung 


Club, it 
who 
intimate 
The 
Lincoln, 
brother 


Hunt, 


ushers and a few 
were laid 
Dexter 


Sturge 


for 
Blagden, Ezra 
Gore 

rh 


York ¢ 


sixteen 


ushers 
James Nir 
Howland 
ity, L 
Mar 


brideg 
R. Vail of New 
vin Edmund 


srothers the 


ingdon 
vin ot 
br 

nly the bre« 
of the bride for the rela- 
The bride will ir 
with white chiffon. 
used. There will 
the maid of honor, 
cousin the bride, 
lace gown with pink hat, 
will carry a shower bouquet of pink 
fiowers. Mr. and Mrs. King will reside in 
New York after an extended wedding ioure 
ney 


There no rec ik- 


at the home 
familie 
white satin 
will 
maids, and 
Miss Grace Parker, a 
will wear a white 


we 
£own 

Old point 

no bride 


lace be be 
f 
of 


anu 





THE NEW YORK 


WOMEN HERE AND THERE. 


HIS damp weather has a bad effect on 
many things. There is one woman in 
town who feels that fate is pursuing 

her, with the dampness. She has had three 

gowns partially under way for some time. 

They should have been home long ago, but 

with the rush of the season she has been put 

off again and again. Two of these gowns 
are muslin and one is silk, Two were at 
the house of one dressmaker, and the third 
at the house of another. Finally the maker 
of the two muslin gowns word that 
if madam would call her gowns were 
ready to try on. Certainly madam would 
call; she was only too glad to do But 
as she started out she was met the 
door by a small girl with a frightened face 

It was the girl from the other dressmaker 

‘We don't know what do,’ she broke 
abruptly. ‘t Our ceiling has fallen, and 
afraid everything is spoiled, and 
dress is, if it wasn't in a bureau 
drawer.” 

There was nothing 
matter philosophically, 
continued her way to 
maker. There a terrible 
her Everything 
for ceiling had 
hac injured, 
oft the in 
see a tre 

And 
tirely 
maker, 
woman 

without a 

‘Well,’ 
only 


sent 


so. 


at 


to 
out 
we 
your 


are 


the 


woman 


but take 
and the 

the other 
sight of ruin 
an uproar, 
five 


to do 


dress- 
met 


on 
eve was in 
fallen, 
the 
room 


the just girls 


and to see remains 


the 


beén 


gown wing was to 
sedy. 
beth of 


ruined! 


autiful frocks 
the little 


your bh en- 


sobbed dress- 


"t he turned and siarted for hom 


word 
she 


own 


murmured herself, 


my ceiling ha not 


ruined the rest ef my wardrobe I 


content 


country <« 


aid the ho gce«¢ 


arly, 


womar Ww 


we are in the country, 
have rain Sur it fj 
than in town. There we have 
but nehed f 


we can 


and of 
better 


nothing 


course, we 
much 
to see mud and dr 


Here 
country is dress na 


dividuals. dress for a tramp, 


and the brilliant 

itit f rain 
very lovely 

light, and wu 


with ope ires, c 


green from the qua that 


fallen and 
deli 
omfortable a There is 

come 
to r and I 


new book 


in to bothe y if you 


wish 
up in all ths 


iroom at Grand Central 
deli 
who come in and go out from it 
different road he with 
fittings, is and i rest 
ful to sit while 
wuters which are 
the tired 
individual 
that may be desired, and sery 
cream With it 
ot wi of dliferent 
for iv the 


joy and women 


room 
rreen cool 


the t and 
to 


imply 


served are retreshing 


The tea is 
kind of teu 


woman made for 


each service, any 
red 
lemon comes t 
this 
iry- 
milk, 
that instead, and it is a 
children For 
individuals the 
after a rush 
there to find 
wafers 
woman until 
ubstantial 


inds, and all 


cents ror woman who is 


ing a “‘ beauty diet and takes only 


may have 
the 
titution: 


woman with 


the con hurried 
tearoom ts 
to the train 
fifteen minutes 
will stay the 

there is time 
meal. In its « 
to the woman's 
of tl 

station. 


Uy 


also a boon, for 


hout luncheon 
to 


inner 


wit 
spare, tea and 
man or 
to get a more 


nient loc adjacent 


the te 
atures of 


mnve ition, 


partor, 


one 


the 


iroom 18 
most 


atisfactory f¢ 


*,* 
The 
make 
the woman of 
view, a ye 


Army 
thought to 
atriotic Re- 
to the 
num- 
Samp- 
Revolu- 
named 


Continental 

for 
The Fi 
magazine, devoted 
work of patriotic its last 
ber the history of Deborah 
fon, one of ‘(he many women of the 
tion for whom D. A. R. chapters are 
There interesting contradictions in De- 
borah’s character. was undoubtedly 
the fighters from whom the mem- 
the different patriotic societies of 
to-day take thelr fighting blood, for she 
joined the army after first—here is in- 
consistency—having spun and woven and 
made the masculine suit of clothes in 
which to present herself at headquarters. 
She had strong masculine traits, for being 
wounded in, battle she dug a bullet from 
her side that she need not to the 
pital, and what ordinary woman would do 
that? But the queerest inconsistency 
most aunfeminine trait which displayed 
was when, after her sex had been discov- 
ered, arrayed in a handsome frock, she 
had the to appear in public, and 
“was escorted up and down the lines to 
the astonishment of her former comrades 
in arms.” A man says that was a. most 
womanly tltng for Deboralito have done- 
take her first opportunity. to show off her 
handsome woman's garb to her old friends 
To a woman it seems that she outrageu 
both her masculine and feminine natures. 
It should have been torture to the man In 
her to be seen by her comrades in woman's 
dress, and the woman in her should have 
had every feminine feeling revolted by be- 
ing obliged to show herself as a woman to 
the soldiers with whom she has been a man 
among men. It is possible that Deborah 
Sampson would not have worn a rainy- 
day skirt or ridden a bicycle, but. she 
would be an advanced woman -even for 


women of 
interesting 


days 
subjects 
to-day 
ar-old 
societies, in 


gives 


are 
She 
one of 
bers of 


go hos- 


and 


she 


courage 


with either, 


papers for something to do, 
and with all the cry there is among them 
for work of any and all kinds, an up-town 
charitable bureau employment has run 
the most kind of a snag. 
It usually has on its Hst, do most bu- 
reaus of the sort, more people looking for 
work than it has places to put them into 
Yet just at the present time it has demands 
for more girls than it can get 
hold of, time ago the had a 
bright idea. It communicated with a num- 
ber of Summer hotel keepers to see if they 
did not wish to take as waiters shop giris 
of New York who out of work during 
the Summer months, It would be good for 
the girls, and they thought it would be 
good for the hotel keepers, These lat- 
ter gentiemen had the same idea, and the 
who called upon the bureau that Summer 
supplied with waitresses, They hay 
been calling ever since until now with suc- 
That is one queer thing, 
is that the bureau, which is 
machine stitching on the 
next to nothing a lesson, 
filled so far Hiere 
philanthropic women who 
their list of beneficiaries. If they 
any morning at the Alliance Em- 
Bureau, 248 East Thirty-fourth 
between 9 A. M. and 1 P. M., they 
can learn all about it, and may be 1o 
make a number of people happy. 


tising in ,the 


of 
across 


peculiar 


as 


possibly 


Some bureau 


are 


too 


were 
and an- 
to start 
17th of 
not 


cess, 
other 
a class in 
June for has 


the class are chances 


for have young 
girls on 
will call 
ployment 
Street, 


able 


7 
* 


of 
only 


cats 
kind 
worst 


study 
the 
an be 


has made a 
declares that a meat diet is 
and that 
This, 
arly 


A woman who 


for them nothing 
than milk she declares, is respor 
of so many 
and T Pet « 
tidious in their diet. 
which are humored 
only raw beef, and the most 
porterhouse from the famil 
with disdain. Another 
beef broiled fresh for him, 
nothing else. A third 
that must be only 
more than heated 
will eat it raw. Beef 
liver when it is 


ble for the ¢ demise much- 
loved T 
extremely fas 
of three 


One eats 


become 
The diet 


proves this 


oms abbys. ‘ats 


delicious steak 


table he refuses has 


to have his and 


will touch eats only 


liver, and partially 
cooked, 
through 
he will 


overdone 


much 
though he 
not touch, 


not 


nor 


silence in 
low, 


a sentimental 
turned 
spending 
with 
new 


the a 


th the gas 
had 
Finally they 
sparkling, 
dilferent 
look of a 


fiancée been 
emerged 
» eyes and a 
happines from 
contented coupl 
betrothed. 

you, must tell 
tid the her dearest 
promised not to tell ~ We 


You see, 


stor ied 
whol 

i will you about it,” 
friend, 
the 


propo 


tell 
girl to who 
most 


sod 


had 
iting Jack 


me 


ex ening 
to 
friend in 


did that 


you?" eried the 
Why, I thought he 
ar ago.” . 
‘So he did,” said the 
tried it 
can't 


Proposed to 
umazement 
engaged girl, “ but 
all over again this 
think what fun it 
believe that 
and Jack be 
whether I 
excited 


we 
and 


you see 
evening, you 
was Ww 

engaged at 
he was 
or ne 
that it 
posed 


were not 
quite 


say 


we 
an 
would 
in earnest 
when he pro- 


made 
all, 


sure 


as if 


not yes 
We got 
was more fun than 
the first time, for that did not take 
halt jong and was much more prosaic, 
You see this time we both knew better how 


about it.” 


so and 


so 


tv go 


game which many 
who has million- 
generosity going up town 
cars one day, seeing no people who 
ned to be worth watching, and having 
nothing to read, presented herself with a 
legacy, and then proceeded to give a good 
part of it away. She aside in the 
first place enough money to give herself 
a comfortable income all her life, set aside 
$5000 which she would use for traveling, 
and the rest of the fortune divided 
among her friends and people whom she 
knew needed money for this, that, and the 
other. Some had a hundred or two dollars, 
some had a thousand, to some were given 
presents of things that they needed greatly, 
and—well, the woman who was distributing 
her wealth so generously was having the 
most delightful time in the world, her gen- 
erous heart expanding as she gave, when 
the sound of the conductor's voice 


Making believe is a 
play. One woman 
instinets of 


people 
atre 
in the 


Set 


set 


she 


suddenly 
eame to her ears: 

* Hundred and 
called. 

That was blocks past her own street, and 
getting out hurriedly she spent 5 cents from 
an income not so large. as that she had 
arranged for herself in the cars, and her 
dream was so interrupted that she had to 
give up for the time being the further 
distribution of her imaginary wealth. 


‘Steenth Street!" he 


Building houses on paper is a make-be- 
lieve amusement of many men and women. 
There is nothing more inexpensive and en- 
joyable, and ‘t is surprising the number 
of comforts and conveniences which are 
arranged by these amateur architects. One 
couple spend a considerable time off and 
on investing ir stocks, Also on paper. The 
wife Is a better financier than the hus- 
band, and usuelly wins, while he is a hoo- 
doo of whom stock brokers would beware, 
Whenever the -husband invests a large 
sum in stocks that stock falls immediately, 
but the wife is more fortunate, and often 
makes fortunes by selling judiciously. It 


ds Loreen to watch the’ stock markets | 
MIgnLs, tae. 
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| Good Form in Letter Paper. 


| 
| 


! style, 





| are comparatively new, 


‘be that of 


| gram in 


_ envelope. 


Ow time when the smart woman 
—and man as well—is laying ina stock 
of writing paper for the Summer. It 

is not necessary to have a special die giving 

the Summer but it is of the 
small thing to individuality 

There ts even in this, for in 

summer stationery the 

not Only on the paper, but 
fl ip of the envelope. It is never certain in 

Summer, when people are travelir that a 

letter will reach its destination, this 

insures its return The address is given 
in detail, on the inside, with 
name of while the en 
and State ad 
the writer 


or crest 


is the 


residence, 
Which ‘tend 
common sense 
of S$ 


one 


address 


the 


the case 


is put on 


and 


more 
the 
velope 


possibly, 
the cottage, 
will be the town 
these 
his— 


on 
only 
addresses, 


monogram 


Besides 
her 
inside 
this lettering the color will probably 
the paper, but a shade darker. 
Or it may be maroon, or a dark shade of 
brown, which is difficult to obtain in exact- 
ly the right and is 
ularly desirable. Whatever the color ol 
the initials on white paper, if they 
form, they will be of only one 
neither bronze nor ‘old The 
letters are not to be seen on 
up-to-date writing 
The the lette —_ 
cording to the taste of the v 
die made from an 
accordance with a 


dress. 
will have 
on the 


For 


—or 


tone, therefore partic- 
are in 
good color 
illumi- 


the most 


and 
nated 
paper 

will vary 
riter, who may 


style of ac- 
individ ual design, 
few styles 
called popular, ihe 
letter paper when 
popular it is no longer desir- 
One of the styles which is in 
to have the linked initials 
outlined lined across the inside, 
are a simplicity and elegance to this 
sty which is good. With it, as with mono- 
the address may be 
block initials. The fanciful 
which have contained the ini- 
paper for time, no 


have a 
or in 
These 


good 
cannot be for, 
who knows 


anything is 


as 
man says, 
able, good 
form now is 
imply 


There 


and 


gram or crest, used be- 
low in simple 
little frames, 
tials in the 


longer 


some are 
used, 

A unique attri 
initials is a diamond, 
of an inch in diameter, into which the three 
initials are in the simplest of let- 
ters This little design is placed at the left- 
the the fourth page 
in smart writing 
the writer begins the letter 
then the one which 
ordinarily the first, and then to 
Another diamond containing 
three initials is larger. Neither will take 
in all letters satisfactorily, and in the 
r diamond the initials have the appear- 
from their 
style. A neat little 
initials are placed ona 
small 


iwctive design for the 


hardly a quarter 


and 
tiny 
placed 
hand side of 
of the 
paper, 
that 
would be 
the inside. 


paper 


set of 


on 
sheet, one 
and on 


sheet, turns to 


large 
Chinese characters, 
up-and-down 
in which three 
paper, is in a 
enough to contain 
This is set at the 
the narrow 


ance ot pe- 


culiar 


oblong 
three 

side, 
black 


gray mourning 
box, just large 
Roman characters. 
and is in black, to match 
border of the paper 

A handsome die 
the long way of 
long way of the 
this is a little 
initial in the 
letter The 
made up 


oblong 
with 
corner 


square, 
the 
of 
the single 
Roman 
paper, 
design, with 


shows 
the dic 

paper. In 
billet, 
is a 


an 
going 
each 
and 
simple 
Duke of Newcastle's 
over here, has this 
the address in block letters below. An- 
other similar design is going to Newport. 
A large bold design like this is more appro- 
priate for a man than for a woman. A 
man may any design that would be 
suitable for a woman, but the designs 
which might be for a man would 
too large and masculine for a woman's use. 

While gold and bronze are not used for 
initials or crests, there is a design in coins 
which appears in these tints~a Roman coin, 
with a Roman head. The initials of the let- 
ter paper owner in the inside of the circle 
of the coin will come in bronze, or there 
may be a Greek head on the coin, and then 
the lettering for the initials will be Greek. 
A design which is sometimes used has the 
effect of a seal, with initials or a mono- 
the centre. This is used in differ- 
ways, the monogram being on the in- 
side of the paper and the heavy sealing- 
wax effect only on the envelope. 

The oblong paper is rather more 
now than the square, The octavo is 
proper size in this paper when used by 
women. Commercial is the size for men. 
One of the most elegant papers that can 
be used is a heavy white seventy-pound 
variety—a dead white, which does not come 
in the ordinary papers. It has what is 
ealled an Angora finish, and nothing can 
be better or more dignified. The use of 
faney colored paper is always more or 
less of a fad, and is never taken into con- 
sideration in speaking of good form. There 
are always more or less of the tinted pa- 
pers used. There is heliotrope, light blue, 
and French gray, which comes with the 
cream white in the organdy papers that 
having been out for 
two years only. An organdy bond 
newer paper, being only about a year 
old. Khaki, to some extent at one 
time, has practically gone out. 

Cards are used more or less for Summer, 
and have the monograms, initials, or crests 
in the same styles as the letter paper. For 
notes and informal invitations note cards 
form a valuable addition to the Summer 
stationery. 

With the Summer stationery 
the European paper, overland 
There are good styles in these 
tials on the corners, the big 
smart for foreign correspotidence. 
the biggedt and perhaps the best of these 
papers is cut after the French style into 
immense foldedsheets, the size when folded 
being !% by 11. This is in the Kuropean 
blue bond, and is used with a packet size 
Other large sheets come in the 
overland in blue. These sheets are large and 
square, in ° onal called the letter size, They 
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paper and Indian 
which it has 
obtain here. 

ordinary 


thin, of a 
difficult 


soft gray, 
been heretofore to 

The 
dered 
ally 


white 
mourning us 
the 
organdy 
the 


paper, 


paper for black bor- 

s varied now occasion- 
gray or purple. A pur- 
up with a black band 
individual. A Quaker gray 
with a narrow. black bor- 

initials in a simple zn, is 
best of these 


good 


by use of 


ple is made 
to suit 
mourning 
der and 
of the 
fied 
more 
and 


des one 


papers, and is digni- 
form. There is a little 
distinctiveness in the tinted papers, 
prefer them. As both heli- 
mourning colors, there 
their 


and in 
some people 


and gray are 


is no objection to use. 


NOBBY HATS FOR WOMEN. 


HE “ ladies 
7 the most s 

does not make 
but she 
mes a 
straw, 
tyle. They 


one else can 


of 
She 


makes some 
hats in town. 
and she 
will make upon 
hat of ostrich 
chiffon. Those 
the that 
make, she and 
them under . 
kinds of milliners as 
though they do not al- 
pity—differentiate their 
stinctly The woman who 
of a hat should not at- 
with others. The 
make 
and 


hatter ”’ 
tylish 
toques does 


not make bonnets, 


demand someti big 
feathers, 
not 


every 


oft and 


are her are style 


Says, 
shé usually makes prote 
There 


there 


are as many 


are lawyer 


ways—more the 


iness as di 


bus 


can make one kind 


tempt te be a succes 
fluff 


with 


woman 
the hat 
stylish 


tween 


of athers 
that 
much 
hatter 
modiste 


and fe cannot 


lines are 
difference 
the milliner 
the tailor. 
tailor hats, 
are in a way more difficult to 
make than the tailor since the hat 
is the part of her which a wo- 
man depends good looks. 
She wishes and good lines for her 
tailor hats, but at the time does 
ish the uncompromising 
neither a Venus nor a 
and in which 
ieth century 


strong 
There is as be- 
the 


between 


and 
and 
making 


woman 
the 


secret in 


as 
There is a 
for they 
gown, 
dress upon 
chiefiy for her 
straight 
same she 
not Ww 
which 


could 


hardness 
Récamier 
only the 
women can 


have 
prettiest of 


worn, 
twent 
look lovely. 


The secret of it all 


lines 


says 


the hatter, 


“is to make severe and make them 


sof 
the 


to 


late in 
late 
the 
first, 
most 
the 
wear with her 
suits. It is 


It is but it is 
and here 
others that are attractive. 
the riding hat, which is 
necessary. It is a 
thing for the equestrienne 
white duck or crash rid- 
of Norfolk shape, 
and which, with 
and high crown, gives 
the woman horse- 
with a simple black 
by the white 
loosely knotted 
with short 


hats, 
another, 


season for 


never too need 
some of 
There is, 
of the 


and 


one nobby 
hat, 
to 
ing 
which every man 
the Milan 
a particular 
back It is 
band 

chiffon 
around 


just 
the Duke 
knows, 
fine straw 
to 
trimmed 
which is 
veil 
the 

at the 
There 
med 


stvle on 
softened 
with black dots, 
crown 


back 


been 


ind falling 


have 


ull 


this seas 


sorts of round trim- 
of the 
steamer One of 
idy a European 
particularly becoming 
soft white felt, with a 
velvet around the crown, 
two chous of it in front, and a rhinestone 
buckle, Or here is another charming 
which worn. It is of the 
white the Black band and 
black pompons, tipped with white, 
the Add to that a black dotted 
chiffon and the voyager will 
be proud of herself both op board ship and 
when she re the other 
girl's hat may be of a 
with tight folds of 
same color aroi 
of it in front. 

A pretty hat that 
lines has a crown of 
brim, and is draped with white liberty silk, 
with a chou in front, and at side a 
black-dotted white breast A round 
black-and-white turban is with 
black and white and silk, 
ana white breast at the side 

An English walking hat has a black and 
white satin straw crown, and a rim of 
horse hair, swith white tulle beneath. The 
edge of the rim is bound with black velvet. 
Black roses trim the hat. Another hat 
which some good lines has a crown 
of black, with the rim made of turquoise 


sailors and 
attractive of 
has 


which is 


on, some 
hats. 


made 


mos: 


those which alre: 
trip, 
to its 


band of 


and 
wearer, is of 


black 


one, 
no one has 
felt, with 
feather 
front 
veil, 


same 
three 


ocean 
aches side. 
soft 

dotted 
the 


A young 
fawn shade, 
batiste of the 
ind crown and a chou 
has the desirable good 
felt, with a Panama 


one 
little 
draped 
turquoise liberty 
has a 


shows 


| blue braid on tulle, while there is for drap- 


ing a searf knotted in front, with its ends 
hanging at the back, and a black and white 
breast at the side. 

A hat of light and soft effect is made en- 
tirely of rosettes of black braid or tubing, 
with tulle, and an English im- 
ported hat of black is draped with broad 
folds of gray horse hair, held in place with 
a straw buckle of black straw in the front. 

There will be a variety of riding hats 
later in the derbys and the smart 
little silk top 


season 
hats 


Harlem’s Cure for Colds. 


remedy 
by 


A new for colds has been dis- 
covered sung woman in Harlem. 
She was calling on a friend who was suf- 
fering from a most aggravating cold in the 
head. 
“My dear,” said the Harlem girl, 
know a sare cure for that cold. It 
mamma in just one night."” 
“What is it?’ eagerly asked the friend, 
quite willing to try almost anything which 
would relieve here of her discomforts. 
“Its name is— Well, now, I have for-' 
gotten. Just let. me think a moment.” 
Thereupon the young woman from Harlem 
posed as in deep meditation. Suddenly she 
brightened up and exclaimed: 
“ Now I haye it~ No, I haven't either; 


bet}. Gave Nee. eae ait sees, J 


“qT 
cured 





' THE ‘FOOL'S WISDOM. 
By LUCY H. YATES. 


From Good Words, 

HE light was just broadening to the 
full of a Winter's day when John 
Braithwaite enterc | the room where 
his morning mea! was laid. A lamp 
made a pleasant glow on the table, 

and the small fire in the grate looked 
cheerful, but he regarded both as though 
doubting his right to either. As the staid 
serving woman brought in his breakfast, 
one plain almost to frugality, he said in a 
quiet voice: 

“Let me do without these to-morrow, 
Jean.” 

Jean gave her master a keen look; she 
had served him many years and knew all 
his moods, and knew him, too, not as the 
hard man others said he was, but as one 
always less merciful to himself than to 
them. 

“Is't worse news, master John?" she 
asked, glancing at the paper he held in his 
hand. 

“There is no news, absolutely none. The 
markets are empty, and there is no pros- 
pect of obtaining any more cotton until 
this war is ended one way or another, Jean, 
I shall have come to my last hundred 
pounds when the wages are paid this das 
1 dare not open the mills again on Monday, 
and I must tell the hands the truth. We 
must be extremely careful if we are not to 
get into debt ourselves.” 

“We have ne’er been aught else to my 
knowledge, master John. There's aye been 
more spending on eating and drinking in 
the cottages than in this house I've always 
said: not but what I'm ready to do what- 
iver thou sayst has to be done."’ There 
was a touch of indignation in her voice, 
for it had long been a sore point with her 
that her master had the name for being 
overexact in his dealings, while she knew 


that not one of the workers would have de- 


nied themselves as he had done. Some had 
not hesitated to call him mean because 
there was no coming and going of guests, 
no carriage kept, and only herself with a 
yOung lass for the serving staff in the big 
stone house. 

John’s face softened. ‘‘ What we do our- 
selves concerns no one but ourselves, does 
it, Jean? I'd rather have a clean con- 
science and an empty pocket than have all 
true that may be said of me.” 

“I wish some o' the other masters had 
thy conscience, that's all: they've not been 
slow to speak agen thee, if all be true that 
I hear." 

Something of a smile crept round the cor- 
ners of John’s mouth. ‘Some of them 
have had to have my conscience lately, 
whether they would or no, Jean; they 
couldn't close for very shame as long as 
Braithwaite’s mill kept going, and very an- 
gry they've been about it. But they'll do 
it now, I fear,’ and he sighed heavily, for 
it would mean starvation for nigh upon 
four thousand people, as he well knew. A 
gioom settled down on his face, and, seeing 
he had no inclination to say more, Jean 
wisely withdrew, leaving him to eat with 
what appetite he could. 

Down at the mill the men and women 
went silently to their places and their work; 
every Saturday morning for weeks past 
they had been haunted by a fear of being 
told it was the last time, and the reduc- 
tions to half-time and quarter-time had 
been accepted with a dogged patience that 
dared not rebel lest worse should follow. 

John Braithwaite realized the tension of 
feeling perfectly as he passed through the 
mill, and as the hour for dismissal drew 
nearer his heart sank within him. He knew 
there was in every mind a vague belief in 
his power to do something, and it grieved 
him to the core to have to destroy this 
trust. He looked at them as they massed 
up in front of the pay desk, and tears filled 
There was a thrill of passion in 
his voice when he spoke that carried con- 
viction with it as no explanation could have 
done 

‘Men and women, I have come to the 
last of my resources. I have kept going as 
long as 1 could buy cotton at any price to 
go on with. I can buy no more. God knows 
it's the truth.” 


his eyes 


There was no outery; they took his words 
quietly, and, though tears fell down some 
cheeks, there was no murmuring and no 
blame. Where was the use of blaming 
when no blame was due? Silently they 
filed past the desk and received the scant 
Wage that was all that now stood between 
them and destitution. But their pain was 
nothing to that which John Braithwaite 
felt, and his heart cried out within him for 
a word of sympathy or understanding, 
which none seemed to have to offer. 

The yard outside filled as they passed 
through the door; all alike seemed loath to 
leave the place where they had worked so 
long, yet none ventured to be the first to 
speak a word of gratitude. Many of the 
women were sobbing, more in self-pity and 
despair than for the general distress. 

Left alone at last, Jolin’s head fell on his 
desk and he hid his face In his hands. It 
was a bitter hour for him, and his faith in 
humanity as well as in divinity was sorely 
strained, 

Buddenly a voice, clear and sweet and 


fhe 
wtrébg, rose ‘on the/air! The familiar Words 
of a Methodist hymn rang out distinctly: 
Ye fearful saints fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessing on your head, 


John raised his head and looked out; a 
stray gleam of Wintry sunshine had strug- 
gled through the clouds and seemed to ling 
er lovingly on the bright hair of the Lan- 
cashire lass who with upturned face was 
singing blithely as a bird. Ere she got to 
the last line other voices had joined in, and 
they went through the hymn together. It 
seemed to put courage into them all, and to 
John’s astonishment he heard the sound of 
a cheer, faint, it is true, but it spoke vol- 
umes to him. It was renewed as he opened 
the door and smiled his thanks, He beck- 
oned the singer to him. 

**Come in here, lass, I have a word to 
say to thee.” 


As Bess Warren stood in the doorway, 
hesitatingly, it dawned upon him that she 
was possessed of a beauty and dignity of 
more than common order. The emotion 
that had filled her and caused her to break 
out into song still shone in her face, and 
there was a self-reliance about her that 
singled her out as one to be entirely trust- 
ed. John Braithwaite felt this at once. 


“Sit down, lass,’ he said, kindly, “I 
want you to help me. You heard me tell the 
folk I could buy no more cotton, nor indeed 
can I; there is none to be had; but [ 
have just £100 in the bank, it's every 
penny I possess, and I will not hold it back 
from them, but you must tell me how I can 
best give it.” 

For answer Bess looked him straight in 
the eyes, saying: 

“ And what of yourself, master?”’ 

“Never mind me. If others starve, so 
can I. Tell me how I can lay this money 
out to the most advantage—a man can't 
manage these things without a woman's 
help. Shall I give it to the women, a few 
shillings at a time?" 

Bess thought quietly for a minute, then 
she said, ‘‘ Nay, I wouldn't do that. They're 
but feckless and ken little how much a few 
shillings may be made to do, and a hundred 
pounds is a great deal—yes, a great deal!” 


John laughed. ‘“ Indeed then it's but like 
the five barley loaves and the two small 
fishes among so many."’ But Bess answered 
him quickly, with heightened color, “ Ye 
mind that they were more than enough for 
all the multitude though, when they were 
put Into the right hands!"’ 


“ Bess, if I give this hundred pounds into 
your hands, what will you do with it?” 

“I'd give thanks, first of all, and then— 
well then I'd buy food and make a good 
meal for the folk myself, every day as long 
as there fas a penny left.” 

‘What sort of a meal?"’ 

“Oh, just a good warm dinner, maybe, 
of broth and the like; there's a power o’ 
good for both body and soul in a warm 
meal, there is that.” 

‘* Bess, the hundred pounds is yours from 
this day; if you give me my portion with 
the rest I shall ask no more, and you are 
free to do as you will with everything else; 
when you need my help, ask it?” 

Bess's color mounted again—this was a 
great responsibility to thrust upon her, and 
she did want his help. 

‘IT can work, master, as thou knows, but 
I have no house and no fire—"’ 

‘And I have both, is that it? Very well, 
then you shall come and lay your head with 
Jean's—if the two of you cannot get over 
any difficulty I am mistaken in you."" And 
so it was settied. 

In a few days the news was spread abroad 
that a meal was to be had at “‘ the house” 
for all who came for it, and John’s name 
was linked with a blessing in every one’s 
mouth. But he disclaimed all thanks. 


“ This is Bess's doing, not mine,"’ he said, 
and if his heart grew softer and his man- 
ner more kindly with every day that 
passed—well, perhaps that also was Bess’s 
doing—who shall say? Certainly the busy 
house-place when Jean and Bess worked 
together there in the mornings was very 
attractive to him, and he found plenty 
to occupy him when the bell rang to say 
that all was ready for serving. ‘The little 
children watched for him and the old peo- 
ple blessed him with their gratitude, but 
it was not this that was brightening his 
eyes and making his face shine. In spite 
of his anxiety as to the future, in spite of 
the awful silence that reigned down in the 
valley, and the meagre, conflicting news 
in the papers, these days were some of tbe 
happiest John Braithwaite had ever known. 


One morring John Braithwaite drew out 
his last ten shillings and brought it in his 
outstretched palm to Bess. Sorrowfully 
he said: 

“When that is gone where shall we look 
for more, lass?" 

“The Lord has some that He can give 
us, master, hast thou asked Him?” Jobn 
colored, No, he had not, 

She read -his answer and smiled. ‘‘ Then 
I've been before thee, master, and the 
thought has come to me that help is nigh, 
this day, doan’t thou fear.”’ 

** Bess,’ he said tenderly, and his voice 
thrilled with feeling as he laid his strong 
hand over her thin one, “ Bess, thou hast 
been my courage-giver ever since the day 
the mill closed, wilt thou stay with me for 
life, -dear lass?" ‘ 

But Bes nec away sadly. ‘ Thou 
shouldst k le that at this time, 


“master, I, & mill girl, * * © there'll be 
wouldst 


better days come for thee, and thou 
wish that unsaid.” . 

“Thou art no mill girl now, and I am no 
master either, Bess, It is a man who has 
found the one woman in the world that he 

can‘love ;with all his heart that I spea 
to thee. God knows I have ee but lov 
to offer thee,” 5), «4 

- For answer Bess’s eyes sien; into ni or | 8 
a moment, but that was .all the recognition 
she would give to the love between them, 
and a call came for John that obliged him 
to be content and leave the rest. 

In the drawing rocm he found Squire 
Hartopp watting, and with him a pretty 
girl, his daughter, whom John had ridden 
with at the last hunt and danced with at 
her first ball. She looked exquisitely bonny 
in her brown riding habit, and greeted him 
cordially. The big, grave 4nill owner had 
been excellent company, and his attentions 
pleased her well. 

The Squire, too, was hearty in his greet- 
ing, though inclined to patronize a little. 

‘Glad to see you so well, Braithwaite. I 
see your mill is closed now, but you made 
a grand stand, and, what's more, obliged 
others to do the same. They have some 
strong things to say about you. You've 
made a few good enemies, John B.” 

“] have a friend in my own conscience, 
Squire, and 1 count that against a host of 
enemies," 

“ Right, John, right, of course. But now 
I hope you saved something to begin again 
with, there is such a thing as’ prudence, 
John, and a business man can’t do with- 
out it, And now's your chance; you know, 
I suppose that cotton is coming from India, 
and that orders are being taken in London 
for it?” 

“ Yes, I know it.” 

“And you've sent an order, I hope, John? 
l'd like to see you start the first, I would 
that, ‘pon my word I would. If you're a 
bit short I don't mind backing you up.” 

“TI thank you kindly, Squire, but I have 
sent no order, nor shall I send one. I have 
come to my last shilling to-day.” 

“ All because you've been trying to keep 
beggars alive, eh? I've heard a bit about 
that, too. But you're a fool, John Braith- 
waite, all the same, and they'll be the first 
to tell you so some day. You should have 
looked ahead and left them to shift for 
themselves. It's bad judgment that only 
looks at the present, John.”’ 

“There is only one judgment that I fear, 
Squire, and I do not think that will con- 
demn my course of action.” 

“And what are you going to do now?” 

“Put my mill and my house into the 
market, and go out as a working man under 
the new owner, if he will have me." 

“Um. And have you found an owner 
yet?” 

"No, but I do not anticipate much diffi- 
culty, Riekards, for one, has long wanted 
to swallow up my small concern.” 

‘I dare say. But you needn't look for 
very partial treatment from Rickards, [ 
fancy, Mind you, John Braithwaite, I think 
your wisdom has been fool's wisdom, but 
as I don't like to see good business ability 
wasted I am inclined to offer you a chance 
if you like to come to my terms. You can 
guess, I dare say, that it’s likely the cotton 
trade will be uncommonly brisk when the 
war is over, and that fortunes will be made 
easily by thore who are first on the scene?” 

‘I haven't the slightest doubt about it,” 
John answered dryly. 


“Well, I've no objection to try my own 
hand at fortune making; agriculture is a 
delusion and a snare in these days, but 
though | know nothing about manufacture 
and spinning, and should want some one 
for the practical part, I should also want 
to know that my money was not being 
fooled away in driblets.” 

‘Do I understand that you want to enter 
into business and require a manager for 
ate ”* 

“Say partnership, John. I'd join you to 
a fair figure and give you full control, pro- 
viding, as I say, there was no foolish 
squandering and that money making was 
kept first in mind.” 

‘What should you call squandering, 
Squire?" 

‘Perhaps that’s hardly the term. What 
I mean is that labor ought to be cheaper 
now than it was before; there's been too 
much pandering to the working classes. 
They've had thrift and self-denial thrust 
down their throats this time—let 'em profit 
by the lesson, and let masters have a 
chance to profit in their pockets. Keep 
down expenses, John, that’s my idea of 
business,”’ 

* So is it Rickards's, and Thornton's, and 
the Staleybridge folk think the same,” John 
said in the same dry tone, “ but they have 
sometimes overreached themselves." 

“Or been overreached, eh? You had the 
best of it for a few weeks, I grant you, 
John, but you see now where it has landed 
you, while they can any of them open 
again to-morrow as far as capital goes.” 

“I know. But I know, too, that some of 
the Staleybridge mills are complete wrecks, 
the looms will be good for nothing but old 
iron, and not one of Rickards’s or Thorn- 
ton’s hands have willingly done a turn to 
keep things right for them.” 

* And what about yours?”’ 

“The fires could be lighted to-day had I 
the coal for them and cotton to spin; every 
frame and every bit of iron is in perfect 
condition, and the place is ready for start- 
ing at a moment's notice,’ John said 
proudly. 

* Good. * * * Well, now, John, will 
you have me for a partner, and make a 
straight bid for fortune?"’ 

John hesitated. The prospect of imme- 
diate salvation was exceedingly tempting, 
and he knew Squire Hartopp was as good 
as his word. But his reply was firm. 

‘Not if it has to be sweated out of the 
people, Squire.” 

“Oh, pshaw! call things by their right 


Pica eae Ga aE 
philanthropy can come in when you are a 
rich man again. Folks will be thankful to 


work for you at any price, I wager.” , 
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before, or not at all, Squire,” he said. . 

The squire picked up his riding whip, » and 
anger sharpened his tongue. ‘ You'll live 
to repent your folly yet, John Braithwaite,” 
he declared, and strode out of the house. 

A pair of soft brown eyes looked up at 
John as their owner tendered him a small 
hand. “ Couldn’t you humor him at first, 
and then alter by degrees, Mr. Braith- 
waite?” she asked. 

John smiled at her diplomacy, but shook 
his head. “ No,” he said, “I couldn’t even 
do that!"’ 

He watched them ride away, and at the 
same time watched the stream of people 
coming up the road for their daily dole. 
“And after to-morrow that, too, will stop. 
Am I really a fool?"’ he questioned. 


IL. 


John sat with some account books spread 
out on the table before him, trying, as he 
had tried many times before, to find an 
outstanding debt that might be called up, 
but there were none, as he knew well. 

Jean opened the door. Her face was 
scared and pale. 

* Foxall’s be afire, Sir, they say, and the 
wind be due west.” 

He understood her thought instantly and 
rose at once; his own buildings were within 
a stone’s throw of Foxall’s mills. 


Quickly as he went he could see men and 
women thronging before him. When he 
reached his mill the yard was full, and the 
men were getting out the hose. “ Fetch us 
buckets,’ they cried, and the women scat- 


-tered to get them. 


‘How did it begin?’’ he asked of a man 
who crept into shelter beside him. 

** Ask that of the wind, master,”’ the man 
said, with a curl of the lip, and there was a 
sinister light in his eye. 


Hdarse voices from th® crowd and the 
roar of the flames over the way made a 
deafening commotion; burning spars and 
beams fell perilously near; at any moment 
some of them might set alight to the roof, 
still, at danger to life and limb, the men 
worked bravely on, pouring water over 
roofs and walls wherever they could reach. 
It was a fight between the human and the 
superhuman, and the wind favored the lat- 
ter. 

“Come away, men,” John called at last, 
unable to see them endangering themselves 
any longer, and very reluctantly they 
obeyed. ‘ Fate is too strong for us,’’ he 
said sadly, and just then a whirling beam 
crashed through a window and fell inside. 
A groan rose simultaneously from all lips. 

“That'll be among my bobbins!" shrieked 
a woman's voice, and fell to sobbing. 

A leaping tongue of flame answered her, 
and the women clung miserably together as 
they watched it lap round the woodwork of 
the window frames and mount to the roof. 
The men brought the hose to bear on it 
again, and waged war as for dear life. 
Sometimes they seemed to gain an advan- 
tage, and then a fresh outburst mocked 
their feeble efforts. The roof caught alight 
and blazed right merrily, but so far the 
ground floors remained unhurt. Over the 
road the blaze had considerably died down. 
“ Foxall’s be nigh burnt out,”’ some said, 
and others answered with a smothered 
‘Curse him!” 

“God be thanked!" John said when he 
heard that danger from that side was 
lessened, and he spurred. on the workers 
afresh, until at last there was nothing but 
black smoke to tell the tale here too. 

But it was dreary and sad enough when 
at last they could get inside the building, 
though “it might ha's been worse,” as 
every one declared. Only the upper floors 
had suffered to any great extent, but wa- 
ter had played havoc with the machinery, 
and John might well sigh as he locked the 
doors again. 

There would be the insurance; happily he 
had not let that lapse; but what it might 
amount to he could not tell. 

He was utterly spent with the trials of 
the day when he reached home at last, and 
Jean's solicitudes almost angered him, 
though her coffee was welcome. He longed 
greatly for a sympathy Jean knew not how 
to give. 

“Ts Bess gone?" he asked. Where was 
she, his courage-giver? and a keen shaft of 
disappointment went through him when he 
learned she was not there. He was heart- 
weary as well as tired, and craved the love 
that only one could give. 

‘“T will have her, I must have her, come 
what will,”” he murmured; and his soul 
leaped out toward this as the greatest prize 
life had to give him now. What was all 
else in comparison to this? F 


. . . * * . o 


A few days of busy and anxious work 
with agents and inspectors, and then John 
learned that deliverance had come. The 
insurance would be sufficient to cover all 
needful repairs and give him a chance of 
starting work again if the Indian cotton 
was at all reasonable in price. Moreover 
the war news promised a speedy. cessation 
of hostilities and an opening of the ports. 
Once more John felt he might lift up his 
head. 

“God helping me, I'll start in a humble 
way, but it shall be a fair start and a 
righteous one,”’ he said to his men, and to 
himself he added another whisper of @ 
dearer hope. 

When at iast the news was carried round 
that Braithwaite’s would start again the 
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next Monday, there was an outburst of 
joy. 

“Thou'rt first, after all, master,” they 
cried, for it was well known that others 
were holding back waiting for the cotton 
to kome down in price. 

‘Again John Was denounced as a fool’ for 
hi€ pains, but He held on his way mnever- 
théless and asked help of none. 

In his going dbout among the pédple he 
rather frequently came across a brown- 
habited figure, and learned that the 
Squire's daughter was a constant visitor at 
the cottages. No doubt his doings reached 
the Squire’s ears safely enough, but he 
wondered somewhat at the interest of the 
little lady in his péople’s affairs, not being 
vain enough to surmise the reason. 

He wondered still further when one morn- 
ing the Squire himself walked into his of- 
fice and under a metaphorical flag of truce 
renewed his former offer, without condi- 
tions. 

“I'll trust your wisdom, John,’ was all 
he had to say, and to his amazement John 
found himself left with twenty thousand 
pounds to his credit, and unfettered power 
to lay it out according to his discretion. 

So busily was he kept employed day after 
day looking after repairs, getting things 
into working gear, and communicating with 
the markets, that he had no opportunity of 
geeing Bess, and indeed she kept carefully 
out of his way. On Sundays she had a sick 
friend to visit at a distance, and’ on week- 
days there was no meeting possible. 

But at last John grew desperate; once he 
had formed a purpose he was not one to be 
turned from it, and when he had realized 
how large a place in his heart Bess had 
filled he could not rest until he had got her 
safely enshrined there. 

Bess in the meantime had been going 
through a bewildering crisis in her expe- 
rience; John had become a hero to her, and 
revealed himself in a thousand ways dur- 
ing the weeks of their daily contact under 
his roof. She had thrilled to the very fibre 
of her being at the sound of his voice, the 
touch of his hand. Nevertheless, as she 
had said, a mill girl was no wife for him, 
and he would find it out later, but it should | 
not be when it was too late! While it had | 
seemed not unlikely that he ‘would step 
back into the workingman’s place, her fan- 
cy had dared to dwell on the vision of a 
simple home shared with him, but this had 
vanished. The future now spelled progress 
for John, and she tried to rejoice that all 
was going well with him. Then gossip, be- 
gan to carry tales of the Squire's interest 
in his business, and the Squire’s daughter's 
Bame was coupled with another in meaning 
fashion. ‘‘ He'll be soon forgetting,”’ Bess 
said to herself sadly, but she could not add, 
“and so will I.’’ There was no forgetting 
for her. When trying to forget and be for- 
gotten became unbearable she resolved to 
g0 away. There were none who needed her 
here now, and her place would readily be 
filled. So she slipped quletly out of their 
midst, saying nothing save to one or two, 
and then only that her sick cousin needed 
her care, and when John sought for her, 
making inquiries high and low, this was 
all the clue he could glean. Information of 
another kind there was in abundance; she 
had nursed this one when sick, sat up wit: 
that child many nights, tended and fed the 
starving children whose mother had died, 
and her name was a household word. 

So months wore away. One stormy Win- 
ter’s day John found himself in Liverpool 
for a meeting of merchants on the Ex- 
change, but when the business was done 
he betook himself to the docks, for to a 
landsman the ships were a great fascina- 
tion. An American brig was just being un- 
loaded and the great steam cranes were 
at work lifting the bales with an ease, and 
swinging them round with a lightness as 
though they had been no weight at all. 
Another onlooker stood watching them, too, 
but with a less careful regard for machi- 
nery, this one attempted to cross over the 
open space of quay, heedless of the warn- 
ing cry of the men at work, and the next 
turn of the crane sent the great chain with 
all its force against him, before any one 
could interfere. He was thrown violently 
to the ground, and when at last he could 
be reached his head was found to be badly 
cut, so much so that John himself called a 
cab and took him off to the hospital. It 
‘Was no new experience to him to be mixed 


up with accidents, and he possessed some 


little surgical skill, so to take charge of 
the stranger seemed but a matter of course. 
Even at the hospital itself his ready help- 
fulness was gladly taken advantage of, for 
there had been a bad scaffolding accident 
a short time before, and nurses and doctors 
were all alike thronged. 

“Tl send you some bandages and a nurse 
to help presently,’ the surgeon said when 
he had made a hasty examination, and 
found this case less urgent than others, so 
John waited. After a time he went forward 
and called a nurse himself, thinking the 
doctor had forgotten him. She responded, 
and came forward at once, and then John’s 
heart leaped for very gladness. 

* Bess!’ he breathed, and held .out two 
appealing hands. 

deep color-wave went over Bess’s face 
and tears filled her eyes, but she could not 
perp. out of them the light that responded 
to passionate appeal. 

It was a strange meeting place, but in the 
midst of the hospital ward they were as 
completely alone as on the moor above the 
mill at home, and heart spoke to heart as 
their fingers met itn ministration to the 
wounded man who had been the uncon- 
scious means of bringing them together. 

Not all the business fn the world would 
have taken John from Liverpool whil 





th 
was a daily excuse for seeing Bess and get- 
ting a touch of her hand, and when there 
ys no longer any excuse available, stili 
e red: , 
The Diessed Christmastide drew near, and 


| the managers. 
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ONE ACTOR’S DEBUT. 


HIS is the story of a youth who had 
ambition. He came to the city several 
months ago sanguine that the confla- 

gration he would be the means of igniting 
on the shores of the Hudson would be suffi- 
cient to throw his figure into luminous re- 
lief, visible to the natives of the little vil- 
lage of his birth. He was going to be an 


} actor, 


Day after day he sought the offices of 
In most places he never got 
further than the office boy, who with an 
assumption of dignity informed him that 
there was “ nothin’ doin’.”" From each of 
the dramatic agents he heard a similar tale 
of woe. Things never had been so dull, 
they said; the profession was overcrowded, 
and, as he was without experience, it would 
be useless to waste his time looking for 
what capable people could not find. 

In the offices he saw actors and actresses 
without number stending around Micaw- 
ber-like, waiting for something to turn up. 
But ‘he imagined that all of these people 
were idle because of their own shortcom- 
ings. Then, too, he was willing to start for 
almost nothing; he was sure he could act 
and all he wanted was the opportunity. 
Finally the manager of a Summer stock 
company promised to send for him if any 
one was needed, and he departed with hope 
in his hear. 

But hope and coln gradually became less 
and less, and finally the money he had 
saved to come to the city was gone, and 
with aching heart he set about packing 
his little trunk. 


Outside the rain was falling and the gray 
skies seemed to him symbolic of his disap- 
pointed hopes. He felt that to-day, of all 
days, he could play tragedy, and he wished 
that some manager could hear him as he 
bent over his trunk muttering “ Not Me- 
cuba nor Mandragora, not all the drowsy 
cordials of the world, will minister to thee 
again that sweet sleep—"’ 


Then there came a knock at the door, and 
the maid brought in a letter. 

“I knowed you'd be anxious to get it," 
she said, ‘‘ seein’ it was from a theayter.”’ 

He jumped from his knees and tore open 
the envelope. It was a message from the 
stock manager telling him that he might 
call the following Monday morning at 11 
o'clock. When he had read the message his 
eyes filled with tears. When he found his 
voice he told the maid to inform her mis- 
tress that he had decided to keep the room 
a while longer. 


When she had gone he pinched himself 
to. see if he were really awake. It all 
seemed like a dream; he had waited so 
long, and at last his chance had come, He 
wondered what kind of a part it would 
be, and had visions of an opening night 
when he would make a hit which would 
forever place him in a position of security. 
«He remembered the stories of Edmund 
Kean’s early struggles, and ran over the 
list of actors who had sprung to fame in 
a single night. He forgot all about the 
years of drudgery and disappointment that 
had been their lot, and he did not know 
that their struggles had given them the 
human experience that had made them 
great at last. 


He read the note over and over again, } 


and wished that it were Monday. This was 
only Saturday, and the seconds would seem 
like hours, the hours like days. It was after 
midnight when he went to bed, and he 
tossed about till dawn before closing his 
eyes in sleep. 


. . * . . . 


“ Here is the part,’ said the stage man- 
ager on Monday morning, after reminding 
him that he had said that salary would be 
no object, and arranging on a basis of $10 
a week. The young man's hand trembled 
as he took the manuscript. This is what 
he read: 


JOHN—THE BUTLER. 
ACT I. 
~~ why don't you come? 
(You enter, right centre, with card on tray.) 
——_show him in. 
(You exit C.) 
ACT Il. 
At rise of curtain you are discovered dust- 
ing furniture, Business. Jones enters and 
kicks you off L, At exit yell—‘' Murder! 


Murder!” 
nn 


“I'm going to begin rehearsing in a few 
minutes, so you had better go down on the 
stage and wait,” said the stage manager, 
and the young man left the office with 
the part Im his hand and a lump in his 
throat. He paused on the stairway, and 
read it over again. He could not quite see 
how he was going to make a hit in that 
part, and his ideas of beginning at the bot- 
tom of the ladder had never suggested any- 
thing quite so small. Still, he thought that 
if he showed aptitude at the rehearsals 
they might, perhaps, trust him with some- 
thing better. Maybe, too, some actor would 
obligingly get sick at the last moment and 
he would get the part. He had heard of 
such things. The stage manager, while ar- 

"ranging terms, had said that possibly he 
might not sult. It made him indignant to 
think of that now. Of course, there were 
only two words for him to speak, but those 
“ murders” he felt he could roll out in a 


Way that would amaze this. man who doubt- 


il 


ed his ability. 


He wos surprised upon going on the 
‘eompany had not 
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had fallen on his hat, which he had taken 
care to politely remove when he came in. 

The company arrived slowly, and it was 
fully an hour before the stage manager put 
in an appearance. The young man had 
never before realized what nervousness 
meant, but he began to have a sickish feel- 
ing now. 

He wished the manager had not made 
that remark about his not suiting in the 
part. It was so much easier to do things 
if people had confidence in you. He won- 
dered where he must come on. The part 
said right centre door. But there were no 
doors. And if a door was in the centre, 
how could it be on the right? There was 
an incessant hammering up above him 
that made his head ache. Suddenly his 
musings were interrupted by a loud voice: 

“John, John,” it cried angrily. 

Whoever John might be, he felt that the 
man was in for it. Then he glanced at the 
manuscript in his hand and it dawned upon 
him that he was John. He rushed to the 
centre of stage. 

“I beg your pardon, but—’’ 

The stage manager interrupted and told 
him that he had been instructed to report 
on the stage at once. 

“You have kept us waiting for you. 
Don't let it happen again. There are 
plenty of people who can be prompt.” 

The young man was too flustered to an- 
swer, and stood waiting to be told what 
to do. 

“Well, why don’t you go? 
the part. Can't you read?” 

He plucked up courage and asked for 
the card and tray. ‘‘Oh, hang the card,” 
said the manager impatiently, “ this isn't 
a rehearsal for props. You enter up stage, 
walk down centre, and Jones takes. card 
from you.” 

“But this says I come in right centre 
door, What I don't see is—"’ 

“Never mind what you don’t see.* 

The manager was not without a sense of 
humor, and he led him to the correct 
position. There were a few subdued 
snickers, and the aspirant thought he 
heard the word “stick.” His cheek 
burned, and when he was allowed to re- 
tire he hid in the shadow of one of the 
empty boxes. He had heard that actors 
were a jealous lot, and he hated them. But 
he would show them that he was not so 
green after all. In the second act he would 
have his chance. He felt now that the mid- 
night oil expended over a thumb-marked 
copy of “ Macbeth” had been well spent. 
That word “murder” kept repeating itself 
in his mind. 

When the second act was reached he 
walked out on the stage, and after a 
few remarks the manager showed him 
where to stand. The actor who was to 
play Jones came on, mumbled a few lines, 
and said: “I'll work up some good busi- 
ness here.” 

Another hiatus in the rehearsal followed. 
The young man stood motionless, and the 
stage manager lost his temper again. 

“That's your cue,’ he shouted. “ Why 
don’t you take it up?” 

“But it says he is to kick me before 
I speak."’ 

The manager's eyes twinkled, and a quick 
exchange of glances passed between him 
and the leading actor. The loud whacks 
that followed left no doubt in the young 
man’s mind as to what he must do. 

“Murder! Murder!" he shrieked, with 
a vociferousness that rattled the pendant 
prisms on the big chandelier. A roar of 
laughter came from the group of players 
in the wings. Decidedly, these people 
lacked appreciation, thought the beginner. 
The stage manager was evidently without 
it, also. He waiked over, took the manu- 
script, and ran a pencil across the page. 

“ We'll cut that speech,” he said, “at 
the ‘ business.’ Clear off as fast as you 
can and say nothing.” 

And that is why the young man has 
about given up hope of making a hit on the 
opening night. 


You've got 


The Cop and the Lady. 


The stalwart policeman at a Broadway 
crossing in the dry goods district calls her 
“the Drum Major.’"” When she alights 
from a car he steps forward and gives the 
military salute. “I can't help it,” he said, 
“I'm an old soldier and she’s the ideal of a 
bori: drum major.” She is the real thing 
as a “tall, stately blonde,” and has the 
military gait to perfection. There are occa- 
sicnal heart throbs in the neighborhood 
when the “cop and the lady” exchange 
salutes. 


In City Hall Park’s Forest. 


A few feet behind the Nathan Hale 
statue in City Hall Park stands a tree 
which, while by no means as large as 
others in the vicinity and far less hand- 
some, attracts more attention than many 
of its neighbors by reason of its peculiar 
trunk. About two feet from the ground 
the trunk is split directly in the middle, 
and the opening is so nearly perfect on 
both sides as to give the impression that 
the wood has been carefully grooved out, 
enabling one to look right through the 
tree. The cavity is about three feet in 
length and wide enough at every point 
for a person to thrust in his arm, Yet 
with this singular deformity the tree ap- 
pears to be as flourishing as those around 
nd has thrown out a wéalth of leaves 
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family readily recognized. The bark of the 
branches is always smooth and of a whitish 
gray color. There are seven of these trees 
in the north end of the park, one par- 
ticularly fine one being a few feet east 
of the rear entrance to the City Hall. The 
two widespreading trees on either side of 
St. Paul's Church are of the same -variety, 
and in the church yard, with its aged 
branches overhanging Vesey Street, may 
be seen one of the oldest plane trees on 
Manhattan Island. Its massive trunk sug- 
gests that it can easily date back to the 
time when Broadway was more of a fash- 
jonable promenade than a business thor- 
oughfare, and when Columbia College with 
its spacious grounds was in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 


” 

“DOC” HARTMAN’S START 
66 ALK about your self-made men,” 

T said an old-timer among a party 

of horsemen gathered in one of 
the Speedway ians on the lone bright day 
of week before last. “I don’t think any 
of ‘em can equal the early experiences of 
“Tim "' Hartman, who died in St. Louis 
about ten years ago, leaving nearly a mil- 
lion dollars to be fought over by his heirs. 
He made his first good-sized pile on patent 
medicines; then he picked up a great deal 
more on real estate, and at last he rounded 
out with speculation in Montana copper, 
but he was known as “ Doc’ Hartman ‘o 
the time of his death by his few intimate 
friends. 

‘ But the story that I'm going to tell, and 
the one which he often told himself, con- 
cerns his very earliest experiences in the 
accumulation of money. “ Tim” Hartman 
started life with $1. He kicked around as 
a barefooted boy—and a pretty mean one, 
too—in a little town in Connecticut until 
he was eighteen years old, and at that 
time he had become so fresh and so full 
of wind and general cussedness that his 
father one day told him he was no good, 
never had been, and never would amount 
to a picayune. The old gentleman, just to 
carry out the bluff, told ‘Tim’ that he 
had a good mind to cut him off with a dol- 
lar and make him earn his own living. 
‘Tim’ straightened up and called the 
bluff. He told the old man that he would 
take the dollar and get out then and there 
and hustle for himself. The old man 
handed him a crisp one-dollar bill. and told 
him that he'd be glad to see him make a 
fortune with it. 

“ The first thing that cuss did was to go 
about in a few back yards that he knew 
of and gather together a lot of empty bot- 
tles which were of no use to anybody. 
Then, for 10 cents he bought a large cake 
of a kind of white soap that was then, @nd 
etill is, on the market. He melted this 
soap, and, after borrowing an ancient pair 
of candle molds from an old granny in the 
neighborhood, made two beautiful-looking 
candles of soap. He next filled his bottles 
full of choice rain water. Then he made 
for himself one of those little three-legged 
tables like the chuck-a-luck and shell game 
men use outside the circus, and struck out 
on foot for a county fair that was being 
held about forty miles away. 

“When h® got there he put up his little 
table outside the grounds, where the crowd 
was pretty thick, lighted one of his soap 
candles, and began to extol the virtues of 
‘Dr. Hartman's Famous Grease Eradi- 
cator, contained in the bottles set before 
him. 

“* Now, ladies and gentlemen,’ he would 
shout in a stentorian but plausible voice, 
‘this marvelous liquid, so harmless that it 
can be drunk with impunity by the small- 
est infant, and yet so penetrating that it 
will seek out and destroy stains and dis- 
colorations from the most refractory sub- 
stance, was discovered by accident by the 
famous scientist, Dr. Hartman, the eminent 
scholar, while he was wandering o’er the 
wilds of Patagonia. It is colorless, you see, 
as the waters from heaven, and yet observe 
the effects of its startling properties! ' 

“At this point Tim would reach for his 
soap candle and, inverting it, would smear 
a lot of the grease over the sleeve of his 
coat. 

“*Now every one of you knows, ladies 
and gentlemen,’ he would continue, reach- 
ing over and uncorking a bottle of his rain 
water, ‘that there is nothing so ‘penetrat- 


ing and ineffaceable as the grease from a 
candle, and yet it is a stain that we are 
all likely to suffer almost every evening 
of our lives while toying with that com- 
mon article of the household, the candle. 
You will observe that my sleeve is smeared 
with the annoying substance. Behold—’ 

‘* Here that country-bred fakir would spill 
a couple of drops of his rain water on the 
soap and with a rub or two would produce 
a beautiful lather. Another swipe and the 
soap would have entirely disappeared from 
the sleeve, leaving not a trace. 

““* Now we make this famous. eradicator 
in such enormous quantities." Tim would 
continue, ‘ that in order to introduce it into 
every home in this broad land we will dis- 
pense with it at the absurdly low price of 
5 cents, a nickel a bottle. Step right up! 
Ove. right up!’ 

“Then, when the public was surging for- 
ward to purchase the rain water, Tim 
would use occasionally to drink a bottle 
of it, just to show that it was absolutely 
harmless. 

“ Well, the stuff went like hot cakes, 
When Tim's bottles were all exhausted, he 
bought more, and when the fair was over 
he went to another and another, until he 
had traveled all over the country. Then, 
in some way or other, I don’t know how, 
he got hold of some old patent medicine, 
and, being a genius, of course he made a 
big go of it. that’s the way Tim Hart- 
man almost became a miliionaire.’’ 


Doesn’t This Jar You? 


Have you seen the very newest of the 
establishments where New Yorkers of 
modest inconies may have their wearing 
apparel cared for? It has the latest thi 
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June, June, rhythm and tune; ' 
Breath of red roses and gleam of the moon— 
Alr from Hesperides { 
Blown thro’ the cherry trees, 

Hum of the merry bees, 

Drunken with June! 

Sky blue and white with you, 
Meadows bedight with you, 

Hilltops alight with you, 

Crickets acroon. 


June, June, wonderful rune 
Of life at its fullest, of life at its noon— 
Perfume and wine of you, 
Shimmer and shine of you, 
Who could repine of you, 
Blossomful June? 
Oh! the sweet night of you— 
I'm in affright of you, 
With the delight of you, 
rical June! 
ENA KINGSLEY WALLACE in 
lie’s Popular Monthly. 


Les- 


Warm Weather Diet. 
From Good Houskeeping. 

“Tt is astounding,” said a physician to 
the writer, “ how little thought the people 
give to their food in relation to various 
seasons of the year. To this very care- 
lessness I lay much Summer sickness, often 
an illness that ends fatally, Take the mat- 
ter of left-overs. A warming hash, ragout 
or meat pie is all right for the depth of 
Winter, but not for weather when the 
blood needs cooling. I would entreat every 
housekeeper not to buy a morsel of pork, 
ham, or sausage from June until October. 
Reserve even beef, lamb, and veal for the 
cooler days of Summer, and in long hot 
spells let meat alone entirely. Nature 
provides for these burning days with veg- 
etables and fruit, tender chicken, and fine, 
firm, white-fleshed fish. If you have left- 
over food to be utilized, convert them into 
chilled, appetizing salads instead of ra- 
gouts, If soups are a necessity, let them 
be thin consomme or chicken soup, not 
purees or bisques. I would prohibit pie 
and rich cake, and let fruit, ices, delicate 
jellies or milk puddings take their place, 
I'd also put a veto on hot breads. If peo- 
ple could turn an X ray on the poor, over- 
worked stomachs I'm called to care for all 
Summer long and see the mischief done by 
overeating and eating things that have no 
business to be cooked in hot weather, they 
would realize I dm spéaking earnest truth.” 


The Old Lady and Her Frog. 
From Notes and Queries. 

There is the well-known medical story of 
the cld lady who imagined that she had a 
frog in her stomach. Her doctor, after vain- 
ly trying to persuade her that it was only 
imagination, considered a little deception 
justifiable to prevent this idea becoming 
fixed in her mind. Having administered an 
emetic, he managed to adroitly introduce a 
frog into the basin, as if it had just ar- 
rived from the old lady’s stomach. The pa- 
tient’s joy Was great, as there was proof 
positive that she had been right all along 
as to the cause of her illness. Her joy 
was soon overtlouded, as the idea struck 
her that, although there was the old frog, 
there might, be little frogs left behind, The 
doctor, however, was equal to this sudden 
emergency, for on a tapid examination of 
the frog he immediately assured the pa- 
tient that her. fears were groundless, as 
her late guest was a gentleman frog. 


The Boycott in Finland. 
Henry Norman in Scribner's 

Twice within the last few months I have 
seen a capital where every woman was in 
biack. One was London, where the people 
were mourning their dead Queen; the other 
was Helsingfors, where people mourned 
their lost liberty. Every woman in Hel- 
singfors bore the black symbols of per- 
scenal woe. But persona’ protest went much 
further than this. When Gen. Bobrikoff, 
the Russian Governor General, who was 
sent to carry out the new régime, took his 
walks abroad, every Finn who saw him 
coming crossed to the other side of the 
street. When he patronized a concert for 
some charitable purpose, the Finns bought 
all the tickets, but not a single one of them 
attended. The hotels refused apartments 
to one of the Finnish Senators who sup- 
ported the Russian proposals. By the in- 
discretion of a porter he secured rooms at 
one of the principal hotels and refused to 
leave. Therefore the hotel was boycotted, 
and it is temporarily rutned.. The Russian 
authorities, intending to make the Russian 
language compulsory in all Government de- 
partments, invited several young Finnish 
functionaries to St. Petersburg to learn 
Russian under very advantageous condi- 
tions and with every prospect of official 
promotion. When the language ordinance 
was published and these Finns saw why 
they were desired to learn Russian, they 
immediately resigned. The Russians took 
charge of the postal system of Finland and 
abolished the Finnish stamps. Thereupon 
the Finns issued a * mourning stamp,” all 
bleck except the red arms of Finland and 
the name of the country in Finnish and 
Swedish, and stuck it beside the Russian 
stamps on their letters. The Russians re- 
torted by strictly forbidding its sale and 
destroying all letters which bore it. Now 
it is one of the curiosities of philately. So 
the wretched struggle goes on, and the 
young Finn turns his eyes, and often his 
steps, toward the United States and 
Canada. 


Pittsburg and Steel. 
From The Century. 

The great product of the Pittsburg dis- 
trict in this present age is, strictly speak- 
ing, not iron, but steel. As a commercial 
commodity, the one has largely displaced 
the other. There are, to be sure, in almost 
every city foundries which handle only the 
metal which was once pre-eminent in the 
manufacturing world, but rails for steam 
and electric lines, beams for ships and 
skyscrapers, armor plate for war vessels, 
and heavy supports for bridges—in fact, all 
the commodities which may be produced 
profitably in large quantities—are formed 
of steel, and thus the product of nearly all 
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the: great ‘plants tn this’ crowded! district 
reaches the consuming world in ‘the! form 
ot the tougher and more elastic metal. Pitts- 
burg sends from her: freight yards ‘and 
docks each year millions of tons of this 
valuable material; enough, indeed, to fill 
a line of freight cars extending almost 
across the Atlantic, if such a thing were 
possible, and forming a stock in trade rep- 
resenting more money than the. United 
States Government receives in revenue from 
all sources within a year. 

Although many of the immense iron and 
steel making plants which surround Pitts- 
burg and constitute her modern defenses 
are under one general management, each 
institution is complete in itself. On the 
map the names of Braddock, Bessemer, 
Rankin, Duquesne, Homestead, and Mun- 
hall stand only for suburbs of the Iron 
City. Each, however, forms an important 
link in the chain of monster plants which 
stretches up the valley of the Monongahela, 
zigzagging back and forth across the river. 
These great establishments are not dupli- 
cates of one another, by any means, and 
yet to a certain extent the difference is 
only in detail. The rapid‘and thrillingly 
picturesque evolution of steel from iron 
ore may be watched in almost any one of 
them. The strands of burning metal, after 
having been pounded and pressed and 
rolled, may be measured off for the market 
as rails, sheets, boiler plates, or any other 
of a score of forms, but the genesis of all 
is the same. 


As to Preachers, 


From The Chicago Record-Herald. 
The preacher used to preach and pray—the 
Holy Book his guide; 
He had no time to fling away 
things outside; 
He kept within his church, and there he 
sought to do his best 
give to those who followed him the 
faith that he professed. 


in doing 


To 


To-day the preacher takes a shy at nearly 
everything, 

From writing blood-and-thunder tales to 
common lecturing; 

He mounts the stump or does a stunt with 
gloves to fill his purse, : 

And, just to help along, he loads the maga- 
zines with verse. 


The preacher used to preach—perhaps 
some preachers preach to-day— 

If such there be, who cares to know what 
things they have to say? 

The preacher who is talked about employs 
himself outside, 

And some men gravely wonder why the 
faith of old has died. 


Are Women “Poor Pay?” 
From The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Tradespeople in general consider women 
as poor pay. The vast majority of shel- 
tered women seem to have no conception 
of the anxieties, trouble, poverty, suffer- 
ing, privation, injustice, and positive cru- 
elty which they directly inflict upon hard- 
working women by a_ carelessness in 
promptly meeting their bills. If this prac- 
tice were confined to the few one might 
dismiss it with a shrug or a sigh that it 
existed at all. But it applies to the ma- 
jority of women. Let a woman look into 
this matter carefully, and she will be 
surprised at the evils which result from 
this careless disregard of obligations. 
Wherever you find a feminine industry 
there you will find a ledger full of un- 
paid accounts. 


Kaiser’s Speeches. 
Karl Blind in The Forum. 

All Germany is up, in her daily press, 
against the recent strange pronouncements 
of the Emperor William II. It is not many 
months since he startled and shocked pub- 
lic opinion by declaring that ‘no quarter 
is to be given” in the coming battles in 
China, and by his reference to the Etzel, or 
Attila, of the Nibelungen Lied. Not less 
extraordinary were his remarks about the 
blessings of culture which he said the an- 
cient Romans had conferred upon Germany, 
when, in a kind of Caesarean festival on 
the Saalburg, he revived, and was present 
at a theatrical mummery, in the classic 
style of ancient imperial Rome. Quite re- 
cently, to the astonishment of all, and with- 
out any apparent cause whatever, he an- 
nounced, in a speech to a German regiment 
which takes its name from Czar Alexander, 
that if Berlin were to rise again, as in 1848, 
‘in disobedience to its King,’’ it would be 
put down by force of arms in the most 
vigorous manner. s 

I may mention, to the honor of the Ger- 
man press, that in regard to this latter 
harengue there has been universal disap- 
proval and utter amazement, from the most 
Radical or Socialistic journals to the most 
moderate ones. Barring some ultra-reac- 
ticnist paper here and there, which has al- 
ways advocated violent measures of 
Russian autocratic kind, there is such a 
unanimity of criticism of that iIncompre- 
hensible threat as has never been the cas¢ 
since the present ruler’s accession. Even 
journals known to receive’ semi-official 
ecmmunications from the highest Govern- 
ment quarters have joined in the chorus of 
wendering disapprobation. 

Now, let us glance rapidly, in the light of 
history, at the several utterances just 
ferred to. Here, a speech made in the 
Reichstag by the War Minister, Herr von 
Gossler, in support of his imperial master, 
must be quoted. ‘“ What our troops are 
now doing in China,"’ he said, ‘‘is only the 
revenge for what the Huns did among us 
for centuries!" 

An amazing statement, truly. So it seems 
to be the duty of a highly civilized nation 
to avenge, by torrents of blood, after more 
than a thousand years, what barburians 
from further Asia had once done to its fore- 
bears! 

Furthermore, Herr von Gossler, evidently 
speaking in the Kaiser’s name, wrongly 
mixes up the earlier Huns with the latter 
Magyars, against whose Invasions Germany 
had also to contend. Were those Magyars, 
perchance, sig finese? A little more 
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learning might be of advantage to ‘a War 
Minister who thus preaches sanguinary re- 
tdliation at the dikvance'é6f a thotisand 
years. Why, the Hungarians of the present 
Cay are the best allies of the German Vin- 
pire in the Triple Alliance! 


How to Escape from Purgatory. 
From Leslie's Popular Monthly. 

In the middle of the dense crowd of 
Koreans filling the pavilion was a rectang- 
ular space. At each end stood a man with 
biz folds of loose cloth In his arms. Be- 
side each of them a woman stood. Around 
them ran the folds of the cloth, which also 
crossed the rectangle diagonally. On the 
folds were Chinese characters, and in the 
midst of them, in the open space, stood the 
sorceress, wearing a red shirt with red 
bends over her shoulders, and with long, 
loose sleeves flopping in the air. With her 
was an old woman beating big cymbals to- 
gether. Before them were the widow and 
sov of the man whose spirit was by this 
ceremony to be released from hell. At one 
side a woman beat a drum resembling two 
hour glasses, and behind her were three 
great tissue-paper figures, suspended in the 
air and waving wildly. These represented 
spirits. The crowd shunned them awe- 
somely. On the floor before the sorceress 
was a little table holding two peeled 
melons, one red, one yellow, some wine in 
a green bottle, and three green apples, which 
it was pleasant to think would surely give 
the little devils cholera morbus. The widow 
an ugly, scarred-faced woman, poured out 
some wine and prostrated herself before 
the table several times. The son, a well- 
dressed fellow, did the same, while the 
sorceress, kneeling down, beat the cymbals 
to call the devils to the offering. A native 
told me that the man had been dead four 
years; that the devils had presumptive 
rights for three years, but that the de- 
ceased could now be got off, provided, of 
course, the moutong woman was satisfied 
with her remuneration. When the per- 
formance lasted three days, it would often 
cost $100. The pieces of cloth would be 
burned, the natives said, to make a ladder 
for the spirit from hell to heaven. The 
surplus folds in the men’s arms went to 
the sorceress. 


The Nightmare of Germany. 
From The Spectator. 

It must be very horrid, from one point of 
view, to be a German. We English con- 
Stantly forget it, because we at once ad- 
mire and slightly dread the action of the 
German Emperor, but no people are any- 
thing like so dangerously situated as the 
Germans, who at three days’ notice may 
all be fighting for their lives. We Eng- 
lish get panies occasionally, but we have 
always a secret confidence in the sea. The 
Austrians have many troubles, but they 
have only one foreign enemy, and a friend 
whom they regard as almost irresistibly 
strong. The French are nervous, but they 
can be invaded only from one side, and be- 
sides their frequent historic success against 
that enemy, they trust in an ally, who they 
think will make the invaders always dread 
an attack in rear. But the Germans are 
liable to invasion at once from the East 
anc from the West, in each case by the 
mightiest armies of Europe, separated from 
them only by frontiers which in history 
have always been successfully passed. 
* * * The rock upon which the German 
military system rests is black necessity. 
No German's home can be made safe with- 
out a prodigious army, an army unprocur- 
able by wages; and even that army, vast as 
it is, would not be sufficient security but 
for a professional perfection which makes 
it superior to enemies far beyond itself in 
the numbers who can be drawn together 
for battle. Taking the fighting class as 6 
per cent. of the nation, Germany has only 
5,000,000 warriors, against 9,500,000 who 
might be opposed to her, and the difference 
can only be made up by incessant attention, 
rigid drill, and a certain military tone in- 
fused into the whole life of the nation. 
Everybody, to take a single illustration fa- 
miliar to all Germans, must not only be 
ordered, but be ready, to give up his horse 
if the cavalry require the beast, or to obey 
with a certain willingness any other requi- 
sition. 

Lincoln’s Prophecy. 
From The New Lippincott. 

During the civil war President Lincoln 
discussed the impracticability of maintain- 
ing a dissevered country and submitted 
some proposed amendments to the Consti- 
tution looking to the elimination of slavery, 
without which he said ‘ the rebellion could 
never have existed.’’ His plan was to pur- 
chase emancipation in a period of thirty- 
seven years, and he entered into an elabo- 
rate argument to show that this would be 
more prudent and more economical than to 
continue the war. This led him to forecast 
the probable increase in population, which 
he believed would continue at its normal 
rate of growth. He said: 

“At the same ratio of increase which we 
have maintained on an average from our 
first National census, in 1790, until that of 
1850, we should in 1900 have a population 
of 105,208,415, and why may we not con- 
tinue that ratio far beyond that 
* * * We have 2,965,000 square miles. 
Europe has 3,800,00, with a population av- 
eraging 73 1-3 persons to the square mile. 
Why may not our country at some time 
average as many? * * * Several of our 
States are already above that average * * * 
and yet they have incresed in as rapid a 
ratio since passing that point as before.”’ 


Children and Theatres. 


From The American Mother. 

I think even if I could be sure of having 
an entirely exceptional play’ presented each 
week [ should shrink from having my 
children grow used to their presentation. 
I have a young girl friend who has been 
to the theatre a great deal with a care- 
ful father. He believes he allows only 
such plays as will help to educate her 
morally and spiritually. Yet the young 
girl's governess told me last evening that 
it has become impossible to interest her 
charge in any practical work for humanity. 
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She ‘has! been educated at. the theatre, and: 


people ‘who aré in great @istréssior great: » 
sorrow séem ‘to her almost ‘like puppets: ) 
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posing for her entertainment, playing their’ - 


part. Occasionally her taste-is even of- 
fended because they don’t do it more 
artistically. I want my children to come 
in contact with real, instead of mimic life. 


Purple-Fringed, Orchids. 


Orchid, my orchid, if I make a dell 

Of mossy words, wood-mirrors of dark 
speech, 

And with a purple “ Love!” alone alight, 

A poem all of gloaming monody 

That leads through glimmering leafage of 
grave thought 

Unto one rosy blossom in the dusk; 

My orchid, if I shut you in my heart 

Nor rob the hemlock twilight of its star 

Whom none but lovers find, and who finds 
none 

But lovers, since the time and long before 

The Cherokee’s foot upon the mossy marge 

Pased you contemptuous, as the mountain- 
eer 

Now passing idly notes and nothing heeds; 

My orchid, if I give your scent a voice 

Strange as the Sphinx’s riddle, .how your 
flower 

Is human and inhuman, part of man 

And infinitely apart from man, who plucks 

But cannot take your. beauty when he goes, 

Who brought your beauty with him when 
he came; . 

O orchid, purple cloud of winged stars, 

O purple crown and sweetness of the dark, 

Spirit, inhabit this the dust of speech 

And rise up living at its sombre heart 

To end thy monody with a rosy “‘ Love!” 


It is all made of grace and fantasy, 

All made of fragrance and of purple air, 
It is all made of death for life to be: 

Find it who can, and how he finds beware. 
JOSEPH RUSSELL TAYLOR in Scribner's. 


Sanatoria for Consumptives. 
From The Review of Reviews. 

On this side of the Atlantic, sanatoria 
have been increasing to a remarkable ex- 
tent. They now exist not only in those 
sections. where the climate has been regard- 
ed as peculiarly beneficial but among the 
mountain ranges of the Atlantic slope—the 
Adirondacks, the Catskills, and Laurentian 
Hills of Canada, and in favorable locations 
within easy reach of various great cities, 
Exceptionally important is the great in- 
stitution established by the State of Mase« 
sachusetts at Rutland—the first instance, 
in this country, of State action to give 
poor people the opportunity for proper 
treatment of the dread disease. Patients 
are admitted only when their cases are 
considered curable. The charges are uni- 
form and are only fifty cents a day. 

The success of this Massachusetts insti- 
tution has been so complete that extensive 
additions are now under way, accommoda- 
tions having been available for only a small 
proportion of those seeking treatment. 
Similar institutions are now contemplated 
in all the New England States, and legis- 
latidn for like purposes has been undertaken 
or projected in New York and other States, 
In no State, however, except in provisions 
for institutions of this sort, has tubercu- 
losis been directly made the subject of 
legislation. In various municipalities 
throughout the country the local Boards of 
Health have taken action, classing tuber- 
culosis among the contagious diseases; but 
little has been done in the way of surveil- 
lance, rules for placarding, &c., customary 
in regard to the more virulently contagious 
maladies. Health boards have also done 
remarkably effective work in regulations 
against expectorating in public places. Bos- 
ton has lately taken steps toward estab- 
lishing a large hospital for’ consumptives, 
devoted practically to incurable patients. 

An Easter Monday. 
From The London Standard. 

From time immemorial a most extraor- 
dinary custom has been observed on Eas- 
ter Mondays at Hallaton, in Leicester- 
shire. In order to retain to the parish 
a piece of ground left in the good old days 
the vitiagers have to indulge in the doubt- 
ful pleasure of a game of bottle picking. 
But before they can begin to play certain 
preliminaries have to be gone through. 
Two large meat pies and two dozen penny 
loaves have to be scrambled for. The real 
fun, from an onlooker's point of view, then 
begins. A large wooden bottle, bound 
round with iron rims, and containing ale, 
is thrown on the ground for the men of 
the neighboring village of Medbourne to 
try and wrestle from the Hallatonian 
grasp. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the struggle is invariably provocative of 
a good many casualties. When the battle 
has been won, the victors drink the con- 
tents of the bottle. The bottle used has 
done duty for close upon half a century. 

Cost of Food in London. 
From The Cornhill. 

Beef of the best parts is sold at 6d. a 
pound, the cheaper parts going at from this 
price down to Sd.; salt beef, 2%d. to 6d. 
The best possible possible rumpsteak, which 
will figure in our housekeeping bills at 18d., 
costs 10d. or perhaps sometimes 11d. Ex- 
cellent mutton—it is from New Zealand, 
but still excellent mutton—goes at 4%d. to 
4d. for legs, and the breast is no more 
than 1'4d., or at'most 2d., a pound. Fillet 
of veal will be 74d., and in the season loin 
of pork can be bought at from 414d. to 6d. 
I have seen an oxtail for 2%d., and the 
biggest in the shop would only cost 64d. 
As to fish, cod of the best cut is to be 
bought at 3d. and the head and shoulder at 
2d. a pound; plaice is 4d., lemon soles 34., 
and Brighton soles 4d. to 6d.; crimped skate 
3d. a pound or less. This is all fish of the 
best and freshest sort, for the workman's 
wife will not be put off with anything else; 
and the prices all round are nearer a third 
than a half of the prices charged by the 
more fashionable fishmonger. At the green- 
grocer’s the tale is much the same. Here 
in the season peas cost from 3d. to 8d. a 
peck, and a good cauliflower may cost as 
much as 2d.—commonly less. English to- 
matoes range from 4d. to 6d. a pound, while 
the foreign are half the price. Excellent 
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cooking apples may be had at 1d. a pound, 
and good eating sorts at 2d. and 3d. Po- 
tatoes vary with season and age, but are 
generally somewhere near half the 
charged by the more expensive tradesman. 
Every purchase is for cash in hand, and 
the! purchaser, of course, carries away the 
gods W hether not these two con- 
ditions, with; perhaps a 
rent, sufficiently; account’ for the wide dif- 
ference; between) the ,priees in. Hast and, 
West London, | will not attempt to guess. 
But I know that the shopkeepers in the 
cheap markets do uncommonly well. 


or 


The Tenth of June, 

Being a Horn on 
Tenth, His Most 

Majesty King James IIL. and VIII. 
Day of the King and the flower! 
And the girl of my heart's delight, 
The blackbird sings in the bower, 
And the nightingale sings in the 

A song to the roses white 


1715. 
June the 
Sacred 


Writ for a Lady 
Birthday of 


the 


night 


Day of.the flower and the King 
When shall the sails of white 
bring 


dawn, in 


the eas and 
the 


land and hi 


Shine on 
In the 
The 


the night, 
right? 


day, in 


KXKing to his 


May, 
long flight 
Born on the King's birthday, 
my heart delight, 
dawn of the 


Day of the rose and the 


After the 


years’ 


f 
for 


the 


Born 


With rose white! 
the blackbird’s wing 
Is her hair, and her brow 
As the white rose bloss 
And her eyes as the falcon’s bright 


And her heart is leal to the right 


Black a 
white 


oming, 


When shall the joy bells ring? 
When shall the hours unite 
The right with the might of my King, 
And my heart with my heart's delight: 
In the dawn, in the day, in the night? 
~—ANDREW LANG in Everybody's Maga- 
zine 


Mistress and Maid. 
From The Forum 

The maid is the ward of the mistress, and 
fhe must share in the homeliness of home, 
which is the focus of human society. The 
mistress cannot conscientiously deal with 
her as if she were purchasing a pound of 
tea. She cannot evade a certain responsi- 
bility growing out of her personality. She 
should clearly know the locality of the 
home of her maid, and something about 
the family and its circumstances; and she 
should take care to inquire courteously 
from time to time after its health and 
happiness. It is not necessary for the mis- 
tress to confide private matters to her 
maid, or, per contra, for the maid to dis- 
close her own proper secrets to her mis- 
tress, Strangely enough, mistresses have 
often made their girls confidants in re- 
spects most unwise, and have heaped 
trouble as the result. Such familiarity is 
fatal, and must be deplored. Yet a good 
measure of frank and intimate correspond- 
ence may be indulged where a sufficiently 
long acquaintanceship and mutual esteem 
suggest and prompt it. Still, there are 
matters which should never be ventured 
upon. 

There is really no little responsibility rest- 
ing upon the employer. It is hers to train 
her mald in the best aspects of house- 
keeping, to advise her in the matter of 
dress and personal appearance, to watch 
over her friendships, to train her mind, 
and to help in the development of her 
moral character. Justice is to be shown in 
the arrangement of hours of service, and 
provision made for a proper amount of rec- 
reation. Church privileges are to be borne 
in mind, also occasiona] mid-week social 
privileges. If the housekeeper feels ap- 
palled at such a vista of duty, it can only 
be said that this is but an illustration of 
the obligations that accompany possses- 
sion. The little whitewashed log cottage 
on the hillside has few expenses associated 
with it, but our responsibilities grow in 
proportion to our acquisitions, It is a day 
of advance in many respects. There are 
cooking and sewing schools, and various 
other institutions for the promotion of 
household interests. Let the best of these 
privileges be utilized td the utmost, anid 
their products be brought as tributes to the 
home. 


Talks with Boer Prisoners. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

We talked of what they would think if 
Lord Roberts set up a military government 
for a time. A straight, brief, vigorous man 
said something, at which a short laugh 
went round. I asked my neighbor what it 
was. He hesitated. “ Yes,"’ says V., “ say 
it." “ He says there will be trouble.’ The 
others nodded their heads. -**‘ We want to 
ask you a straight question. We hope you 
will not take it fll.”" “‘ No,” said I.: ‘‘ Do 
you think the English people mean to give 
us our eountry, or do they mean to take 
away our independence?" .I said I did not 
think the English meant to give them in- 
dependence; the war had cost them 
much—they did not want another, and I 
believed they were determined, having an- 
nexed the country, to govern it. I was not 
speaking of what I might myself think one 
way or the other—I was answering the 
question of what I judged the intention of 
England. “ You mean a military Governor 
to be sent out, with a large force to sup- 
pert him, and to make the Transvaal a 
Crown colony for a time?"’ ‘ Yes,’’ I said. 
For a moment they said nothing, but every 
man sat up straight from leaning forward 
to hear me, and each turned to his neigh- 
bor with a short, scornful sort of laugh, 
and a bright kindled face. Then a few 
werds to one another. “If that intention 
was carried out,’ I said, “ what would you 
co? Would you give in to English rule?” 
A pause. “It's a hard question,’ I said. 
“You have your farms, your homes, your 
life there.” V., an upright, bold man, an- 
swered, “I will never live under English 
rule, I will go to America.”’ The others 
tetked a bit. Then L. said, (he had scarcely 
spoken before,) ‘1 do not agrees We have 
dene all we can, There would be no: help. 
We must submit.” “ Well,” B. said, 
“what do you think?” Says V., “I want 
te live under my own republic; if I cannot 
do that I will never stay in South Africa.” 
Then the mén put the question.to. one... 
The answers were short. “I the 
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seme other way.’ Two others agreed with 
him. There was no irritation shown with 
the party of submission; no remonstrance 
l never saw a talk free and independ- 
ent. Then V. looked at me and said briefly, 
most are with us No other com- 
ment was made. There were seven against 
submission and three for it in this miti- 
geted form. 


so 


“Qui. Vive.!’ 
From Notes and; Quertes 

sentinel’s challenge has pa 
and is often used in this country 
a substantive, ‘on the qui vive 

with ‘‘on the alert 

action if necessary."’ But 
what is origin? The Standard Diction- 
ary explains it to mean ‘Who lives? 
who goes there?’ as if one of these expres- 
sions was equivalent to the other; but few 
seem to have noticed that, if so, vive should 
be in the indicative instead of the sub- 
junctive mood. Vive la république! means 
“May the republic live!’ (i. e., continue,) 
and qui vive? should mean not “ Who 
lives?" but ‘' Who may live?" The diffi 
culty was queried in your contemporary, 
L, Intermédiarie, an answer by J. Lt 
to explain it. He says that the old 
French challenge was Qui va 1A? but when 
many phrases—particularly military—were 
introduced from Italy, this was supplanted 
by Chi vi va? ( Who there goes? "') which 
wus transformed into French as Qui vive? 
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Early Christianity and Democracy. 
From The Contemporary 
old Roman world must 

shocked and disgusted 


Review 
have 
the 


The 
both 


been 
early 


as 


Christians unfolded by word and deed their | 
however, | 


democratic ideal. Not much, 
by the idea that justice involved communi- 
ty of goods and the denial of absolute right 
in private property as by the raising of the 
slave's virtue, humility, to a place with 
faith, justice, courage, temperance, and 
love. Ambrose, for example, calls servitude 
a divine gift. God Himself, in taking the 
form of a man, took the form of the serv- 
ing-man, or slave, and those who entered 
deeply into the spirit of Jesus Christ called 
themselves his slaves. The opening of their 
the divine character ‘of the virtue 
humility enabled theeearly Christians 
to understand the honor Christ and His 
s well as the Hebrew Scriptures, 
gave to poverty. And from loving and ad- 
miring humility they came to love and ad- 
mire those who were constrained by cir- 
cumstances to be its examples. 

The love of poverty and of the poor as 
“poor ’’ was one of the signs by which the 
Roman world detected a convert to the 
Christian faith. For classic paganism had 
no respect for poverty, considering it a 
fault, almost a crime, and in any case a 
subject for ridicule and contempt. When 
a patrician was converted to Christ, what 
most aroused the anger of the members 
of his order was his giving up property 
and position and associating with poor 
men on terms of brotherhood and equality. 
“The set teeth and withering contempt 
with which the Roman nobility spoke of 
such so frightened,’ says Augustine, ‘‘ some 
convinced believers that they dared not 
confess their faith.” A certain man of 
noble birth having become a Christian was 
thus reproached by the Magistrate: 

“Out of love of this vain sect you wish 
to descend from all this wealth thy noble 
ancestor left thee to such a degree of pov- 
erty that you will become like the poorest 
mendicant. I blush for the honor of your 
race,” 
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Development of the Hammer. 
From The International Monthly. 

Man’s first tool was the uplifted hand 
grasping a stone, and from this came, after 
many years, the hammer. As heavier 
blows became necessary, the hammer grew 
in size until it was operated by machinery 
in the form of the tilt or helve hammer. 
When steam succeeded water as a motive 
power, a steam cylinder replaced the trip- 
ping cam, but the first half of the past 
century had nearly expired, before the 
original form of this tool was at all 
changed by James Nasmyth’s invention of 
the upright steam hammer. Since then the 
falling weight of this design of tool has 
gradually been increased from a few hun- 
dred pounds up to one hundred, and even 
one hundred and twenty-five, tons; but ex- 
cepting the smaller sizes,.up to twenty-five 
tons, it has since 1890 been superseded by 
the hydraulic press, which by its slow mo- 
tion produces a more thorough working of 
the metal. Presses have grown until the 
capacity of 14,000 tons was reached in 1803, 
requiring a 15,000-horse-power engine to 
drive it. Such a tool, with its accompani- 
ment of 200-ton electric cranes for handling 
the work underneath, is capable of forging 
ingots over 75 inches in diameter and 
weighing more than 250,000 pounds. This 
whole plant, costing over a quarter of a 
million dollars, was not projected without 
an adequate ufiderstanding that it was to 
meet the commercial demands of many 
years to come, and industrial developments, 
great as these have been, have not as yet 
ealled for anything that has tasked its full 
capacity. 

Russian Financial Institutions. 
From The Contemporary Review. 

Many Russian institutions are no” doubt 
peculiar, and foreigners cannot understand 
them without an effort, which they are 
very chary of making. Banks which deal 
in corn, steel rails, and pig iron, and specu- 
Jate in cotton mills, glass works, and sun- 
dry other concerns on the one hand, and 
metailurgical companies which follow the 
pursuits Of agricuiture, grow corn, gather 
in harvests, grind rye and wheat, and sell 
flour on the other hand, belong to types 
unknown in the conservative West. It was 
this meddling with matters disconnected 
with their primary objects which brought 
several of the monetaryiinstitutions in Rus- 
sia tw the verge of ruin. Still, the indus- 
irial bank has a future before it, and to 
some extent a past. Several years ago the 
now celebrated Volga-Kagmsky Bank made 
a beginning by financing industrial vent- 
ures. But they invested brains as well as 
money in the undertakings, which throve 
tapidly in consequence. .The shareholders 
were flushed with delight; rivals turned 
gteen with envy. In a relatively short 


‘space. of time a dividend of 75 rubles was 


paid upon shares of 250, These brilliant re-. 
prs.to.tmitate their exam- 
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other 
alone 


necessary 
have 


works followed each 
consequence. if money 
purchased success, they would have 
tained it. But prudence, foresight, knowl- 
edge of local conditions, and approximately 
correct estimates of future markets 
equally necessary, many of them met with 
failure and some with ruin The light- 
hearted way jin. which they embarked on 
the most serious undertakings might read- 
ily pass for;a symptom: Of progressive 
paralysis! 1:One,; ‘Moscow: bank: conceived 
the idea of financing a cotton manufactur- 
ing company. The shareholders of the 
company, subscribed a paltry sum of money 
and the bank undertook to supply the 
Neither of the firms seems to have had any 
official paid to sit down and count the 
cost of the venture. Hundreds of thou- 
of rubles were freely given for the 
building the works and buying 
Other hundreds of thousands 
followed them When a million had been 
paid out and the prospects of getting un- 
der way were still far off, the bank people 
stopped and made inquiries. It was then 
found that the original estimates were 
wrong Another million more or less would 
have to be sunk in the concern before it 
could be going After considerable 
deliberation, bankers resolved to throw 
more after bad, the 
taking and the sharehold- 
ers were million 
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could 
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Kentucky, the Home of the Feud. 
John Fox, Ji in Scribner's 
Nowhere is the feud so common, old, 
istent, so deadly, as in the Kentucky 
Nowhere else is there such or- 
division of enmity to the 
About 35 ago two 
marbles in the road 
River—down in 
One had a 


so 
o pers 
mountains 
ganization, such 
limit of kinship 
boy were playing 

the Cumberland 
Kentucky mountains. 
on the seat of his trousers. The 
boy made fun of it, and the boy 
the patch went home and told his 

Thirty years of local war was 
The factions fought on after 
forgotten why they had 
fought at all. While organized warfare is 
now over, an occasional fight yet 
over the patch on those trousers and a man 
or two is killed. A county, as big as Rhode 
Island is still bitterly divided the sub- 
jeer In a race for the Legislature not 
long ago, the feud was the sole issue. And, 
without knowing it, perhaps, a mountain- 
eer carried that patch like a flag to victory, 
and sat under it at the Capitol—making 
laws for the rest of the State. 
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Cairo. 
Upon El Muski did I meet Hassan 
Beneath arched brows his deep eyes twin- 
kling bright, 
Good dragoman (and eke good Mussulman,) 
And cried unto him, *“ May your day be 
white!” 


“And yours, howadji!"’ came his swift re- 
ply, 
A smile illuminating the words thereof, 


(All men are poets ‘neath that kindling 


sky,) 
* As white as are the thoughts of her you 
love! 
—CLINTON SCOLLARD in The Century. 


Missions in China. 

Robert Hart in The Fortnighly Review. 
Chinese are not intolerant—neither 
Government nor people. ‘Give up extra- 
territoriality,’ said the Grand Secretary 
Wen Hsiang, “and your missionaries may 
settle and teach wherever they like; if 
they can make people better than they are, 
the gain will be ours!'’ That very valuable 
right, extra-territoriality, is not likely to be 
given up for many a day, but what Wen 
Hsiang said goes to the root of the matter, 
and no power in the world can willingly 
encourage an imperium in imperio. 
Missionaries have dene most 
work; they have preached the Gospel— 
they have opened dispensaries and hospi- 
tals—they have established schools and col- 
leges—they have founded Christian commu- 
nities—they have. studied native questions 
and enriched literature with published re- 
sults—in short, in every direction that of- 
fered an opening for either instruction or 
benevolence, missionary activity has been 
at work—and yet they are objected to! 

Roman Catholic missions differ from all 
others—perhaps excel all others in the fit- 
ness and completeness of their organiza- 
tion, in provision for and certainty of unin- 
terrupted continuity, in the volume of the 
funds at their disposal and the sparing use 
of money individually, in the charitable 
work they do among the poor—nursing the 
sick, housing the destitute, rearing or- 
phans, training children to useful trades, 
watching their people from cradle to grave, 
and winning the devotion of all by assisting 
them to realize that godliness is best for 
this world and has the promise of the next. 
The Sisters of Charity in particular, many 
of them the daughters of great families, 
labor with a touching sweetness and pa- 
thetic devotion that no language can ade- 
quately describe. Protestants work on other 
lines, but individualism and something that 
savors of competition rather than combina- 
tion may be said to give them their color; 
Zealous and conscientious all of them, per- 
haps confidence in the immeasurable su- 
periority of his own Church and tenets, 
method and teaching, may cause each to 
undervalue the momentum of joint effort, 
the equilibrium of continuity, and the 
guidance Of organization; umessential points 
of doctrinal difference—curious shades of 
social status—and the occasional disap- 
pearance of a good man here and there 
whe quits the mission field to take up some 
other line of duty are not without their 
effect on the sympathies of foreigners and 
the opinion of natives, and yet all are apos- 
tolic and big-hearted, true workers in the 
same vineyard. 
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Monkey Worship. 
From The Quiver. 

Except in India the monkey does not 
seem to have been regarded as sacred by 
any heathen people. But in Central India 
the native, from the same motives as op- 
erate in his tiger veneration, regards the 
monkey as sacred, and deems it a fearful 
crime to kill one. Strange as it may seem 
theré is in England a case of a monkey 

highly pgarded as to be represented 
of its noble mistress, 
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the Countess of Lincoln, of bygone days, 
with her ladyship’s figure on 
itself is the figure of her 
monkey No wonder that 
the native Hindu who visits this spot goes 
away with the idea that we, venerate 


his sacred animals 


carved 
the monument 
favorite pet—a 


too, 


Widening London Bridge. 

} Fron Jourhal 

[f'wenty iwehrs ago it was: estimated: that 
240,000 crossed London ! Bridge 
daily, foot and the rest in vehi- 
cles. With the growth of population these 
numbers have almost doubled, in spite of 
the relief afforded by the building of the 
Tower Bridge, half a mile down stream. [It 
has, therefore, become an urgent matter to 
the capacity of the older bridge, 
and it has now been decided to accomplish 
this by means of granite corbels which will 
carry the footways as projections over the 
water on each side of the bridge. This will 
im the width of the structure from 
wile feet to 6 feet. The present solid par- 
will be and balus- 
alteration 
some extent for 
corbels. There 
railways 
i third is in process 
relief to traffic on 
must be great, is 
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extra weight of the new 
two tube electric 
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A Challenge and Its Acceptance. 

From The Academy 
late Dr 
but wa 
took up his pen 
in the House whether it 
Duke of Cambridge had 
tion as Commander in ¢ 


The 


man 


literary 
when he 
id asked 


Tanner was 
of flights 
when he h 
was true that the 
resigned his posi- 
Major Jones 
o Outraged that he chal- 
Dr. Tanner to a duel, and the 
telegraphic correspondence 


not a 
capable 


Once 


“hief, a 
was 


role 


took 


lenged 
lowing 
place: 

‘In reply to your despicable question 
the Duke of Cambridge, If designate 
a coward Delighted to give you satis- 
faction the water. Pistols." 

To which Tanner at once replied: 

‘ Wire Will meet to-mor- 
row in Constantinople, under the Tower of 
Galata, midnight Being challenged, pre- 
fer torpedoes. Bring another Tan- 
ner. 


across 
Dr 


received you 


ass 


A Study in Poker. 


From The Natifmal Magazine 

One journalist who is an expert in prac- 
tical psychology walked a couple of squares 
with a member of the Cabinet, trying to 
elicit an expression of opinion on a certain 
matter of moment. The Secretary's lips were 
as firmly closed as the shells of a Hingham 
quohaug at low water, so far as the desired 
‘last word "' was concerned, or even a hint 
of the situation. He was not so completely 
self-contained, however, that his actions 
and manner were inscrutable. The reporter 
hazarded a guess founded on his impres- 
sions, and wired the result to his paper. The 
next day the Secretary met him and said: 

**How did you get that information, Mr. 


‘‘From you, Sir," said the reporter, smil- 
ing. 

‘From me, Sir,” 
never said a word.”" 

‘That is so,"’ replied 
**but you acted it.” 

“Well, you were wrong in some things, 
anyhow. Still I think I'll have to take a 
course of Congressional poker-playing, until 
I can disguise my thoughts.” 

“Such people are the easiest of 
read.”" 

‘““And how do you do it?” 

“ Why, you read their hands by reversing 
their expression. The man who seems to 
bet on an ace-full probably holds a bob- 
tail flush, and the disconsolate surveyor of 
a probable bobtail flush is likely laying for 
you with the ace-full, and there you are. 
There is always some way to figure it out.” 


said the Secretary. “I 


the correspondent, 


all to 


A Christian and His Gun. 
From Seribner's 

A feud leader, who had about exterminat- 
ed the opposing faction and had made a 
good fortune for a mountaineer while doing 
it, for he kept his men busy getting out 
timber when they weren't fighting, said to 
me, in all seriousness: 

“IT have triumphéd agin my enemies 
time and time agin. The Lord's on my 
side, and | gits a better and better Chris- 
tian ever’ year.” 

A preacher, riding down a 
upon an old mountaineer 
bushes with his rifle. 

“What are you doing there, my friend?”* 

“Ride on, stranger,’ was the easy an- 
swer. “I'm a-waitin’ fer Jim Johnson, and 
with. the help. of the Lawd I'm goin’ to blow 
head off.” 


came 
the 


ravine, 
hiding in 


his damn 


“The Stars of Midnight.” 
With jeweled spur and dazzling crest, 
The belted warrior guards the West, 
And waves his mighty sword to span 
From Sirius to Aldebaran. 


With him T watch the midnight sky 
And see the glittering hosts go by, 
Till all my heart is one desire 
Toward those glorious sons of fire. 


Yet beauty such as mortals know 
Can dwell not in that fervid glow, 
Nor kindred life to that we claim 
Abide within the orbs of flame. 


But, circling round each fiery spark, 
Are worlds to us forever dark, 

Nor eye of man nor optic glass 

Those bounds of distance may o’erpass. 


The beauty of the sunbeam there 
May fall as genial and as fair, 

And there may Life, from primal cell, 
Repeat her long-drawn miracle. 


With flower and fruit, with bird and beast, 
May kindly Nature spread her feast, 

And starry dust its*worth avow, 
Transfigured into breast and brow. 


O dark and silent though ye be, 

Great ships that sail the heavenly sea, 
It is for you our hearts should yearn, 
T’ward you our straining vision turn! 





WISH she'd tuk ‘em with her; that's 
what I wish, House full on ‘em 
from cellar to attic. What on airth 
to do with ’em is more’n I know.” 

My old friend, Silas Larrabee, had been 
sitting motionless about two hours on a 
wheelbarrow in front of the premises he 
had just inherited from his grand-aunt, 
Mrs. Esther Miranda Littlefield, who had 
died at the tender age of 102, leaving him 
her sole heir. Mr. Larrabee had been ask~- 
himself what he should do with Gram Lit- 
tlefield’s cheeses, which had come to him, 
along with the house and lot and the fur- 
niture and other impedimenta of the place. 

“T swan,” said Mr. Larrabee as he got 
up from his wheelbarrow to greet me, ae 
dunno’ what to do with ‘em "’—and then he 
exclaimed in the words already quoted, “I 
wish she'd tuk ‘em with her; that’s what 
I wish." 

“What's ‘he matter, Mr. Larrabee?" I 
inquired, coming up just as he said this anc 
finding him, scowl on face and fists tightly 
clinched, gazing at the house where 
“Gram” Littlefield had drawn her expir- 
ing breath. 

‘“Matter!"’ answered Mr. Larrabee. 
“"Vhey’s matter enough, and don't ‘you 
think they ain't. S'pose you hed four ton of 
Gram Littlefield’s cheeses on your hands! 
I reckon you wouldn't have to go round 
town askin’ what the matter was.” 

* What nonsense!" I replied. ‘ You don't 
mean to say you are miserable because 
you are the owner of four tons of cheese. 
Why don’t you ship it to Boston and sell 
it? That's what I would do.” 

“ You would, would ye?’ said Mr. Larra- 
bee contemptously. “ You jest stay here a 
minute.” Then, without waiting for a 
word from. me, Mr Larrabee rushed into 
the house. Presently he appeared on the 
rvof with a disk-shaped object, olive-green 
in color, about fourteen inches in diameter 
and four inches thick. 

“Here's one on ‘em!” he shouted. 
“Watch her come daown. I'll aim her so's 
she’ strike that ledge o’ rock. Look out 
naow; she's a-comin'’ !"’ 

With that he set the cheese a-rolling. 
“Bang! bang!” it came, striking first the 
piazza roof and then the porch over the 
front door. From the porch it bounded to 
the ledge at which Mr. Larrabee had aimed 
it. Thence it leaped into the air, and when 
it came down settled itself comfortably in 
an adjacent patch of pigweeed. Silas hur- 
ried down into the yard and ran out to 
where the cheese was. 

‘‘ Look’s good’s ever she did, don’t she?"’ 
he demanded, offering the cheese for exam- 
ination. “ Give ye a dollar if you'll find a 
dent or a scratch on her. S'pose you seen 
her strike fire when she hit the rock, 
didn’t ye?” 

* No, I didn’t,"’ I answered. 

“Didn't you see the sparks fly out 
jest’s she struck that ere ledge? Guess 
your eyesight’s failin’ on ye, ain't it? I 
seen ‘em if you didn't. Prob'ly you got 
sea't by the noise she made and didn't 
notice much what was goin’ on.” 

Paying no attention to my indignant 
protest that I could see as well and es far 
as any man of my years, and that i had 
not been at all excited during the catabasis 
of the cheese, Mr. Larabee hastened to give 
another demonstration of the cohesion and 
impenetrability of the sample of his in- 
heritance that was on exhibition. Placing 
it upon a chopping block he struck it blow 
after blow with the head of the axe. 
“She’s all there, ain't she?'’ he asked 
when he ceased the attack. 

I could not deny that “she” was all 
there, nor affirm that “she” looked at 
all the worse for the pounding. 

“hat can't be a cheese! "’ I exclaimed. 

“Huh?” answered Silas, looking at me 
with blood in his eyes. 

“Are you sure,’’ I asked, deeming it bet- 
ter this time to assert my skepticism in- 
terrogatively, *‘ are you sure, Mr. Larrabee, 
that that's really a cheese? ”’ 

“T air,’ he replied. ‘ She's a cheese an’ 
don’t you make no mistake thinkin’ she 
ain't. What's more, they’s risin' of three 
hund'ed an’ fifty on ‘em in the house that's 
brothers an’ sisters to her." 

For about a minute Mr. Larrabee was 
silent. The scowl came back to his face 
and again he clinched his fists. Then once 
more he measured his intense despair by 
giving vent to the wish that the deceased 
had taken her cheeses with her when she 
moved out of this world into the next. 

“ How could she?”"’ I timidly inquired. 

Mr. Larrabee didn't answer the question. 
Possibly he did not hear it. Instead he 
proceeded to give me some account of 
“Gram Littlefield’s career as a cheese- 
maker. ‘She tuk up cheesemakin’,” he 
said, “ toler’ble soon after the old man died, 
an’ she kep’ it up to the last. I can show 
you cheeses in that house that's older’n you 
be, grantin’ you ain't over forty year old.” 

‘““Why didn't she sell the cheeses?” [ 
asked. 

“* Sell ‘em!’ answered Mr. Larrabee, ‘“‘she 
couldn't. Sold a dozen or so when she first 
started in, but after that they wan't nobody 
that wanted to buy no more on ‘em. Guy 
away some on ’em. Sure's she tuk a fancy 
to anybody she guv him one o’' them 
cheeses. They's one on ‘em now in most 
ev'ry fam'ly in the village. Folks tuk the 
cheeses when she guv 'em to ’em rather’n 
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by ale feelin's; but nobody ever. thought 
ha thing as eatin’ on ‘em.” 


“What did they ‘do with them if they 
didn’t-eat them?” 


“Pooty nigh everything else. Good many 
on ‘’em’s been made into milkin’ stools. 
Folks has tuk ‘em when they was young 
an’ hadn't hardened such a tur'ble sight an’ 
bored holes into 'em to put the legs in 
an’ managed to git up fust-class milkin’ 
stools. They're a good” deal. more lastin’ 
then wood is ‘cause they don't soak up no 
rain an’ don't mind the sun more than 
rocks does. Never seen one on ‘em used ‘ip 
yit. They make awful good foot rests, too, 
to put under the table for women folks 
thet can't touch ground when they're eatin’, 
One nice thing abaout ‘em is they ain't 
kitin’ all over the house. Put one on ‘em 
urder the table an’ she'll stay put from 
one Spring cleanin’ to another. One man 
I know on made a harmer out o’ his cheese. 
Always uses it when he’s buildin’ fences to 
drive daown the posts. Strikes an all-fired 
heavy blow, he says. Oh, they'’s plenty o’ 
things I could do with them cheeses if 
they was young—not more’n a week or ten 
days old. Funny, you never hearn tell 
*baout Gram’s cheeses before this,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Larrabee. 

* But I've only been here off and on a 
week or a month at a go,” I said, “ and 
have spent most cf my time riding and 
driving. I haven't seen many of the vil- 
lagers.” 

“ Ain't ye never seen Si Plummer’s 
cart?"’ asked Mr. Larrabee 

“No,” I answered, “ what about it?” 

“Why, nothin’ much, ‘cept its Wheels is 
made of Gram’s cheeses.” 

I looked at the Deacon Incredulously. He 
bristled up in a second. ‘I want you to 
understan’, young man,” said he, “ that 
I've been fetched up to tell the truth. I 
ain't no liar, an’ you needn't look at me 
as though you thought I was. I says Si 
Plummer's pony cart’s got four wheels to 
it that’s made out of ‘Gram’ Littlefield’s 
cheeses. I helped him make it myself 
when I was a young man. So I know 
what I'm tellin’ on ye is the truth. That 
was abaout thirty-five year ago. Si had 
a pony, but didn’t have no cart. He made 
his mind to make one an’ he done it. He's 
kep’ it in the family ever sence. Guy it 
to his boy, an’ now his boy's youngster’s 
ridin’ raound in it. Wheels's saound's they 
ever was. Guess they'll stay saound’s 
long’s they’s any Plummers left top of the 
graound.”’ 

*“ But what ‘Gram’ guv away," ran on 
Mr. Larrabee, ‘“ wa'n't a succumstance to 
what she kep’. She never got tired o’ 
makin’ cheeses. Filled the cellar so full 
they wasn't scacely room to turn raound 
daown there. Then she tackled the attic, 
then the front chamber, an’ if she'd lived 
long ‘nough, she'd a cheesed herself aout 
of house, home, an’ had to sleep ‘long with 
the caow. What on airth to do with ‘em's 
more'n I know. Dod rot it! I wisht she'd 
a-tuk 'em with her; that's what I wish." 

“But how about rats and mice?” I 
asked. ‘Such creatures are tremendously 
fond of cheese. Great wonder, seems to 
me, that rats and mice didn't eat up Mrs. 
Littlefield’s cheeses.’ 

“Eat ‘em up!” exclaimed Silas, as 
though there could be nothing more fool- 
ish than my question. ‘‘ They've tried it; 
more’n one on 'em,"’ he went on, deigning 
after a moment's pause to treat the ques- 
tion a little more civilly. “I'll bet ye 
‘Gram’ swep’ up more’n four quart of rat 
an’ mice teeth every time she cleaned cel- 
lar. Rat might’s well try to eat up a cook- 
stove.” 


pony 


I couldn't help looking incredulous once 
more. What Mr. Larrabee said might have 
been true. Wether it was or not, it cer- 
tainly was an improper thing for me to 
seem to question his veracity; but the pict- 
vre that came to my mind of that aged 
woman, bowed with her five-score years, 
sweeping up rat teeth, staggered me. I 
didn't voice my incredulity, but I might as 
well have done so, for Mr. Larrabee could 
see it plainly in my eyes. For a minute or 
so he gazed at me, almost angrily IL 
thought. He seemed to be considering 
what course to take. Finally he said with 
dignity that was to say the least quite 
overpowering: 

“Young man, seem’s you ain't got no 
partick'lar bus'ness here ‘thaout it’s t’ call 
folks liars. S'posin’ you onharsp that ere 
gate you come through and sorter make 
yourself scarce.’ 

Pe, glance at Mr. Larrabee’s face convinced 

>» it would be sensible to act on his sug- 
aaa and off I went, leaving him with 
his imperishable cheeses, which my fellow- 
boarder the schoolmaster has dubbed “ the 
immortals of Ogunquit.” 

Ogunquit, Me., May 28, 1901. 


THE SPELLBINDER’S LAMENT. 


The After-Dinner Orator bowed his head 
and wept. 

‘Of what use is it, any way,’ he moaned, 
“to keep up with the times? There seems 
to be a persistent effort to rob us of our 
fire. For years we lived under the benefi- 
cent phrasing of ‘The Monroe Doctrine.’ 
What a rare gift it was to us! Not all of 
us can tell funny stories. Statistics, no 
matter how interesting and convincing, do 
not impel to those bursts of applause that 


trine of Monroe, a ‘throwing down, as it 
were, of the gauntlet to — ef dict ae 
dare encroach upon. it 

brought cheers ‘and 

tuous flood. ' Dewey : put that cts 

of Uusiness at Manila, The 

‘have been keener to us but that, ry thst wens were 
enjoying the transitory ore eeges. of ‘ Freedom 
for the Long-Suffering ple ‘ot ‘Cuba.’ 
It filled in a gap. And then ‘An Honest 


Currency.’ Truly that was a golden boon 
to the After-Dinner Speaker. But it was 


come to stay. We 
ee aon that rolled. 


a eee tees 


waa “oa * shown in. charts and figures, 
was Tecbived in silence? We were sure of 
thunderous applause at the end. For we 


had nd another saving phrase. Alas! it: 


is more. We are left shipwrecked and 
desolate with naught to cling to. For it 
has been decreed—ah! woe is me—‘ The Con~ 
stitution does not follow the Flag.’ ” 


STORIES THAT TRADE BROUGHT. 


66 HILE the Consular system of the 
United States is far-reaching and 
thorough, I doubt if it reaches 

further or is any more thorough than the 
sales system of at least one sporting goods 
concern with headquarters in this city,” 
remarked a Western sportsman to a TIMES 
reporter. 


During a chat with the general manager 
of this company we discussed a report of a 
United States Consul, published that morn- 
ing in Tut New York Times. I remarked 
the United States has a great Consular sys- 
tem. 


* Yes," he replied, “but I doubt if it ts 
better than our sales system,” 


“Oh shucks!’ I said. 


He smiled and pointed to a pile of let- 
ters lying on his table, saying: ‘“‘ There are 
some of the letters received this morning 
from our agents in many parts of the 
world.”” Picking them up at random, he 
said: “ Here is one from Calcutta, one from 
Dawson City, and here follow reports from 
Glasgow, Paris, dondon, Kansas City, 
Geneva, Dublin, Reikjavik, Jacksonville, 
And St. Petersburg. The others are from 
many as widely separated places, of some 
of which you probably have never heard. 
Each contains a report of the condition of 
trade im that part of the world. As many 
of the writers are known to me personally, 
and know of my fondness for gossip about 
sports of all kinds, they generally bristle 
with sporting stories of all sorts regarding 
the peculiar sport of that section of the 
world from which they come."’ 


The business sections of the letters hav- 
ing been culled, I was allowed to have the 
personal portions of some, and here are 
some of them: 


A report from Reikjavik, Iceland, is made 
at the request of a New York millionaire 
who has made hunting trips to various 
parts of the world and who had an idea 
that he might find some rare sport in Ice- 
land. “This country,” says the writer, 
“has the best salmon and trout fishing in 
the world. English, French, and German 
sportsmen come here in numbers to fish in 
season. It is also a great country for one 
who is fond of really wild sport, for it has 
not yet-been spoiled by the tourist and pot- 
hunter. I recently read an account of Col. 
Roosevelt's trip after mountain lions, He 
could have had more fun here hunting wild 
reindeer, which abound in the barren moun- 
tainous regions of the North and East. In 
the Winter polar bears are found on the 
northern shores frequently enough to make 
life interesting. They come down from the 
Arctic regions on the ice packs. At least a 
dozen, to my personal knowledge, were shot 
during last season. Willow grouse are al- 
most as plentiful as the wild pigeon of 
America used to be. The season for them 
is from Aug. 1 to Feb. 1. Wild ducks are 
plentiful and golden plover and snipe can 
be found. For a few shillings the farmers 
willingly permit shooting over their 
grounds. Tell your friend to visit Iceland 
for a hunting trip that will furnish sport 
he can never forget. If he is a parlor hun- 
ter don't send him, for here the whole time 
is spent under canvas.” 


From Bendigo, in the Province of Vic- 
toria, Australia, comes this story: ‘“ Aus- 
tralia has another pest to cope with in 
addition to the two, sparrows and rabbits, 
that the people have come to accept almost 
with resignation. What do you think-it is? 
—foxes. I remember when last in America 
watching the Meadow Brook hounds chase 
an aniseed bag because they could not find 
a fox. Send them out here and each dog 
will find one, perhaps more. The foxes 
have overrun the country. You would think 
they would exterminate the rabbits, but 
they don't. Instead they have developed a 
love for lamb and poultry. Consequently 
the farmer has developed a hate for them 
He wages a relentless war, but the fox is 
like the wily Boer in one respect, but not 
in another. The Boer is everywhere, but is 
constantly growing fewer; the fox is every- 
where and war seems to Increase his num- 
bers. The Government pays a bounty of 
32 cents for each scalp. Though thousands 
are killed annually other thousands keep 
coming. 


“Recently I suggested a fox drive. Rab- 
bits had been driven, but a fox drive had 
not been thought of. Every farmer around 
Hopetown, where I was on a business trip, 
joined in. The local papers advertised the 
hunt, Several thousand men and _ boys 
gathered on the appointed day. Each had 
a club or a pitchfork and a dog. We sur- 
rounded a large section of the country 
with men thirty or forty feet apart and the 
dogs in leash. At a given signal the ad- 
vance began. Each man or boy made all 
the noise he could. The order was to kill 
rabbits and foxes. Soon a lone rabbit here 
or a bachelor fox there would dash away 
toward the centre, Finally, when the men 
had almost come together, the killing be- 


gan. I never saw anything like it. As we 
drew closer and closer together it seemed 
as if the earth was alive. It tossed like the 
sea in a storm, Well, to make a long story 
short, every one~—even the dogs—had 
enough killing. Men and dogs were thor- 
oughly tired out. There were gathered to- 
gether 1,500 foxes, 2,200 rabbits, 200 snakes 
of a number of varieties, 10 wild dogs, 2 
wild hogs, 2 kangaroos, which are rare in 
this section, and 50 rats. .The bounties 
amounted to $806.42, on foxes and rabbits. 


This was put into a fund to establish a. ‘ 


library in Hopetown.”’ 


Here is a bit from “dear old Lon 
which will give you some polo news: “* 
Twelfth Lancers’ Polo Club has just, 
broken up because all the best players: 
getting killed in South Africa. NW 
know you like polo, but don't play it,” 


cause you say it costs too much. The Lan-" 


cers started their club by borrowing £900, 
or $4,379.83, at the present rate of ex- 
change. This was spent in buying ponies. 
These were rented to the members at £10 
each for the year. This paid for the keep 
of the animals and all expenses. The ex- 
periment was a success, The club paid off 
its £000, spent £250 each year for new 
mounts, and when it broke up the other 
day had £1,250 to its credit. Now, why 
couldn't a number of you fellows get to- 
gether in New York and organize a polo 
club on this basis? Your crack Seventh 
Regiment and one or two others could do 
this, and form a regimental league. It has 
been proved feasible here. Get a move on 
yourself and try it there.” 


T. Bell of .Brampton, Cumberiand, who 
has a fine kennel of racing greyhounds, 
sold the litter by Fabulous Fortune, out of 
Beauteous Bride, the other day for an un- 
usual sum. There were six in the litter. 
They brought 71, 20, 43, 41, 76, and 38 
guineas each, or 280 guineas, or $1,476.50. 
This is a good price for an investment of 
about £40. It is the best price for a single 
litter that I have heard of in a long time. 


By the way, I was looking over an old 
wager book of The Turf Club the other 
day and found an intéresting entry that 
shows that at one time Lord Rosebery was 
not averse to making a little wager. It runs 
as follows: ‘ Lord Rosebery bets Lord Ran- 
doiph Churchill £3 to £1 that he gives an 
official dinner at the Foreign Office on the 
celebration of the Queen's birthday this 
year, 1886.’ There is no record as to who 
won the bet. 


“Here is one from Vienna which should 
be of interest to race horse owners and 
jockeys of this country. It says: ‘The 
combined committees of the Austrian and 
Hungarian Jockey Clubs have decided that 
the amount paid to jockeys shall be a sum 
in proportion to the amount of the stake. 
It reads: In the absence of any special 
agreement the amount to be paid to a win- 
ning jockey in a race of the value of less 
than £64 shall be £4 16s, and £2 8s for a 
losing ride. The fee for a winning ride in 
race of greater valueeshall be £8, with £4 
for a losing ride.’ 

“A letter from Paris shows that the in- 
terest in racing there is as great as in this 
country. I found an extract in a letter from 
there which says: ‘On Sunday last (May 
4) when the French Guineas was run, the 
gate receipts amounted to 102,300 francs 
($10,743). The betting in the French mu- 
tuals amounted to 2,647;577 francs ($510,- 
982.50). Four per cent. of this goes to the 
fund.’ 

“As a little out of the ordinary here ts 
an extract from a letter written from 
Cork, Ireland: ‘I have just returned from 
a wild fowling expedition to a remote dis- 
trict of the county. I spent my evenings 
with an old doctor who is full of the folk- 
lore of Ireland. During the evening as we 
sat over our bowl of old Irish whisky and 
smoked our cob pipes he told me of many 
of the remedies used by the old women who 
doctor children, Some of those remedies 
would make your hair curl. For instance, 
for fits wood lice made into pills are given. 
Fried mice is one cure for whooping cough 
and another is to wear around the neck a 
bag in which is sewn the hair from the 
cross on a donkey's back; a third is to get 
a woman whose married name is the same 
as her maiden name to feed the child. A 
sure way to make one die a long and pain- 
ful death, if you have a grudge against 
him, is to put pigeon feathers in a pillow. 
The old crone believed a way to prevent 
the spread of infectious and contagious 
diseases is to keep a supply of freshly 
sliced onion in the sick room.’ 

Talso have letters from India, New Zea- 
land, Venezuela, Brazil, and Hawaii. All 
contain some entertaining news of recent 
date as to the hunting, racing, fishing, or 
other sports of these countries. Now, don't 
you think the system of this company is 
almost if not as complete as the United 
States Consular system?” 





‘to The West—Via NEW YORK CENTRAL 
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